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EXPERIENCES OF A UDY HELP. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW IT WAS. 



I NEVER thought that I should have to go out into 
the world as a lady help ! 

You see, father — our dear old daddy — was a clergy- 
man (a parson, he always called himself), and as his 
living was worth between six and seven hundred a 
year, and had also a lovely rambling, dear old house, 
with an immense garden and two meadows, besides 
the kitchen-garden and all that, we youngsters never, 
somehow or other, dreamed that things would ever 
be any different to what they had been since we had 
been quite little tots in pinafores. I have thought a 
good many times since father's death that it is rather 
a disadvantage than otherwise to have a house bigger 
than you want. Now, when my father was first rec- 
tor of Dene the rectory was in use as a public-house. 
Why? Oh! well, that I don't know. I only know 
that it was a fact, and that my father received £30 a 
year from a big firm of brewers in the rather large 
town of Potterington, about seven miles away. It 
was what was called a tied house. There used to be 
some big bolts through the old house, right from one 

side to the other, with things like the letter S in iron 
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6 EXPERIENCES OF A LADY HELP. 

nailed on at each end. Nelly and I always thought, 
when we were little, that a tied house meant one that 
was strengthened up in that way. We found out 
afterward, however, that it meant being owned by 
a firm of brewers who only let it to some one who 
would buy all his beer of them — rather a mean way 
of doing business, I think. During that time we 
lived in a house about half a mile from the village. 
Father paid forty pounds a year for that, but then it 
was really a much nicer and larger house than the 
real rectory was, and had seven bedrooms. The 
real rectory had only four bedrooms and a big attic, 
and the best parlor floor was of stone. . So we could 
not possibly have lived there. Dene Lodge was quite 
a nice and pretty house, with thrQe nice sitting-rooms 
and a good square hall. It had a back staircase, too, 
which is, of course, a great convenience where there 
are children. There were eight of us ! Sometimes 
my mother used to say, " O Phil ! " — father's name 
was Theophilus — Theophilus Nugent — ''eight new 
pairs of shoes at one fell stroke — it's awful." But 
father was always so easy. "Don't worry, my 
dear," he used to say; "happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them. I couldn't spare a single 
one. Depend upon it, God never sends mouths but 
He sends bread to put in them," and then mother 
used to furtively cry a little and say dear father's 
faith was beautiful. 

Well, to go back to the story of the rectory; of 
course, the old rectory never was called the rectory 
— it went by the name of the Spotted Cow. Why, I 
never could tell ! And the house that we lived in 
was called Dene Lodge, so that when I first remem- 
ber Dene there really wasn't a rectory at all. 
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And then, when I was about twelve years old, 
something happened, something that dflfected us very 
greatly — Mrs. Danvers at the Church House went 
and died. 

Well, she was very old, and she was very well off, 
too. She was Meta's godmother, and left her five 
hundred pounds as a remembrance. And besides 
that she left the Church House to the living, with a 
sum of two thousand pounds, either to be spent on 
the improvements and enlargement of the house at 
the absolute discretion of the rector at once, or else 
to be put into Queen Anne's Bounty, to be used as 
needed for improvements or repairs. 

It was very odd that she did this — so the will said 
— out of respect to her good friend, the Eeverend 
Theophilus Nugent. It seems to me that it would 
have been a good deal more to the point if she had 
left it to him for himself. But people who make 
wills are very queer — they never seem satisfied un- 
less they are doing something outside the common 
sense of ordinary people altogether. 

However, as the old lady was dead and buried, 
nothing could be altered, and I well remember my 
father and mother talking it over. Mother was 
making a new flannel petticoat for one of us girls, 
and father was standing with his back against the 
chimney- shelf with his hand in the pockets of his old 
shooting-coat. 

" I should just use enough to do the house up, " said 
mother, decidedly, "and I would put the rest into 
Queen Anne's Bounty. It would always be there 
when you wanted any." 

"Yes," said father, pulling a face, "and it would 
stop there, too." 
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"Oh! but, my dear, they couldn't keep it," she 
said. 

"Well, I don't say they could; but at the same 
time, did you ever know any one who ever got any- 
thing out of Queen Anne's Bounty yet? Answer me 
that." 

" Well " began mother. 

"Well," said daddy, "then you know as well as I 
do that it's just like getting butter out of a dog's 
throat, is getting money out of them. Why, when 
Bob Bridgewater sold his vicarage to the railway 
and proposed to build a new vicarage a few hundred 
yards away, the Bounty collared the money in the 
interim, and would not even grant him the interest 
of it, which was a year and a half, and poor Bob had 
to pay the rent of the house meanwhile. No, no, 
Sophy, don't talk to me about Queen Anne's Bounty. " 

So they, or rather he, decided to spend every penny 
of the two thousand pounds on the house that was 
henceforth to be the Rectory of Dene. It was a 
good-sized house to begin with, but they added a 
room here and there, threw out a bay-window in this 
room, and added a conservatory to that, until it was 
improved out of all semblance to itself. And then, 
there being still a good bit of money left, father laid 
down parquet on the hall floor and then in the draw- 
ing-room ; he put up handsome wardrobes in all the 
bedrooms, and lined the study with oak book-cases. 
He added to the stables, and put them into thorough 
repair, and with the last money that was left he put 
Venetian blinds — good ones — all over the house, and 
a forcing-house in the garden, which would give us 
some kind of fruit all the year round. 

And when it was all done and we went to look 
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round, father mbbed his hands gleefully together and 
said : " There, I think I've done the Bounty com- 
pletely." 

Mother only sighed I It wasn't much of a sigh, 
you know, but I knew, though I was not thirteen 
then, that she would much rather have gone into the 
new rectory with no change but a good soap-and- 
water cleaning, and have had the income of that two 
thousand pounds to «pend every year in the house. 
However, she was not the woman to repine, and this 
house was, of course, much nicer for us than Dene 
Lodge had been, and besides that it was close to the 
church and so handy for father, particularly in bad 
weather. 

So we moved during the following week. I re- 
member that Giles, the farmer, lent us two of his 
hay-carts, and we were soon settled down. Mother 
spread the old furniture out as well as she could, 
and really the drawing-room looked lovely, and four 
Eastern rugs made the floor look quite covered, 
though it was a large room with three windows. As 
father said, that was the beauty of having a parquet 
floor. And then he laughed, and I knew he was 
thinking of Queen Anne's Bounty. 

We soon got used to the parquet floors, and as they 
had enlarged the hall by throwing the kitchen into 
it and building new kitchens, it made a lovely slide 
for us, and we practised on it till it was like glass. 
I don't know that that was much of an advantage to 
the house, for though all the family were used to it, 
visitors used to slip about like — like anything; and 
once when the bishop came to lunch on a confirma- 
tion day, he slipped and fell flat on his back with 
mother on the top of him. 
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I shall never forget father's face as long as I live, 
because he had to look grave and concerned, and I 
know he was aching to laugh. Father didn't love 
the bishop a bit. I don't mean .that he hated him, 
or anything of that kind — father was much too good 
to hate anybody ; but he did think the bishop a prig 
and a bit of a humbug, and then he was very pom- 
pous, and never forgot he was the bishop, and some- 
how father couldn't stand him at any price. 

But, to give every man his due, I must say the 
bishop really was nice about that fall on our parquet 
floor. He picked himself up and rubbed his elbow, 
and turned to mother, who had been helped up by 
somebody else and was apologizing to him with all 
her might, and just beginning to explain how it was 
that it was so slippery, and he said : ** I shall have to 
tell my wife to come to you for your polishing receipt, 
she is always complaining that she cannot get the 
chapel floor kept as it ought to be kept." 

"We use bees- wax and turpentine," answered 
mother, demurely ; but I knew that she was think- 
ing of the effect it would have on the bishop if she 
were to send eight healthy, shouting, laughing boys 
and girls to play slides up and down the palace 
chapel. 

We kept my fourteenth birthday at the new rec- 
tory, and a very jolly time we had. Mother invited 
all the children for miles roimd, and nearly every one 
of them brought me a birthday present. And we 
had a magic-lantern. I remember that so well be- 
cause it was the first time Meta had ever seen one, 
and she was frightened and cried to be taken out of 
the dark. She was only seven then — quite a baby 
— though she was not the baby, for Christian was 
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more than a year younger, and the real baby, Made* 
line, was two years younger than that. Nelly was 
next youngest to me, then Phyllis, and after Phyllis 
were the two boys, Gerard and Oscar. Well, yes, I 
think we had rather fanciful names, but father al- 
ways said what is the good of having a decent sur- 
name if you didn't have a decent Christian name to 
go with it? He made a great point, too, of having 
us all called by our names, and so we were for the 
most part — they came naturally so — Nelly, Phyllis, 
Gerard, Oscar, Meta, Christian, and Baby— we al- 
ways called her baby, and they persisted in calling 
me " Awty " — I would rather have been called Au- 
drey myself, for Audrey is a reasonable name enough, 
but do you think I could make my people see it? 
Not a bit of it. 

When father remembered, which happily was not 
often, he called me Etheldreda, and all the others 
worried me about it for a week afterward. 

"I say, Dreda," Gerard would say, "excuse me 
only using one-half of your honorable appellation, 
but breath is short and time is fleeting — I used the 
other half the last time I spoke to you — will you 
kindly hand me the salt?" 

Mother never pretended or tried to call me any- 
thing but Aunty. She said Etheldreda was a dread- 
ful mouthful, and that she did not mean to inflict it 
on me more than was absolutely necessary. 

"Fancy if I were to call you Theophilus every 
time I spoke to you, Phil. Why, I shouldn't have 
time to get through the day with two such names, 
and I'm sure, dear old boy, you wouldn't know 
yourself." 

We were all equally sure of that too, lot ia\)£Y^^ 
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was the most easy-going old daddy in all the world. 
Not that he really was old, you know. Poor dear, 
he never was old, for he was only fifty-one when 
death came quietly in one day and took him. 

I shall never forget that day, never ! He had been 
to preach for somebody's harvest festival, a thing he 
hated, for, as he said, he was only used to preaching 
to his own people. He understood them and they un- 
derstood him, and he never considered that intellects 
in Dene could stand a sermon more than eight min- 
utes long — not to keep awake, that is. Father never 
saw the good of sermons ; he used to say a chapter 
out of Proverbs or Job was worth all the modem ser- 
mons that ever were written. And having got ac- 
customed to writing eight-minute sermons for Dene 
people, and sometimes to skipping the sermon alto- 
gether — always in very hot weather when the har- 
vest had tired everybody out and the flies were 
troublesome — he felt as if he simply could not run to a 
sermon half an hour long, as was expected in other 
churches. 

It had been a bad harvest, too, shockingly bad, and 
as he said to mother before he went: "Well, I've 
made that long sermon I wrote for St. Thomas' do, 
though I shall have to alter it a little as I go along, 
when I speak of the glorious harvest. I suppose I 
must add a bit about being thankful even for a bad 
harvest, but I feel as if it's hard on the poor souls. 
And it's almost like telling the Almighty that it 
doesn't matter whether He sends us a bad harvest or 
a good one." 

Well, he drove off by himself in the dog-cart, look- 
ing as happy and blithe as a boy. None of us went 
with him, because they had had measles at Denning- 
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ham Vicarage, and he was going to have a high tea 
or something at the church-warden's. So, for sev- 
eral reasons, mother did not wish any of us to go. 
I remember that afternoon after he had gone that 
she went down the village to call on Mrs. Jefferson, 
the doctor's wife, and Nelly and I took the pony and 
cart and went off to call on young Mrs. Moore, think- 
ing we might have a game of tennis with her ; which 
we did. 

And just at ten o'clock, the mare brought the dog- 
cart home, with father sitting huddled up at the bot- 
tom of the trap — dead ! 



CHAPTER II. 

THAT DREADFUL NIGHT. 

As long as I live I shall never forget that awful 
night; we had been so happy all day, every one of 
us that were at home. Gerard, of course, was away 
at sea — Oh ! didn't I tell you that Gerard was a sailor? 
— yes, poor boy, and he had been home only a month 
before in his smart middy's uniform, full of tales of 
his shipmates and of the ports that they had put in at, 
and we had taken him round and shown him to every- 
body, and he had promised when he came home again 
to bring one or two of his friends with him, so that 
we might all have a real jolly time together. 

Well, as T said, we were all as happy as happy — 
Gerard at sea, Oscar at Uppingham — Meta had just 
gone to bed, and Christian, too, and Madeline had bepn 
in bed two hours. Mother was reading the Lady^s 
Pictorial, and Nelly and I had got a card-table open 
and were playing fish-bones for dear life, when we 
heard a dreadful scream somewhere in the kitchen. 
We all jumped up and mother turned quite pale, and 
said : " Oh ! dear, dear, I dare say cook has seen a 
Tat; it gave me such a turn. How silly the woman 
is." 

"We'd better go out and see," I said. "Don't 
you bother, mother. Come, Nelly." 

We ran out, Nelly and I, in expectation of ^a real 

good joke, for cook was the most ridiculously ner- 
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vous woman you ever saw — quite absurdly so for a 
woman born and bred in the country. She didn't use 
to be so, but about a year before she trod on a kitten 
which was lying coiled up on the cellar steps. It 
was a pretty kitten, too, a half Persian, but it had 
low tastes — it must have got them from the English 
side of its family, I think — for it would prowl about 
the cellar, and this night, when cook went down to 
draw the beer for the kitchen supper, she trod right 
on the poor little kitten which was lying asleep on the 
steps about half-way down, I dare say waiting for the 
door above to be opened. I don't suppose the kitten 
really knew very much about it, for they said it only 
gave a sort of a gurgle and was quite dead by the 
time they — the others — got down there. And no 
wonder, for cook must have weighed sixteen stones 
and had a large flat foot like a flat-iron. 

We were all dreadfully sorry, and Christian, whose 
kitten Fluffie was, cried a good bit. Still, the poor 
little thing was simply flattened out like a pancake, 
and, as Jane said, " dead as a door nail ;" so as we said 
to Christian: "What's the good of crying when all 
the tears in the world won't mend matters?" Cook's 
nerve, however, was completely shattered from that 
day. " It isn't that I want to be silly or fine-ladyish 
or anything of that sort. Miss Awty," she explained 
to me a few weeks afterward. " Bless me, no ! I've 
wrung many and many a pigeon's neck and cut many 
a fine strong young drake's throat, and never felt it. 
No — it was the 'orrid squash, the feeling that I was 
crushing the life out of a poor little innocent thing 
that 'ad never 'urt me. I feel like a murderess, and 
never 'ave I gone down them steps without the same 
sickly shiver coming right through me. It &e.Q,\xv^ 
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silly to say it over a kitten — though it's true it was 
a nice little thing and Miss Christian's special pet 
like — but that kitten 'ave«done for me completely." 

"But," said Nelly, "I wonder you ever go down 
the cellar at all ; it can't be necessary, at least, not 
absolutely necessary. Can't you let Allen draw the 
beer?" 

Cook looked, " Miss Nelly," she said, knowingly, 
" when you're as old as I am, you'll know better than 
to let any of the young bits of servants go drawing 
beer indiscriminately for theirselves. No ; my cellar 
is my cellar, and I'm responsible to the mistress for 
what goes in and what goes out of it. Once I let 
Allen or anybody else go drawing the beer, and it 
would just run away like water. No, no, I must get 
used to it — it's my cross and I must bear it." 

But somehow cook never did get used to it, and 
when Gerard was home from sea, as full of tricks as 
a monkey and as mischievous as a magpie, he and 
Oscar got hold of the story and teased poor old cook 
unmercifully about it. And one Sunday night when 
she had been to church and for a little walk down 
the village, they got a dead rat and laid it just on 
the very step where poor FlufEe had been done to 
death. And when cook went down to draw the sup- 
per-beer and unsuspectingly trod right on it, in her 
fright and astonishment she sat suddenly down, 
smashing the beer jug and shaking herself dread- 
fully. 

I never saw mother so angry — indeed, she sent them 
both off to bed there and then, notwithstanding that 
Grerard wore Her Majesty's uniform, and declared if 
it hadn't been Sunday night she would have told 
father about it. 
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I'm almost ashamed to say that those two grace- 
less boys went off to bed giggUng at the idea of 
father being held over theh* heads like the sword of 
Damocles, and when cook had come round a bit she 
sent them a nice little supper up by Joe, who was 
only the stable-boy and had no business near the bed- 
rooms at all. 

But mother insisted in the morning that they 
should both apologize to cook for the trick they had 
played on her, and so they did, in their own sort of 
way, and thought no more about it. And that was 
why, when we heard that dreadful scream that night, 
mother thought perhaps cook had seen a rat. 

Nelly and I ran out laughing. " What's the mat- 
ter, cook? Another rat, eh?" for we thought per- 
haps Joe had been taking a leaf out of the young 
masters' book. 

Cook, however, had flung her apron over her head 
and was rocking herself to and fro. " Oh, the day, 
the day !" she was moaning between her sobs. 

Nelly is more practical than I am and she went up 
to her and shook her by the shoulder. " Cook, cook, 
rouse j^ourself — what's the matter?" she said, in a 
commanding voice. 

But cook only began to shudder as well as to moan 
and rocked herself harder than ever. " O my dear 
mistress, my dear mistress!" she sobbed. "Oh, that 
I should live to see this day !" 

Nelly shook her again. "What are you talking 
about?" she asked, impatiently. 

I meantime had moved to the door which led into 
the court-yard. It was a very dark, still night, and 
at first I could see nothing; Nelly followed me. 
"Where are the others?" she asked, peering in.tot\^ft 
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darkness. " Why, Awty, that's the mare — and isn't 
that Allen? Allen, what's the matter?" 

Allen came out of the darkness with a face as white 
as a ghost. "Miss Nelly," she said, in a frightened 
voice, "go in — this is no place for you." 

" Has there been an accident?" Nelly asked, for of 
course neither of us moved. 

" I don't know yet, but Joe's gone for a light. 
Here he is. You'd better go in." 

" Nothing of the kind," said Nelly, sharply. " Has 
something happened to my father?" 

Before Allen could answer, Joe came out of the 
stable with the big lantern in his hand. 

"Miss Awty," he said, with chattering teeth, 
"you'd best go in. I've sent Rushforth to get Rob- 
ert; you'd best go in-doors." 

"But why? Is father iU? What's the matter?" 
I asked. 

" I doubt he's dead, miss," said Joe, his face work- 
ing and his eyes swimming. I could see that, for 
the light from the kitchen hall was streaming right 
over him. 

Nelly and I both cried aloud with the same breath : 
"Dead! O Joe! it can't be — where is he? Let us 
go to him." 

"He's in the dog-cart, miss," Joe answered, as 
well as his trembling lips would let him ; " all 'uddled 
up like. She bring 'im 'ome safe. She 'ave the 
sense of a Christian, she 'ave. I were waiting at t' 
turn o' t' road, and I see she were coming jog-trot 
like, and just then t' moon come out for a minute, 
and I see there was no one a-sitting on t' seat, and I 
run in a'ter 'er, and then I fun' the master at. bottom. 
6)' /^' trap, and I doubt he'll never drive 'er no more." 
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I had never seen a dead person in all my life, but 
when Joe turned the light of the lantern on the dog- 
cart I knew in a minute that Joe was right. It was 
a dreadful sight to see father, who had always been 
so spruce and natty, with a ready word and a pleas- 
ant smile for everybody, huddled up in the space be- 
tween the seat and the splash-board. To this day I 
don't know how they got him out, but I think they 
took Polly out of the cart and let the shafts down to 
the ground and then lifted him out as well as they 
could. You see, it was so dreadfully dark, although 
there was a moon behind the clouds. 

They carried him into the kitchen and got brandy- 
and- water, and then Joe put the mare into the dog- 
cart again and hurried off for the doctor. But it was 
no use. Dear father was dead — dead — dead! He 
would never open his eyes or speak to us again, and 
Nelly and I could only stand there looking at him 
and holding each other's hands very tightly. 

Then in that dreadful silence, broken only by the 
sobs of the three women, we heard the drawing-room 
door open and mother's quiet footstep on the smooth 
polished floor of the hall. 

" Is anything the matter with cook?" she called 
out — apparently she was meaning to go upstairs. 
Cook burst into a torrent of sobs again, but Nelly 
and I ran out into the hall. " Dear mother," I said, 
catching her in my arms, "something very, very 
dreadful has happened. Darling mother, we don't 
know how to tell you !" 

She held me back a little that she might look into 
my face. "Is it your father?" she asked. "Has 
there been an accident?" 

" Not an accident, mother," 1 managed. \»o ^a^ • 
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She looked incredulously at me for a moment. 
"Where is he?" she said, in a hushed voice; then 
put me on one side and walked with a firm and steady 
step straight into the kitchen. 

They had pulled the large square table on one side 
and had laid him down on the hearth-rug, with the 
cushions from cook's large easy-chair put under his 
head. Mother went and knelt down beside him. 

" Phil !" she said, " Phil !" 

But the gray face never moved. For the first time 
in twenty-three years his ears were deaf to the sound 
of her voice.. 

She seemed paralyzed. She suggested nothing, 
said nothing. Only she kept hold of his poor, dead, 
nerveless hand and sank down beside him as if wait- 
ing for something to happen. 

In a very few minutes the doctor came in. " This 
is very sad business," he began, and I think he really 
had not believed Joe up to that moment— then caught 
sight of poor father. " Oh, dear — dear — dear !" He 
too knelt down beside him, felt his pulse, touched his 
eyes, and laid his hand over his heart. " Give me 
the looking-glass," he said to Allen, and then he held 
it over poor father's mouth. 

No, there was not the slightest sign of dimness 
upon the bright surface, and Dr. Jefferson shook his 
head sadly. 

"Mrs. Nugent," he said very gently to mother, 
" I want you to come into the drawing-room with 
me." 

Mother looked up. "Doctor, can't you do any- 
thing for him?" 

"Dear lady," said he, very gentlj'-, "God has done 
everything already for our dear friend — ^he has been 
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dead more than an hour. There was probably no 
suffering, not so much as a single pang. From what 
Joe tells me of the way he was found, I should say 
he felt nothing but a little faintness. If you will 
stay quietly in the drawing-room, I will see him car- 
ried into the library and that everything is done that 
can be done." 

I had never seen mother like that before. Up to 
then she had always been the head and front of every- 
thing, managing and directing all that went on in 
the household. Now she seemed to have no nerves, 
no power. She let the doctor help her on to her feet 
and lead her away. He gave a look at Nelly and 
me, as if to tell us to follow, and we did so. 

"Just keep her in here," he said, in a whisper to 
me. " I'll come back as soon as I can. We can't 
let him lie there. I've sent the lad back for my 
wife." 

" Oh, that is good of you," I said, gratefully. 

I shall never forget that night. I think Nelly and 
I, if we had been left to ourselves, would have cried 
ourselves to sleep, and been all the better for it, but 
that dreadful voiceless grief of mother's simply dried 
our tears at their fount, for we were all dry-eyed 
and perfectly calm and quiet when Mrs. Jefferson 
came in about twenty minutes afterward. 

Mother sat dow:n in her accustomed chair and 
neither moved nor spoke. And Nelly and I sat on 
the big sofa together, listening with strained ears 
for the sound of careful yet scuffling footsteps carry- 
ing a burden over the polished floor, up and down 
which we youngsters had played at slides for seven 
happy years, and on which the bishop had measured 
his length with mother on the top oi\i\TCL. 
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They must have been very careful, for we could 
scarcely hear them ; I don't think mother heard or 
noticed anything. And then Mrs. Jefferson came in 
all in a rush and kissed poor mother and petted her 
and sat down beside her, holding her hand and mak- 
ing her tell her everything about dear father and how 
she had fallen in love with him nearly twenty-five 
years before, when he was in his first curacy and she 
was a pretty young girl not out of her teens. I 
couldn't bear to hear it, so I slipped out and Nelly 
followed me. There was a light in the library, so 
we thought that the doctor was in there. 

"Let us go into the kitchen," I said to Nelly. I 
was so cold. I wanted to get near a fire. 

" Ought we to tell the young ladies?" I heard cook 
say. 

"No, certainly not," the doctor replied. "They'll 
know soon enough, poor bairns." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD HOME. 

It was a dreadful time that followed the awful 
night on which the mare brought dear father home 
dead. Even now I often feel as if every trifling in- 
cident and detail were burnt into my brain in letters 
of fire. Of course there are times when I forget it 
all ; but every now and then some word or some sud- 
den thrill of memory brings all that terrible time back, 
and I feel just as if I were going through it all again, 
and the pain of it seems nearly as keen as it was 
then. 

When Nelly and I went into the kitchen that 
night, leaving mother with Mrs. Jeflferson, we found 
the doctor and cook standing on the hearth-rug. 

" I was just asking the doctor whether I ought to 
wake the young ladies and teU them what has hap- 
pened," cook said, with a suppressed sob. 

" Oh ! no, no !" Nelly and I cried in one breath. 
" It will be bad enough for them in the morning !" 

" Quite right, quite right — poor children !" said the 
doctor, huskily. " My dears," he said, a minute later, 
turning to us, " hadn't you better go to bed? You 
cannot do any good by sitting up." 

" Well, we must wait and see what mother does," I 
answered. 

But mother never seemed to \Yv\iik ol %ot\% \si\^^ 

2a 
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that night, and Mrs. JeflFerson never seemed to think 
of leaving her. A man came about one o'clock and 
fetched the doctor away, saying that his wife was 
very ill, and the doctor, after drinking down a basin 
of strong beef -tea that cook had made hot — " hotted 
up, " she called it-r-for him, went away and never came 
back till nearly eight o'clock. How good Mrs. Jeffer- 
son was ! Hour after hour she sat beside mother, 
talking and talking and talking all about dear father. 
And then she persuaded her to have a cup of tea, and 
fetched a couple of pillows and an eider-down and got 
her to lie down on the sofa, which she drew round to 
the fire, and, very much to our surprise, mother 
dropped off to sleep, and slept quietly for several 
hours. 

It fell to Mrs. Jefferson, too, to go up and tell the 
three girls, Meta, Christian, and Baby, what had 
happened. How kind she was ! And then they got 
up, and one and all went in and saw dear father, who 
was lying so smiling and peaceful that we could 
hardly believe he was really dead, and would never 
go pottering about the rectory Again, or be quietly 
going in and out of the cottages in the village, sym- 
pathizing with one for this trouble and with another 
for that. Dear father ! 

That sleep saved mother! For she never cried, 
you know; not a tear escaped from her poor, sad 
eyes, not until the evening before the day of the fu- 
neral, and then a strange circumstance touched the 
chord, and the tears began to flow. 

For one side of the rectory stood against the road 
which led up to the church, and the window of 
mother's little parlor looked into the road. She was- 
sitting there to be out of the way, and being a rather 
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warm, sickly autumn day she had the window open 
a couple of inches or so. 

It was very still and quiet, and presently she heard 
the voices of some little children coming along 
the road; one of them spoke a little loudly and 
laughed, and mother heard one, a shade older, say : 
" Hush ! don't laugh— Mr. Nugent's dead !" 

Mother began to cry piteously, and Christian, who 
was in the room, and reading close to the window, 
said that she could plainly see these little tots through 
the closed Venetians, and that they were carrying a 
large wreath of white asters, as if coming up to the 
house with it. 

We looked out for that wreath, and hung it at the 
head of the cofl&n just where dear father would have 
wished us to put such a tribute. 

There was a great bustle all the week. There was 
an inquest, of course, at which Nelly and I had to 
appear, and Joe and the three women servants. 
They brought it in "Died by the visitation of God." 
I think father would have liked that. After that 
there seemed to be people coming and going from 
morning till night. Gerard, of course, was at sea 
and could not be commimicated with, but Oscar 
came home from Uppingham the day after father 
died. 

Then there was aU the mourning to order and have 
made, and our dressmaker came and stayed in the 
house with her two apprentices and stitched away at 
our frocks, with a good deal of help from us and 
Allen. Mother's things were made at Potterington, 
because she had crape ; we only had perfectly plain 
cloth dresses. 

And all the time people were coixmi^ixorait^x ^isA 
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near to inquire for us, and then some of the people 
out of the village begged they might be allowed to 
see father, so mother sent a message that everybody 
might come that evening. And they came in hun- 
dreds, and everybody who came brought a little 
bunch of flowers or a wreath of evergreens, and all 
these were piled up round the coffin until it looked 
like a bank of greenery and flowers. 

The bishop sent a lovely cross, too, with his name 
on it. I did wish father could have known, for he 
always used to think the bishop a bit unfeeling 
toward those in trouble, and I think he would have 
been glad to know that he had remembered him. 

Then came the funeral ! It was all carried out just 
as dear father used to say he liked to see funerals. 
Twelve of the choir men, in their clean white sur- 
plices, carried the coffin, and the boys went in front, 
singing a hymn, and we walked behind, and then all 
the friends, who had come from miles around to pay 
their respect to dear father's memory. I think all 
the clergy must have come, for a long string of them 
were waiting at the church door, and went back in 
front of the choir. 

They had arranged a bank of flowers and wreaths 
all round the bier on which the coffin stood, looking 
as if it were resting on a bed of blossoms. Only the 
bishop's and ours were laid on the coffin itself, and 
when it was all over we went back to the rectory to 
hear dear father's will read. 

I don't know that any of us were much wiser when 
we had heard it. He left everything of which he 
died possessed absolutely to mother, and his love and 
blessing to all of us, with a hope that we should all 
be good and loving children to her in the future, as 
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we had been in the past. And poor mother took her 
handkerchief away from her eyes and smiled at us 
all as if she knew we should all be that. I am sure 
any one of us would have died for mother at that 
moment. 

It was veiy sad and strange after that. We all 
missed father so dreadfully. He had often been used 
to going away for a few days at a time, for shooting 
or fishing, or for what he most loved, " the inside of 
a week" in London, and we had never seemed to 
miss him at all then. Of course we had always 
plenty to do — tennis parties, and all the hundred-and- 
one amusements that come in one's way in the coun- 
try, in and out of the house, tearing here, running 
off there, with no time to think of any one but one's 
self. 

But now we had nothing to do at all except think 
of father, and wonder what we should do, and where 
we should have to live, and what would become of 
us. We were not desperately driven to decide, for 
the bishop wrote mother a very kind letter, saying 
that he did not intend to appoint father's successor 
very soon, not for six weeks at least, so that she 
would have that time during which to look about and 
decide upon her future home. 

" I should like Oscar to stay another year at Up- 
pingham," said mother, with a sigh, as she laid down 
the bishop's letter. 

Of course, you don't keep a boy at Uppingl:am 
school for nothing, and poor mother would only have 
about two hundred and fifty a year all told. I con- 
fess I did not see how it was to be done, and I said 
so, though I knew well the advisability of his re- 
maining if it could be managed. 
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"You see, it is such an important year to a boy,'* 
mother went on. " A girl gets her proper tone from 
her home, but with a boy nothing gives it so thor- 
oughly as the last year at a good school. I only see 
one way " 

" And that is?" Nelly asked. 

"To pay for the year out of my capital," she said, 
hesitatingly. 

"Then why not?" I cried. 

" Well, dear, it is taking away part of the income 
and a little of the inheritance from you all." 

" O mother !" I cried. " I'm sure there isn't one 
of us who would grudge a hundred or two which 
would start Oscar on a level with Gerard. Gerard 
couldn't, because he has already had the very advan- 
tages that you want to give Oscar." 

"Gerard wouldn't," broke in Nelly, indignantly. 

"No, I know he wouldn't," I answered. "I said 
not one of us would. I would look upon that as set- 
tled, if I were you, mother." 

"My dears, I knew you would help me all you 
could," she said, stretching out her hands toward us. 
" Then, there is the house. We cannot stay here 
long, though the bishop is so good about it. I'm 
sure" — in a tone of apologetic regret — "I didn't think 
the man had it in him " 

She sighed and looked round the room. I knew 
what she was thinking,, poor mother ! 

" I have had a letter from the doctor this after- 
noon," she said, after a minute or so, "and he says 
that Dene Lodge being empty, we might perhaps 
like to take that and stay in the neighborhood where 
we knew everybody." 

" But the rent !" Nelly exclaimed, for we had paid 
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forty pounds a year for Dene Lodge before we moved 
into the rectory. 

" He will let us have it for twenty-five pounds a 
year," mother replied, "or twenty pounds a year 
without the stable and paddock. He has used the 
stable and paddock ever since the house has been 
empty. He says if we want to keep the pony and 
cart we can use one stall and part of the coach-house, 
and have the run of the paddock for twenty-five 
pounds. It's very cheap," she added. 

" Yes, it's very cheap, and, as you say, we know 
everybody round about, and our position will remain 
just the same as it has always been. I don't see how 
we can live in Dene without a pony," I ended, for 
Dene was six miles from a town and three from a 
station. 

" I really don't see how I could do better," mother 
went on, "and there would not be the expense of 
moving, either — that would cost next to nothing." 

"Well, dear mother, it's for you to decide," said 
Nelly, cheerfully. "If you feel you would like to 
stay in Dene, decide on it, and tell the doctor you 
will have the Lodge. I should keep the pony, if I 
were you, because she is old, and the trap isn't very 
smart — they would not fetch much, anyway. And 
they won't cost much to keep, and will be a great 
convenience to you. We will all SQt to work and get 
the new house cleaned, and get carpets altered and 
all that done before we decide what furniture to take 
and what to dispose of." 

"We shall only be able to keep one servant," said 
mother. 

"We shall only need one," said Nelly, cheer- 
fully. • 
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Well, we finally decided on keeping cook — well, 
to be exact, cook simply refused to leave, and mother 
had very little choice in the matter. 

"No, ma'am," cook said, "it's no use giving me 
notice, I'm not going — leastways only to Dene Lodge. 
Oh ! yes, I know you're only going to keep one, but 
that one's me. It'll be no great hardship to the 
young ladies to do a little light housework, the beds 
and the dusting and such like, and it'll be no great 
hardship to me to do work a bit different to what 
I have done. Whereas, put their pretty fingers to 
cooking, and their stomachs'U turn against their 
food ; and put me into a kitchen with a mistress as 
nags and worries, and you might just as weU cut my 
throat at once. No, my dear mistress, I've 'ad my 
own way too long at Dene Kectory to turn out among 
strangers now, and I won't go, and that's flat." 

" But the wages !" cried poor mother, thinking of 
the relation between cook's twenty-five pounds a 
year and her two hundred and fifty. 

v" Tut — tut !" muttered cook, with an air of much 
impatience. " You give me what you'd give an or- 
dinar}' general. You mentioned fourteen pounds as 
the figure yesterday. That'll suit me very well. 
When you're better off, ma'am, you can raise my 
wages." 

She flourished her arm as if there was no more to 
be said on that subject. 

"But, cook " mother began. 

Cook turned back, with a forbearing expression. 

"If you will have the truth, ma'am, I've never 
spent ten pounds any one year since I've lived with 
you. I'm a woman that makes money go as far as 
most, and I've got a tidy bit put by. I'll trust you 
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to see I don't get into the workhouse when I can't 
work any longer." 

"O cook! my dear friend!" mother began, and 
then she broke down altogether, and cook called her- 
self names for having upset her. 

But, all the same, she had carried her point. She 
was to go to Dene Lodge with us, and whatever 
troubles might be in store for mother, badly cooked 
food was not to be one of them. 

We walked over to Dene Lodge the following day, 
every nook and comer of which we all knew by 
heart. It was very strange, though, that the whole 
place seemed to have shrunk since we had lived there. 
The hall was so small and the drawing-room was 
quite poky and cramped ; and the blinds were hang- 
ing all tattered and torn — such a contrast to our trim 
Venetians at the rectory. Mother looked round 
blankly, but Nelly caught her hand. 

**I want you to promise me, dear," she said, 
^ that you will not come again till all is finished." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DEAD FAILURE. 

Mother did not go near Dene Lodge again until 
all was finished. Indeed, she had more than enough 
to do at the rectory, for nobody else could arrange 
father's papers, or decide which of his books were to 
be kept. She spent most of the time, therefore, in 
the study. 

Meantime, Nelly and I, with Allen and Joe, were 
very busy at Dene Lodge. We all worked with a 
will, Nelly and I cleaning mantel-shelves and help- 
ing to wash the paint, the others rubbing down the 
walls and thoroughly scrubbing all the floors, win- 
dow-sills, and passages. We certainly made the 
whole place as clean as soap and water could make 
it, and the doctor put a new paper in the drawing- 
room and in mother's bedroom, too. We touched up 
the paint with AspinaH, and painted one or two 
things entirely, and then we all set to work on the 
carpets, while Joe did his best to make the lately 
neglected garden look tidy and presentable. He did 
make it look very nice, too, and then he went back- 
ward and forward with Topsy and the pony-cart, 
carrying all the best plants from the rectory conser- 
vatory, with which to fill the old greenhouse at the 
lodge. 

We did not move a stick until we had got the car- 

pets all done, and then we made the great move. It 

32 
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is really much easier moving from a large house to a 
small one, than it is from a small house to a large 
one, when you don't want to spend a penny more 
than you can help. We only picked out the best of 
the furniture, but when it was all done the whole 
place looked really both comfortable and home-like, 
ay, and elegant, too. 

We felt amply repaid for all our trouble when 
mother went into the house for the first time, when 
we saw her start of surprise at the smart little hall 
with its curtains and pictures, and the tall acacia, 
now in full bloom, standing just at the curve made 
by the turn in the banisters. 

It wasn't grand, of course, still it all looked like a 
lady's house, and a bright fire was burning in the 
drawing-room, and mother's favorite chair was wait- 
ing for her, with her little work-table near to it. 

We had gathered as many flowers as we could, 
principally asters, v/hite and yellow, and had scattered 
them about among the various ornaments and bits of 
china. The piano was draped with an Eastern pul- 
kari just as it had been for a year past, and in a tall 
yellow pot by the side of it was a group of grasses 
and bulrushes. Really the room was both pretty and 
charming, and mother turned her swimming eyes 
upon us with a message of thanks that her quivering 
lips could not speak. 

" My dear children !" was all that she could say, but 
it was enough. We understood. Allen and the other 
maid did not go into the new house, but said good-by 
to us at the rectory. They stayed there to superin- 
tend the sale of those things which we could not 
keep. Oscar had already gone back to Uppingham*^ 

as he verj aenaihly said : " If I've go\» \a:> ^^^"aJi^^*"^^ 
8 
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no use idling about here, wasting time and getting 
behind all the other fellows." So Oscar had already 
gone back, and wrote to mother that he was working 
like blue fury, whatever that may mean. 

Just at first the excitement of going to a new house 
— for it was to all practical purposes new — seemed 
to keep us all interested and, to a certain extent, 
amused. Meta took charge of the flowers — Meta 
was quite a gardener in her way — and also of the 
garden, with a little help from Christian. I had 
charge of the sitting-rooms, and Nelly undertook the 
entire education of our three sisters, while I taught 
them music. 

At first Meta felt very important as mistress of the 
conservatory, and Christian found the care of the 
bedroom she shared with Meta great fun, while 
Baby, who had the task of keeping all the bedroom 
water-bottles bright and full of filtered water, was 
quite an energetic little housemaid. 

But it didn't last ! Mother went on making her 
bed and tidying her room. Baby slept with her, and 
Nelly and I took our room in turns, but the others 
began first slipping little things and then took to 
grumbling. And after that it wasn't very long be- 
fore Meta began to demur at playing her scales over 
again when I wasn't satisfied, and Christian to tell 
Nelly it was all very well for her to find fault with 
her geography ; she didn't believe she would know 
any better herself if she hadn't the book in front of 
her. 

Just at first the mere mention of dear father's last 
message to us was enough to reduce any of the three 
to tears and submission, but that did not last, either. 
I soon found that it was no use explaining to Meta 
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that I loathed hearing her play her scales quite as 
much as she could possibly loath playing them to me, 
but that to ease dear mother's scanty pocket I was 
ready and willing to put my own likes and dislikes 
on one side. It was all of no use — we were only 
their sisters, Nelly and I, and try as we would we 
could not make them look upon us as their gover- 
nesses. 

I must say I felt very angry with my three young 
sisters, because I knew how anxious mother was and 
how she missed dear father, who had always been 
her constant companion. I felt that it was selfish 
and horrid of them not to make the best of things, 
especially Meta, who was nearly fifteen, and who 
knew perfectly well how things were with us. And 
we had tried, Nelly and I, to faithfully do our very 
best to replace the governess who had just left us. 
And 'of one thing I am quite sure, that however 
much we had tried and insisted on bad work being 
done over again, we had never been so relentlessly 
severe as Miss Bates was. She was our governess 
for a year, so we knew. However, I had not the 
smallest idea of my three young sisters getting the 
upper hand of us all, so I went straight to mother 
after Meta had been very impudent one afternoon, 
and said : "Mother, dear, I have a confession to 
make to you. We thcfught, Nelly and I, that we 
should be able to save you a great deal of anxiety by 
taking the children completely oflf your hands. But 
it's no use. We have done our best, but we have 
-simply no authority over them. We are only their 
sisters, and they tiake care that we shall be nothing 
else. It cannot go on." 

Mother turned and looked at ma V\^ \itcsvi^^ 
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eyes. " My dear, I don't see how we are to aflford a 
governess — I don't really. And even if I could man- 
age it, I shouldn't like to send them to school. Dear 
father was so against girls being brought up out of 
their own homes, and it would seem like disregard- 
ing all his wishes as soon as he is taken away from 
us." 

"Well, mother," I said, "I have thought a good 
deal about it lately, because I felt that it wouldn't 
do for long. And I think that Nelly and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only one way 
out of it — to get Miss Bates back, and for us to go 
out and earn enough to dress ourselves and perhaps 
if we are lucky, to help you besides." 

" Oh ! my dear " cried mother. 

All her pride was up in arms in a moment; but I 
wanted to say something and I said it. 

"Dear," I said, gently, "I know what you mean, 
but remember you have five daughters as well as 
your two sons ; we cannot all go on living on your 
little income. We shall have to help ourselves some 
time or other, and the sooner we get used to it the 
better." 

" But Nelly " 

" Nelly thinks as I do. She would like to go into 
a school abroad to teach English and learn French. 
I shall do something of the same kind. Only we 
cannot go on — Meta and Christian are so headstrong 
and they are fast making Baby as rude and careless 
as themselves. The sooner you can get Miss Bates 
back the better." 

" But can she come?" mother faltered. 

" Nelly had a letter from her this morning. She 
does not like the people she is Avith at all. She says 
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she would come back to-morrow if she had half a 
chance. Now, Miss Bates won't stand any nonsense 
— she will keep the girls in order. You see, she is 
not their sister, and that just makes all the differ- 
ence." 

Finally, after a talk with Nelly, mother agreed to 
our plan and told Nelly to write and ask Miss Bates 
if she would care to come back to us and take entire 
charge of Meta, Christian, and Baby. Miss Bates 
replied at once that she would do so gladly, and the 
faces of those three when they heard the news were 
a sight to behold. 

Mother only spoke to them once about it, but she 
was dreadfully severe that time. " If you and Chris- 
tian had been as good as I hoped you would be," she 
said, coldly, "there would have been no need for 
your sisters to turn out into the world as they are go- 
ing to do. In spite of our poverty we might have 
been very happy here, but you have made that quite 
impossible. I will not have your sisters worried by 
giving you lessons while they are at home, but as 
soon as Miss Bates comes back I shall give her in- 
structions to work you very hard, to overlook no 
8horteomings, and to grant you no indulgences. In 
the mean time, you bear in mind that you have dis- 
appointed me grievously." 

I think Meta was scared. I know that I had never 
heard our mother speak in that tone, or look with 
such cold eyes, before. I wouldn't have had her look ' 
at me like that for all the world. 

However, nothing more was said. Mother was 
not one of those people who **kept it up." She said 
what she thought, and there was an end of it. 

Nelly gmd I at once set about gettim^ ^\\saa5Cv3oa.. 
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How strange it was to think of the Misses Nugent of 
Dene Rectory looking out for situations in which they 
might make themselves useful! It was queer! 
Nelly, as she had said at first, went for a foreign 
school, where she could teach English and learn 
French. She was wonderfully lucky, too, for she 
got one almost at once — in Switzerland. It wasn't 
much of a salary — £10 a year and her travelling ex- 
penses. " My dear ! " as mother said, when Nelly 
read her the letter. 

" Yes, I know," Nelly said, laughingly, " but think 
of the advantages. I know some French already, 
and out there I shall speak it fluently in a year. 
And ten pounds will quite do for me, as I have a good 
stock of clothes. Don't worry about me, mother, I 
shall be quite happy. I shall feel I am doing some- 
ihing for you." 

So Nelly was settled, and on the 10th of January 
she went oflF, brave and full of hope, to begin her 
new life. She was not going to travel alone — a new 
girl met her in London, and they went on thence to- 
gether. It was dreadful without her at first, but I 
had the satisfaction, which Nelly missed, of seeing 
Miss Bates arrive, and the very next morning of see- 
ing the three girls all go meekly into the study to 
begin real hard work, with no overlooking of short- 
comings and no indulgences. 

It seemed as if I never should hear of anything. 1 
put my name down in several agencies — always pay- 
ing a small fee. I inquired of all my friends, and 
begged them to ask their friends if they knew of 
anything, and I answered advertisements until I was 
well-nigh bankrupt. 

But all seemed of no use. I got but very few re- 
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plies, and they were all most unsatisfactory ones, 
while from the agencies I never got so much as a 
nibble. And at last I happened to see this advertise- 
ment in the Daily Telegraph : 

" Lady Help. — Wanted, a young lady to take en- 
tire charge of two little children. A little teach- 
ing, musical preferred. Salary £14 and laundress. 
Address, etc." 

I did not show it to mother — I had shown her so 
many — ^but I sat down and answered it right away. 
And to my surprise I received a reply by return of 
post; this was it: 

" Mrs. Poplin-Browne has received some hundreds 
of lett,ers in reply to her advertisement for a lady 
help. She greatly likes the tone of Miss Nugent's 
letter, and would have liked a personal interview. 
As Miss Nugent lives at so great a distance from 
London, Mrs. Poplin-Browne will forego that, but 
would like to see Miss Nugent's photograph, also to 
have references, etc. 

"Miss Nugent's duties would be to take entire 
charge of two little girls, aged four and six years, to 
teach them a very little alphabet, etc. But music, 
dancing, little recitations, and so on, Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne would like them to learn. They are very 
sweet and pretty children, and Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
will only intrust them to a perfect lady, which, from 
Miss Nugent's letter, she believes her to be. 

" Mrs. Poplin-Browne's house is not large, but sit- 
uated in a very good neighborhood. "iltt^.^Q^Ycvr 
^Towne gives as reference the fimv oi "\i«cJ&fit^ V'^^ 
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whom her husband, Mr. Poplin-Browne, has busi- 
ness relations. Mrs. Poplin-Browne also wishes a 
lady who will give her some companionship, as Mr. 
Poplin-Browne is engaged in business in the city, 
and she is a good deal alone during the day. Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne will be glad to hear from Miss Nu- 
gent without delay." 

There was a crest on the top of the paper, and the 
address was 21 Rose Diamond Road, West Kensing- 
ton, S. W. 

I answered the letter by return of post, and, at 
mother's suggestion, wrote to the bankers named by 
the lady ; and though there was a good deal of Pop- 
lin-Browne about the letter, I felt that the writer was 
all right, though, perhaps, a little too refined to be 
quite what she wanted — a perfect lady. 



CHAPTER V. 

MRS. POPLIN-BROWNE. 

I VERY soon completed all the arrangements with 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne. I found her reference was all 
right and apparently she found the same with mine. 
She wished me to go as early as possible during the 
following week. 

She always wrote in the third person — ^and she 
wrote seven or eight times to me, the last one to in- 
quire whether there was any likelihood of my bring- 
ing scarlet fever with me from Dene ! How we all 
laughed at the idea — from Dene, the healthiest vil- 
lage in all the world, where there were more old 
grandfathers walking about than anywhere else in 
the whole of Blankshire, and where for the most part 
they dropped off at last from sheer inability to go on 
living any longer ! But mother said she thought it 
was rather nice of her; it showed that she really was 
careful who went in and out of her house. 

I said good-by to my dear mother and went to my 
new home on a Tuesday morning. I had to go to 
Blankhampton, twenty miles from us, and there 
catch the train for London. I arrived at King's 
Cross, feeling rather tired and limp, at five o'clock. 
I had been to London before, of course, but not often 
enough to be very familiar with the rush and haste 
which is an e very-day thing thexQ, \ i^\» x^^'s^ "isst- 
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lorn and with a suspicion of a lump in my throat as 
I stood in the crowd wondering how I should find 
my luggage and how I should succeed in getting to 
21 Rose Diamond Road, West Kensington. How- 
ever, in less than two minutes a tall, stylish-looking 
woman came up to me and said : " This must be Miss 
Nugent?" 

"Oh! yes," I answered with a long breath of re- 
lief, " How very kind of you to come to meet me." 

She shook hands with me very kindly and said we 
must find our luggage and get on. Would I show 
her which it was? Did I know which van it was 
in? 

I did not. However, she got hold of a porter and 
insisted on his helping us, and almost in less time 
than it takes me to write it, she had got my things 
together and on to a truck and had given the porter 
orders to get them across to the underground. 

This made a little more delay, for he had to fetch 
an " outside" porter. However, at last we got into 
the underground station, where I was almost choked 
and began to feel both sick and faint. 

"By the bye — have you had any tea?" Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne asked. "No? oh! dear, dear, you ought 
to have had some. Do you think you can hold out 
till we get home? We shall not be long when once 
our train comes." 

"Oh! yes," I answered as briskly as I could, for 
I didn't want to begin by giving myself airs and I 
did not see how any one could get a cup of tea just 
then. 

It seemed such a long time before we got to Rose 
Diamond Road. It was, of course, quite dark, and 
when we at last got to West Kensington station, 
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Mrs. Poplin-Browne told a porter to bring my boxes 
up to the house. 

"It's not more than two minutes' walk," she ex- 
plained to me, " and with a cab there's always the 
trouble of getting the boxes carried in-doors. Bring 
your bag with you — I'll carry your rug. He would 
charge extra for those." 

It was the longest two minutes' walk I ever took. 
I never could do it afterward imder eight. But no 
matter; life isn't all roses when you start out as a 
lady help, and, after all, Mrs. Poplin-Browne was 
friendly and pleasant to me and was evidently only 
doing as she was used to doing for herself. And we 
did get to Rose Diamond Eoad at last. How glad I 
was! 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne in her first letter had told me 
that her house was not lai'ge, but the words had not 
conveyed any idea to me of how very, very " not 
large " it was. As a matter of fact, it was the small- 
est house I had ever been in — the smallest gentle- 
man's house, I mean. Of course, I do not count the 
dear little cottages at Dene and all the other dear lit- 
tle cottages round about. 

When you went in first you found yourself in a 
wee little hall — well, there was just room for the mat 
and a little carved box of dark oak, on which stood a 
tall india-rubber plant in a yellow pot. On the other 
side stood a tiny, tiny table with a brass tray in which 
lay a few cards. On either side were hat pegs, and 
by the side of the stairs (which had a draped hand- 
rail and balusters) stood a short bench with curled-up 
ends. The walls were completely covered with pic- 
tures and fans and plates, and at the foot of the 
stairs, or ra^er in the curve of the atait^^ «tejcA ^ \si^ 
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drain-pipe on which large yellow flowers were 
painted. This held the sticks and umbrellas. 

" Is tea ready, Marshall ?" Mrs, Poplin-Browne in- 
quired. 

" Yes'm I In the dining-room'm," answered Mar- 
shall. " I've only the tea to make." 

"Miss Nugent is dying for a cup of tea," said the 
lady of the house; "make all the haste you can." 

It was quite true — I was dying for tea, and I cast 
off my things in the miniature bedroom into which 
she showed me, and hastily washed my face and 
hands, doing no more to my hair than just combing 
it out tidily over my eyes — my forehead, I mean, for 
Nelly and I never wore much fringe. 

The dining-room was a good match for the hall — 
it was a tiny room which just held the table and 
chairs, while a little sideboard filled the recess on 
one side of the fireplace and a little dinner-wagon 
filled the other. There were plenty of pictures and 
fans here too, and a wicker chair beside the fireplace. 
It was all pretty enough, and very tastefully ar- 
ranged, but so dolly, such a regular doll's house ; I 
felt as if, if I moved without remembering my 
elbows, I should be sure to break something. 

" Now come to the table," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne, 
cheerfully. " When I'm alone I generally make this 
my afternoon tea — I like to be with the children 
sometimes. When I have visitors I have tea in the 
drawing-room, of course." 

I wondered if she had many visitors. 

The tea was very nicely set out — a clean white 
cloth, a pretty tray, a pretty china teapot, a glass jar 
of jam, with a lid, a plate of watercress, and some 
thin bread-and-butter. There was also a plate of 
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thicker bread-and-butter and two china mugs for the 
children. 

" I hear the children," she said, and indeed so did 
I. The next moment two little girls ran into the 
room and rushed up to their mother, whom they 
hugged with a great demonstration of aflfection. 

"Say *How do you do?' to Miss Nugent, dears," 
said Mrs. Poplin-Browne. " This is Alix, Miss Nu- 
gent," indicating the taller of the two, "and this is 
Ethel." 

They were dear little gypsies, brown and red like 
their mother and promising to be tall and chic like 
her, too; for Mrs. Poplin-Browne was very chic in 
appearance, and I felt instinctively that it was a pity 
her form did not quite match it. They were very 
obedient, too, and came and held up their little brown 
faces to me, and then the little one fixed me with a 
pair of solemn eyes and said : " What is your name?" 

"Nearly the same as yours," I answered. "It is 
Etheldreda." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne cailght her breath, " Ethel- 
dreda Nugent," shejnurmured, as if speaking aloud. 
" Oh ! fancy having such a name as that !" 

I couldn't help laughing, though I was famishing 
for something to eat and drink. "Don't you like 
it?" I said. 

"My dear," said she, solemnly, "it's simply lovely, 
lovely. I'd give worlds to be called by such a name 
' as that." 

I didn't quite like to ask her what her name was, 
and just then she remembered that she had given me 
no tea. "I am forgetting the starving," she said, 
with a laugh. " Do you take sugar and cream?" 

" Yes, thanks, " I answered. 
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She gave me a cup — I could have swallowed it cup 
and all at one mouthful, only, of course, I had to 
stir my tea daintily and make believe I wasn't more 
than ordinarily thirsty and hungry. I could have 
eaten three times as much bread-and-butter as there 
was on the table altogether, but with those two pairs 
of inquisitive children's eyes watching me — to say 
nothing of the lady of the house — I simply could not 
eat more than a couple of little bits. 

"Let us go into the drawing-room," Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne said, rising at last, when the little girls had 
demolished the plate of thick bread-and-butter and 
some jam. " I never sit here except for meals." 

I rose at once and followed her, Alix hanging on 
to one of my hands, Ethel on to the other. The 
drawing-room was just the same kind of doll's apart- 
ment as the rest of the house. It was larger than 
the dining-room and had a bow- window which I fan- 
cied might be pleasant enough. And there were two 
little quaintly draped windows over the fireplace, 
such as made one wonder where the chimney went. 

But I was never in such a band-box of a room ; it 
was all ribbons and little frills of lace, and there was 
not a single chair that you could lie right back and 
lounge in. 

Another feature of the room was three-legged 
stools painted bright yellow or cream, and set on 
each a gay-colored pot with a plant in it. Such tot- 
tery things — it was always a puzzle to me to think 
how those dear children contrived so well to steer 
clear of everything as they did. Of course they were 
used to it, and that made all the difference, 

"And what did you say your name was?" asked 
little Ethel curiously of me. 
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"Etheldreda,'* I answered. 

" Do they call you all that name at home?" asked 
A-lix. 

" No," I answered, smiling, "they call me Awty." 

"But it is a beautiful name," remarked Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne — " mine is too dreadful. I shudder every 
time I see it or even think of it. I really think 
a pretty name is a duty that all parents owe to their 
children." 

" Oh ! but Mrs. Browne " I began, when she 

suddenly sat up and looked at me with horror. 

"Mrs. PopZm-Browne, Miss Nugent," she said, 
with dreadful distinctness; "I must insist on that 
on all occasions. It is bad enough to be called 
Browne at all, but without the distinction of Poplin 
it is simply impossible." 

I said that I was very sorry. I was, for I saw she 
was quite serious. For my own part I had always 
thought Browne a pretty soft-sounding name enough, 
particularly when spelt with an " e" at the end of it. 
However, if she objected so strongly to hearing it by 
itself, it would be easy enough to remember the 
double name, and I told her so. 

" You can hardly — with a name like yours — ^realize 
how detestable it is to have such a name as Browne," 
she went on. " My own names are too dreadful for 
words. Sarah Eliza — Sarah Eliza Huggins! Yes, 
that was the name I bore as a girl. I often wonder 
that any man would like to marry a girl with such a 
name, even a man called Browne! Yes, that was 
the name that my parents cursed me with, and they 
were quite proud of it because I had two old aunts, 
one called Sarah, the other Eliza. They were my 
godmothers, and my poor father and iiio\u\iSt \!sio>3i^^£^ 
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they would leave me all their money, and they didn't 
— ^not a penny of it." 

"But — but you are called by some pretty pet 
name," I said, by way of getting her to look at the 
brighter side of this veiy sore subject. 

"No," she said, mournfully, "I always told them 
that they might at least have called me *Lillie' for 
short, but do you think they would? Not a bit of it. 
Sally I was from a baby, Sally I am now, Sally I 
shall be to the end of tho chapter. And," she asked, 
tragically, laying her hand on her breast, "I ask 
you, Miss Nugent, do I look like — a Sally?" Wo 
Nugents all have a tolerably keen sense of hmnor. 
Mine was too much for me at that moment, and I 
laid back on the settee and laughed and laughed till 
I felt quite faint and ill. Her tone was so tragic, 
her eyes and voice so filled with disgust, and her 
whole appearance was so — so — smart and well-got-up 
that the Sarah Eliza Huggins was irresistible. 

"Well," I managed to say at last, "so far I have 
found Etheldreda quite as much of a trouble to me 
as you can possibly have found Sally to you. I know 
a Lady Sarah, who is always called * Sally' — Lady 
Sally — by all the men she knows." 

" Really? and her name — her other name is " 

"Oh; that is Marchmont," I answered; "Lady 
Sarah Marchmont. Her husband is in the fiftieth 
Dragoons; she is Lord Drummond's daughter." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne looked impressed. "And do 
you know her?" she asked, in what was almost a 
voice of awe. 

"Oh, yes!" I answered. In truth, we had never 
looked upon it as a very wonderful thing to know 
Lady Sally. 
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"Well," remarked Mrs. Poplin-Browne, with a 
laugh, " perhaps if I were Lady Sally I shouldn't 
mind my frightful name so much. As it is, I hate 
its sound so intensely that I was determined that my 
girls should never, never have cause to reproach me 
in the same way. So I called one Alix Hermione — 
after the dear princess, you know — and the other 
Ethel Valerie. I really don't think that they will 
have anything to complain of, do you?" 

** Oh ! no, they are lovely names," I returned, truth- 
fully enough. 

We talked a little longer, and then Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne declared that it was time the children went 
to bed. " It will be part of your work to see them 
safely into bed," she said to me. " But to-night I 
will go up too, and show you their little ways." 

They were soon tucked up safe in bed. I wasn't 
so old, nor were my sisters yet so old, that I had 
forgotten the main lines of putting a child to by-by. 
And these were dear little things and kissed me lov- 
ingly when I left them. " What did you say your 

name was?" little Ethel whispered in my ear. 
4 



CHAPTER VI. 

21 ROSE DIAMOND ROAD. 

I VERY soon found out why they had named the 
road in which the Poplin-Brownes lived " Bose Dia- 
mond Road/' It was, at least I think it must have 
been, because there was just that difference between 
these houses and the majority of houses that there is 
between a rose-diamond and a brilliant. The facets 
of a rose-diamond are all on the surface, so were the 
points of these houses; like the rose-diamond the 
backs of them were flat — they practically represented 
nothing. I had not been in the house a single 
night before I found that out. There was the pretty 
drawing-room with its bow-window, the pretty porch 
to the front door, the pretty little hall, and the nice 
little morning-room with a balcony and a French 
window — all quite a well-planned villa in miniature, 
a bijou place altogether ; and then there was tacked 
on at the back a cramped little dining-room, a cot- 
tage staircase like a ladder and with a landing form- 
ing a half-way house which was only sufficiently 
wide for one person to pass at a time. Oh ! surely 
that was why the first owners had called it Rose Dia- 
mond Road ! 

The two little girls slept in a room opening out of 
mine — mine was very small, but as Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne explained it was quite private. She asked 
me to set the door of communication ajar so that I 
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could hear them if they spoke. The two servants 
slept on the other side of the landing. All their 
rooms were under the gables. I don't mean that 
they were actually attics, but they were next door to 
it. On the floor below was Mrs. Poplin-Browne's 
own bedroom and Mr. Poplin-Browne's dressing- 
room. There was also a limited spare bedroom and 
an exceedingly diminutive bath-room, as she proudly 
pointed out to me, with hot and cold water laid on. 

The ground-floor I have already described, but 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne took me downstairs and showed 
me the kitchen and scullery, and a nice little break- 
fast-room with a bow- window in which I should have 
to keep the children quiet and have early dinner 
with them. 

"My last lady," she said, as she led the way into 
the drawing-room again, "never dined with us. 
She was a stupid wooden sort of girl, who lumped 
about and never seemed to know what to say or what 
to do, and she was dreadfully plain, too. Mr. Poj)- 
lin-Browne cannot endure ugly people, and he simply 
wouldn't have her at dinner. So she used to sit in 
the breakfast-room and have something on a tray 
later on." 

Some instinct told me that the last young lady had 
not had the worst of it by such an arrangement. 

"Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I said, "I hope you won't 
think it necessary to have me to dinner every even- 
ing, because I assure you I shall not mind doing as 

Miss whatever her name was did, not a bit. I 

should hate to feel in the way, and if Mr. Poplin- 
Browne does not come home till dinner-time he r'^ust 
often feel it a great tie to have a stranger ai ^he 
table." 
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"Oh! no, no," she said, pleasantly. 

" But you will tell me plainly if ever you want to 
be alone, won't you?" I urged, for in truth the pros- 
pect of often feeling myself to be absolutely in the 
way positively appalled me. 

"Oh! yes, if I don't want you to come in I'll tell 
you — ^yes, I will. Sometimes, you know, especially 
if things have been a bit queer in the city, it is bet- 
ter to let a man have his dinner in peace." 

I did not know, but that was no matter — I was 
content to take her word for it. 

" Was the rectory a large house?" she asked, sud- 
denly. 

" Oh ! yes, very big," I answered. We had not been 
used to considering Dene Rectory a large house, but 
in the face of my new experience of Rose Diamond 
Road, I felt as if it had been a mansion. " I'Ve got 
some photographs of it if you would like to see them, " 
I added. 

"Oh! I should, but don't go up on purpose," she 
said. " We shall have to get ready for dinner. We 
don't dress," she went on, carelessly. " /always wear 
a tea-gown and Mr. Poplin-Browne a smoking- 
jacket. He is generally tired when he comes home." 

Now, I could not wear a tea-gown, for I did not 
possess such a thing, but I had a nice high black 
gauzy dress with a good many frills about it. I de- 
cided in my own mind that it would do very well to 
wear on those evenings that I was expected to dine 
late. 

We had changed our frocks and were back in the 
drawing-room again before Mr. Poplin-Browne's 
latch-key was heard in the door. I wondered as I 
slowly descended the stairs whether the house would 
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always be so redolent of cooking as it was that night. 
I fancied that it was a duck and that it was being 
baked in the oven, for I had seen no sign of any- 
such bird in the kitchen when Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
showed me over the lower domains. How it smelt! 

I found Mrs. Poplin-Browne before me. She was 
resplendent in a dark red tea-gown that had seen 
better days. It had long sleeves reaching to the 
ground and a front of a lighter shade and as many 
ribbons and streamers about it as the drawing-room 
itself, which was saying a good deal. 

"Ah, there he is," she said, as the sound of the 
key was heard in the door. 

She went hastily out, leaving the door open. A 
man's heavy footsteps sounded in the little hall and a 
man's deep voice said : " Well, Sally, old girl," and I 
heard the sound of an audible kiss. 

After a moment's pause he went on : " Well, did 
you go to meet 'er? 'As she come?" 

Mr. Poplin-Browne dropped his " h^s ! 

I may as well confess at once that Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne's husband was a horrid shock to me. He 
came straight into the little doll's-house of a room, 
a very big, burly, loud sort of man, and strode up to 
me with hand outstretched. " And this is Miss Nu- 
gent? 'Ow d'you do? Very glad to see you. Miss 
Nugent. I 'ope you'll be 'appy and 'ome-like with 
us. We're not grand, you know, but we're 'eaiiy — 
very 'earty." 

I hope I did not show what I felt, for the man 
meant to give me a kindly welcome — that I saw at a 
glance; but I felt — well, I felt simply awful! That 
I, Etheldreda Nugent, who had lived all my life as 
the eldest Miss Nugent of Dena T^otorj ^ ^\i^ X^a&L 
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daily associated with a father whose manners were 
the perfect manners of a thorough gentleman, with 
a mother who was a lady every inch of her, who six 
months ago would have expected such a man as this 
to touch his hat to her — that I should have to live in 
the same house with such a man as this, to eat at 
the same table, to regard it as a favor to be asked to 
share his dinner! It was preposterous; and yet this 
man was my employer, my — my master. I nearly 
laughed aloud as the thought flashed across my mind ! 
As if any poverty, any circumstances of mere for- 
time, could for a single moment alter his position or 
mine! 

I had looked with real curiosity at Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne while he was first speaking to me, and I 
looked at her again as he tramped upstairs to change 
his coat for dinner. Was it possible that she had 
married this man, this — this blatant brute, for love, 
she who shuddered at the horrid commonness of 
her own name and would rather have been called 
Dulcibel or Ermyntrude or something fanciful of 
that kind? Was it possible that she did not mind 
his want of aspirates, his 'appy 'ome and his dec- 
laration that they were not grand but 'earty? 

She did not seem to notice it. At least, if she 
winced she contrived to hide it uncommonly well, 
for she looked quite unconscious and indeed quite 
proud of him. I suppose she was used to it. 

He came down again in about five minutes as re- 
splendent as his wife, in a black velvet coat faced 
with scarlet, and he stood in front of the fire with 
his hands in his pockets and made all manner of kind 
inquiries as to my journey. 

"Ah! it's a Ipng way from Blankshire, isn't it?" 
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he remarked. "And I 'ope your mamma is quite 
well." 

"My mother is quite well, thank you," I said, 
politely. 

"That's good. And what do you think of this 
part of London? Do you think you'll be able to 
make yourself 'appy with us? Did you see the 
girls?" 

I thankfully hailed a subject that I genuinely 
could agree with him about. "Oh! yes," I said. 
" They are dear little things. I am sure I shall get 
on wonderfully well with them." 

"I 'ope so — I 'ope so," he said, cheerily. "Only 
don't go in too 'ot and strong for lessons. I've no 
belief in cramming." 

I felt as if I were about to be taken with a severe 
intemdl convulsion, for a thought of what dear father 
would have looked like if he could have heard Mr. 
Poplin-Browne recommending me not to go in too 'ot 
and strong for lessons, flashed across my mind. The 
next instant I choked it down because another re- 
membrance came to me of how many times I had 
heard dear dad say in his slow, easy tones : " The 
best bred people are those who can suit their man- 
ners to their company without lowering themselves." 
So I just said, quietly : " I don't think I shall do that, 
in fact, I'm sure I shall not." 

The maid opened the door and said : " Dinner is 
served," and we started off for the dining-room, Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne going first, then me, and then the 
master of the house. 

The table was very tasteful, and would have been 
quite charming if it hadn't been for the mats and 
the cruet-stand. But it was svxe^ aix ^%^gL^^^v^^ 
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cruet-stand, it seemed to stand up and say : " Well, 
here I am — don't you want anything of me, eh?" 

I don't know that the mats were not the worst of 
the two faults — they were made of strips of wood 
and jointed, were brown and tan in color, and there 
were four of them. We only had one hot dish on 
the table at a time, so that I failed to see what ob- 
ject they served. 

We began with Scotch broth, and very good Scotch 
broth it was. I found later that the dinners at No. 
21 were always very good, though simple. All the 
rest of the meals were of the plainest. Mr. Poplin- 
Browne indeed explained it to me during that first 
meal. 

" I'm a very small eater for a man," he said. " I 
only enjoy one meal in the day, and that's dinner. 
Breakfast I scarcely touch, lunch I get in tHe city, 
and I 'ave neither time nor appetite to enjoy it; 
sometimes I get a cup of tea about five, but as often 
as not 'aven't time for it. But dinner I'm always 
ready for. I work 'ard, and I must 'ave a decent 
dinner when I get 'ome, and I will say for my wife 
that I always 'ave it." 

I had never sat at the same table with a man who 
dropped his "h"s before, for my way of life had 
not then taken me, as it has frequently done since, 
among the risen rich. He was burly and big to an 
aggressive degree and he was too noisy in his eating, 
and yet — yet I liked him. He wasn't mean and he 
had kind eyes, and I liked his speaking up as he did 
about his wife's dinners, and altogether I felt more 
and more as each minute went by that I should have 
a very happy time at 21 Rose Diamond Road. 

" I suppose you knew everybody in your neighbor- 
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hood?" Mrs. Poplin-Browne said to me when we 
were back in the drawing-room again. 

"Oh, yes, everybody," I answered. 

" How long had your father been rector of Dene?" 
she asked. 

" Twenty-three years," I told her. 

And then she asked me about father's death, and 
I told her all about it, how the mare had brought 
him back and all about the doctor and the inquest, 
and how the people had come in hundreds to see him 
in his coffin. She listened attentively and so did her 
husband, who came in just as I began to tell her 
about the funeral and the bishop's cross. 

" Ah !" he said, " that's the worst of a minister's 
position — it's all very well while it lasts, but when 
the minister's taken away, it all goes." 

I looked up with a start at the word minister, and 

. it suddenly occurred to me that I had never asked 

what religion the Poplin- Brownes were. " Forgive 

me for asking it plainly," I said, "but are you 

church people? Because " 

"Oh! yes, we go to St. Mathias," she put in, 
promptly ; " we walk over nearly every Sunday. If 
not, we go to a church close by." 

"And what difference would it make to you?" Mr. 
Poplin- Browne asked, sharply. 

"None at all," I replied, without hesitation ; "but 
as I shall be a good deal with the children and have 
a certain amount of influence over them, you might 
not like " 

"You forget, my dear," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne, 
kindly, "that you told me in your first letter that 
your father had been rector of Dene." 

" Ah, je8 i" I said, greatly xe\\ev^^\ "W^ ^ ^^ 
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same I felt sure that Mr. Poplin-Browne had not 
always been a church-goer ! 

" And were there many people?" she asked. 

" Yes, a good many — of course some at a great dis- 
tance away, and we did not go to them except for 
some party or gathering. By the bye, I brought down 
the photographs of Dene — would you like to see 
them?" 

"Oh I yes, indeed I should," she said. 

I fetched the book from the table — it was a large 
album, my last birthday present from dear father, 
with spaces for all sized photographs and some blank 
leaves for pasting in unmounted ones. 

"That is the front of the rectory," I said, laying 
the book on her knee. 

" That ! " she said, in a tone of great surpise. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SOCIAL AMBITIONS. 

I hadn't been a week at Rose Diamond Road be- 
fore I found out that Mrs. Poplin-Browne was a 
woman of much ambition. She was the most care- 
ful manager I ever came across either before or since 
the time I lived with her — but all her care and good 
management was but a means to a certain end ; that 
end was to keep up a good appearance to the world — 
appearance was a religion with her. 

From the moment that her eyes fell upon the pic- 
ture of Dene Rectory with its many windows and 
gables, its handsome porch and conservatory, with 
dear father standing on the steps and Christian in 
the pony-cart at the foot of them, I became a totally 
different person in her estimation. 

" Did you live there 9 " she asked, in an awed voice. 

."Yes, that is the rectory," I answered, "and that 
is my father standing on the top step, and Christian, 
one of my sisters, in the pony-cart." 

"Christian — is that her name?" 

" Yes — there has always been a Christian Nugent 
in our family; we call her Christian the Fourteenth." 

"And is she the fourteenth Christian?" 

"Yes, I believe so." 

I turned over a leaf of the book. 

" That is a group of us all — it -wa^ otX-^ \»Jssci.*vicL\^ 
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summer when my sailor-brother was at home, just 
before father died." 

She looked at it with much interest, asked the 
names of each one and of the dogs, too, and then I 
showed her the rest of the book, including the por- 
trait of Lady Sally, at which she looked with keenest 
interest of all. 

"And that is the house my mother lives in now," 
I said to her, as we came to the last picture. " We 
were all bom there, and then we got the new rec- 
tory, and now my mother has gone back there." 

"But it's a charming place," Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
cried. " I thought your mother was quite poor." 

"Well, so she is," I replied, ruefully, "for she 
has a very small income, and she has eight chil- 
dren." 

" But it is such a large house," she exclaimed. 

" Yes, a fair size, but it's not an expensive house, 
and she preferred to stay in the neighborhood where 
she knows every one to going into a town where she 
would have to pay twice as much for rent. Of 
course, she only has one servant there, and the girls 
all help to do little things." 

"I see," she said, thoughtfully. 

As I said, she was a woman of great ambitions ; 
she longed to be fashionable, to be in a good " swim," 
as she called it, to know people with titles, and to 
use all the fashionable jargon of the hour. 

I found out at once that all her geese were swans. 
Everybody she knew had some kind of distinction 
about them, some link with that charmed circle into 
which she was always hoping to penetrate and ap- 
parently never did. 

"Mrs. Marsham saw you this morning with the 
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children, dear," she said to me when I had been a 
few days in the house. " She said you were very 
chic. I must take you there. She receives on first 
Mondays." 

There was a great deal of receiving in Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne's set. She was at home on first and 
third Wednesdays, because, as she explained, she 
was always sure of Mr. Poplin-Browne's being out. 
" He hates everything of the kind," she added, "and 
as he never dines at home on Wednesdays, I make 
that my day." 

I thought it particularly nice, for although for 
quite a long time I saw most of Mrs. Poplin-Browne's 
friends without their men-folk, I had a sort of feel- 
ing that they also would hate that sort of thing, if 
he was always at home on his wife's days ! He was 
so dreadfully "hearty," you know, and took up so 
much of the very little room that there was to spare 
in West Kensington drawing-rooms. 

I must say that Ros^ Diamond Road was the very 
prettiest road in the whole of West Kensington ; in- 
deed, it was a road of very good appearance, and you 
couldn't tell where one house ended and the next be- 
gan. Then, too, there were so many balconies, ga- 
bles, and turrets about the houses that, at a little dis- 
tance, it looked like the fagade of a fine old mansion 
newly restored and smartened up. We were always 
greatly excited on first and third Wednesdays, when 
about twenty ladies and two men and a half would 
come in with an air that at first impressed me tre- 
mendously. They had all been to another party (and 
how odd it sounded to me to hear these entertain- 
ments called " parties") and every one of them was 
going to several more. 
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" I shouldn't at all wonder if Mrs. Marsham does 
not come to-day," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne on the 
first day that she received after I went to them. 
" You will like her. The Marshams are very good 
people. She has a carriage." 

She did not use the word " good" in a way which 
conveyed to me that Mrs. Marsham was the reverse 
of a wicked woman. No, her tone expressed that 
she was a person of good position, what Oscar would 
probably have described as "a swagger old girl." 
And sure enough Mrs. Marsham did come that after- 
noon. There were seven women and a young man 
of pale and callow appearance, and he was just help- 
ing me to give tea to them when the carriage drew 
up to the door with a great clatter and dash, and two 
minutes later Mrs. Marsham sailed in. I use the 
word "sailed" advisedly, for Mrs. Marsham was a 
large lady voluminously clad in velvet and furs. 
She swept down a light wicker chair in her progress 
and took a photograph of Mj;s. Poplin-Browne's lit- 
tle girls in a blue plush frame right off a little table 
with the wing of her outer garment; and she never 
knew it, either. 

"My dear Mrs. Poplin-Browne, so pleased to see 
you," she murmured, in a cooing sort of voice and 
half closing her eyes, " and the dear children. Come 

* 

and speak to Mrs. Marsham, darlings." 

The two little girls evidently stood in no awe of 
Mrs. Marsham, her velvet and furs or her carriage. 
They clambered on to her knees and put their chubby 
arms around her neck and hugged her as children do 
any one that they are fond of, and then little Alix 
whispered something in her ear and she pretended 
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she did not understand, saying : " No, I did not bring 
Jumbo to-day; he is being washed and shaved!" 

" No, not Jumbo," they both cried. 

Mrs. Marsham pondered for a minute or so. " Oh !" 
she cried at last, "now I understand," and then she 
whispered something in reply, and with a shout they 
slipped down and raced off to the hall. 

" How you do spoil those children," said Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne. She sat down on the settee beside her 
" good" visitor, and I must say she looked well, for 
she had a flame-colored tea-gown on of some soft 
stuff, made with many folds and gatherings, and it 
suited her brunette complexion and great brown 
eyes to a nicety. 

Mrs. Marsham was quite the centre of the little 
party. Two other ladies, sisters apparently, came 
in and were greeted by their hostess, who imme- 
diately sat down by Mrs. Marsham again. Then Mrs. 
Poplin^JBrowne asked me if I would sing something. 

I did, of course. But how queer it all was. In 
Blankshire we never thought it necessary to sing or 
recite during an afternoon call. However, when you 
call the same thing a party, perhaps it makes a dif- 
ference. 

I had a pretty voice, and I know that I sang toler- 
ably well. In any other London drawing-room I 
should have felt nervous, but in that doll's house, 
with only those women and that callow youth, I 
could not have had so low an opinion of myself as to 
feel the least little bit shy. 

I sang my newest song — I suppose one always 
does that. It was a pretty, tender sort oi thing, with 
a taking ring in the refrain : 
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'Twas in the spring-time of our love, 

We wander 'd when the leaves were green ; 
The fair sun shone our happy heads above, 

Our happy hearts naught came between ; 
The dainty flowers *neath our feet, 

To let us pass their heads laid down ; 
O love, again when shall we meet. 

In spring-time green or autumn brown? 

The golden summer floated by. 

Flew like a dream — then sorrow came ; 
With bitter tears we parted, you and I — 

Was mine the fault or yours the blame? 
Ah ! no, stem fate set love aside. 

No more we meet, no more we part ; 
Dear love, I wander far and wide, 

Your face enshrined within my heart. 

It is the autumn of our time, 

Brown are the leaves. We meet again ; 
Our heads are white, are white with winter's rime ; 

Our hearts are beating fast with pain ; 
No flowers bloom beneath our feet, 

No sun our path is shining o'er, 
Yet you are still as fair and sweet 

As in the happy days of yore. 

There was a moment's silence and then every one 
clapped their hands. I nearly jumped oflE the music- 
stool and out of my skin. Mrs. Marsham looked at 
me through her eyelashes. 

"Charming," she cooed, "quite charming. Dear 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne, you must bring your young 
friend to my next day. And she will bring her 
charming song, too, won't she? And the dear chil- 
dren, too! That's an engagement, then. Charm- 
ing, very charming." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne positively swelled with pride. 
I, not thinking Mrs. Marsham anything more than 
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a nice old tabby with a brougham, would at that 
moment dearly have liked to have shaken her, she 
looked so siUy. However, the children, bless their 
dear little hearts, were not as yet tainted with their 
mother's ambitions, and they loved Mrs. Marsham 
without any alloy, excepting it was an alloy of sweet- 
ies. They created a diversion then, for Alix came 
in and went straight for the large lady, who was still 
smiling through her eyelashes at me, and flung her 
arms around her. 

"They was lovely,^ she cried. ** Ethel's sitting 
on the stairs eating aU hers." 

" Dear — dear," said the lady, affecting great sur- 
prise. 

Another lady came in, quite a different sort of per- 
son. She was tall and good-looking and she had 
brought her husband with hdr, and he was tall and 
good-looking, too. Mrs. Poplin-Browne got up quite 
in a flutter. She introduced me to them and told me 
to give them some tea, and then she went back to the 
settee again. I could see by the way she was pouring 
out her words that she was telling Mrs. Marsham 
about something, and from the way in which that 
lady kept glancing at me, I fancied she was giving 
her as much of my history as she knew. Then Mrs. 
Atkinson, the new arrival, went across with her tea- 
cup and said, " How d' do? " to Mrs. Marsham in a 
way which was not at all awed, so I concluded that 
she must belong to " good " people, too. 

As for her husband he deliberately turned his back 
on the rest of the company and began to talk to me 
with an air of devotion that made my cheeks bum. 
I was dreadfully uncomfortable, for I could not possi- 
bly move away. He asked me a gcycA Tftax^ of^sss*- 
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tL*zc&. cm Zfyi qzznc^ jrtsi-. ri>^=c:»:Qsw p?a kdow, more 
M'TTT -q^iesifrEis. 5*: *;»: fc«=iai — ii^ I t«e«a io» this thea- 
tre, cid I fcr>:Tr ^:»t G-i^ Tr^vv*- ias»l senr^ired Miss 
AIks::L&ir — ^w^eZL be saf-i "^ Alie&sair'^ wiiboat the Miss 
— as Lis fes»iii:^ Is^fx i-:^ irie siests^rc* And then in 
ten minintes c* i*> his ^■rif -e Sa.x>l up acd shook her- 
self into sL^f e as it w«r^ an-d said : ~ WelL good-by, 
d€sar lady — so gLad to Lave iv:<ii:d yon at hcone — al- 
ways glad to see yoa *:«i third Thursdays. Good- 
bv," and with a toach of her fhigefs to Mrs. Mar- 
sham. wbi> caQed her * dariing.^ she whisbad oat and 
was g»:»ne. followed by h^- husband. 

Mrs. MaTsham got up. too. •Oh! yes. I must 
go. I hare paid you quite a Tidtation, and I shall 
expect you and Miss Xug^^it and the darlings," and 
then she, too, sailed out, canying a milking-stool, 
from which mercifully the pot had be^i removed, in 
her train. 

And after that there was about ten minutes' eager 
conversation of a general kind, during which Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne managed very cleverly to apologize 
for not having introduced any of her guests to Mrs. 
Marsham and Mrs. Atkinson. " I don't know Mrs. 
Marsham very weU," she explained; "by and by, 
when I know her better, I shall be able to introduce 
more freely. And Mrs. Atkinson makes it quite an 
understood thing that she shall be introduced to no- 
body. * I do know such crowds of people,' she says, 
and that," Mrs. Poplin-Browne added, "is true 
enough." 

I could not help thinking that if I were one of the 
other ladies present, I should find presence of mind 
enough to say, that I, too, would rather not know 
Mrs. Atkinson, and for much the same reasons. But 
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none of them did; on the contrary, they all looked 
distinctly impressed, so I supposed that Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne knew the sort of folk with whom she had to 
deal. 

It was astonishing what a lot of invitations I re- 
ceived that afternoon — all the seven ladies who had 
heard Mrs. Marsham ask me asked me also before 
they left. I noticed that not one of them asked me 
through Mrs. Poplin-Browne as she had done, but 
asked me on my own hook, so to speak, which was 
very awkward. 

" I must do as Mrs. Poplin-Browne wishes,*' I said 
pointedly to one lady who wanted to make me prom- 
ise for the following day. 

But she never saw it. And another one who also 
invited me added that she was very quiet and never 
had a crowd like Mrs. Poplin-Browne. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne to me, when 
the last visitor had gone, " I congratulate you — you 
have been a great smccessr 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THB VISCOUNTESS. 

How I did get to love those two dear children to 
be sure — Alix, who had been called " after the dear 
princess," and Ethel. I don't think if the dear 
princess had known the sweet little soul who bore 
her pretty name, that she would have minded or felt 
that it was taking any sort of a liberty ; no, I think 
not even though her father did drop his h's and 
her mother was a perfect social Excelsior! No, I 
don't indeed. For they were the very dearest, quaint- 
est, and most lovable little souls in all the world — not 
the least little bit spoiled by their mother's preten- 
tiousness nor tainted with their father's want of re- 
finement. 

I must say that Mrs. Poplin-Browne was very 
judicious with them, and I thought her views so 
sensible. 

" I don't want to have them forced forward with 
learning," she said to me the morning after my ar- 
rival, when I asked her what lessons they were used 
to doing. " I don't want them to be little prodigies, 
but to be just happy children who are not shy and 
disagreeable, but will go up to anyone and say *How 
do you do?' and shake hands and be little ladies. 
And if you could teach them to do little recitations 
I should just love it." 

" Oh J that's easy enough," I said, and so it was. 

68 
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^ I suppose it would be a little soon to begin music 
— eh?" she asked, doubtfully. 

" WeU, for the piano," I said, dubiously. '*You 
see, their poor little fingers are only gristle as yet. I 
shouldn't begin yet awhile if I were you." 

" Then we won't," she put in. 

" I know we tried with my yoimg sisters and my 
mother stopped us," I went on; "but of course I 
might teach them to sing little songs if you like." 

"Well, I'll leave it to you," she said. "I'm sure 
you know how far to go with them." 

So after that I began to teach them little recita- 
tions, but I foimd they wouldn't have baby ones at 
all. Already their ideas were beyond them, and 
once — well, it was at that first party of Mrs. Marsh- 
am 's (to which I verily believe she had asked all her 
acquaintance, for the house was crammed to suffo- 
cation), they heard a very SBsthetic lady recite the 
story of the Lost. Soul, and Alix in particular seemed 
to have been simply fascinated thereby. For' weeks, 
nay, months afterward, they would often play at par- 
ties, and Alix would annoimce: "Now I'm going to 
'ecite the story of the lost — souir and then with 
many deplorable gestures, with upturned eyes and 
most lugubrious tones, she would spin a long yam 
embodying as much of the lost soul as she could re- 
call, filling in the discrepancies with impromptu lines 
ridiculous as to meaning but a match as to rhyme 
and rhythm ! 

We duly went to Mrs. Marsham's party, for it was 
a party, although she was pleased to call it her " day." 

" We won't go too early," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
that morning to me ; " nothing looks so bad as being 
too early — ^it looks eager." 
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So we strolled in about a quarter to five to find the 
house literally crammed to suffocation. With some 
difficulty Mrs. Poplin-Browne led the way through 
the overflowing hall into the drawing-room, which 
was at the back of the house and occupied the entire 
width of it. She did not seem to know many peo- 
ple, but Mrs. Atkinson was leaning against the door 
of the drawing-room talking away to a man who was 
listening with eyes full of laughter and an expression 
of extreme amusement on his face. 

She happened to look up as Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
struggled to the • doorway. " Ah ! how de do?" she 
said in a friendly sort of tone. "Yes, she's in 
there," she went on in a gay undertone — "but it's 
hot and there's a young person doing something. I 
came out." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne nodded and laughed in reply, 
as if she too hated young persons who do things. I 
wondered if she would expect me to sing after that. 
She edged herself a little farther into the room and 
we followed in her wake. I was quite proud of be- 
ing with her, for she was looking exceeding chic and 
attractive in black and red, with a good deal of dark 
fur about her that stood well out upon her figure. 
Most people looked at her, too, as if thej'' wondered 
who she was, and she bore the scrutiny with a mod- 
est air which was very pretty. 

By that time I was well within the drawing-room 
and had a good view of the " young person who was 
doing something." Of course, the " something " was 
reciting. This girl was a very good and meek and 
mild young person, with no fringe and a pork-pie 
hat with two big silky bobs on the left side of it. 
She stood in the middle of the room with the people 
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standing round for all the world like people standin 
round a grave. It was very queer. All the men had 
their hands clasped one over the other and were star- 
ing down on the small square of unoccupied carpet 
as if looking into the grave of all their hopes ! And 
all the women had put on a pathetic suffering look as 
if they were on the verge of tears. And the young 
person droned on with a story in verse about a little 
newspaper-boy who sold a ha'penny newspaper to an 
old gentleman and had a hundred-pound note given 
with which to pay for it. How he went oflf and nei- 
ther he nor the note turned up again, and how years 
after the old gentleman was casually walking down 
the very same street, having gone bankrupt over the 
loss of the note, and was accosted by a little boy who 
eagerly asked him whether he was the gent as had 
once give a little newspaper-boy a hundred-pound 
note to get changed (so likely, you know), and on the 
old gent saying he was, he received a mysterious in- 
vitation to " come and 'ave a drink along o' me" — but 
no, no, I'm getting a shade mixed, that was another 
story altogether. I beg your pardon. No, he re- 
ceived an invitation to "come along o' me to the 
'orspital" (in a singularly husky voice), and there he 
found the poor little original newsboy who had been 
run over on his way to get the "chainge," and 
had every bone in his body broken, but couldn't die 
comfortably till he knew that the " old gent had got 
his money back." 

The young person herself was nearly affected to 
tears over the end of little Billy, and the faces of the 
women around grew more and more suffering, while 
the men took to examining their own boots with an 
assiduity that would have touched. ^Scia Yi'^^'bs^ <^V ^ 
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stone. And all the time dear Mrs. Marsham stood 
by beaming blandly and benignantly on the scene, as 
if the young lady in the pork-pie hat was, a new 
Frankenstein and she was responsible for her. 

There was a curious sound ran through the room 
as she ceased, and I could not determine whether it 
was a sigh of relief or a sob of emotion ; then every- 
body clapped very loudly, and the next minute every- 
one was talking and .shouting and laughing at the 
very top of his or her voice. I suppose it was all 
right, for the young person in the pork-pie was soon 
surrounded by the little group of admirers, and looked 
consciously unconscious, like a great genius trying 
to hide behind her own identity. I wonder if it 
hurts to be a great genius? 

People had -scarcely got their breath before Mrs. 
Marsham came up to me with just the same bland 
and indulgent smile and said: "You are going to 
give us a song?" 

"Oh, yes, when you like," I answered; of course, 
I had been taken there on purpose to sing. I took off 
my gloves. Of course, I played for myself, as I sel- 
dom used any music. I felt rather scared as I sat 
down at the grand piano facing that crowd of people, 
and all so dreadfully near to me, too. But still it 
didn't do to show it, and I played a dreamy little pre- 
lude and began to sing. I did not sing the song that 
Mrs. Marsham had heard me sing before — I thought 
that would keep. Instead I chose a song called 
" Angels :" 

Angels, what are they? 

Children so sweet ; 
Hair gold and silken. 

Dear little feet; 
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Eyes clear and smiling, 

Thoughts quaint or sad ; 
Hearts like the sunbeams, 

Bright, warm, and glad. 

These are the angels 

Lent us below ; 
Early they leave us, 

God needs them so. 
Sad hearts are yearning. 

Eyes filled with^tears; 
Oh ! shall we find them 

After long years? 

But there are angels, 

White- hair 'd and worn, 
Who still are waiting 

A heav'nly dawn ; 
God needs them surely, 

But bids them stay 
On earth, to guide us 

To perfect day. 

It was a pretty little song enough, and I know my 
voice was fresh and fairly well-trained for a girl out 
of the country ; but they really made too much fuss 
about it. They clapped and several men cried 
" Bravo, bravo !" and I felt myself going as red as a 
peony, and as if I did not know what I should do 
next. You see, I didn't know a soul there, and that 
made me feel rather awkward. 

However, Mrs. Marsham felt for me apparently, 
or else for her guests, for she sailed to me and said : 
"Charming, quite charming," in just the same tone 
that she had said " charming" the first time I saw 
her at Mrs. Poplin-Browne's. " You must positively 
sing another, my dear," she said, "before you spoil 
your voice with tea. You ought never to touch tea 
with a voice like yours." 
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I murmured something to the effect that I would 
sing again if she liked, and she said smilingly that 
she did like, and would I sing the one she had heard 
at Mrs. Poplin-Browne's? — which of course I did. 

I really thought the young lady with the pork-pie 
hat was going to be very ill. She was standing in 
the bay of the grand piano and her look of patient 
endurance would have touched me very much and 
made me feel really sorry for her if I had not seen at 
least a dozen women suffering just with the same ex- 
pression throughout the story (in verse) of the little 
newsboy. Evidently it was fashionable in London, 
or at least in West Kensington, to wear a look of 
silent agony during any kind of performance. I 
made up my mind during that winter that if ever I 
had a house of my own and wanted to give afternoon 
parties I would never have any music, especially 
not my own, or any recitations or anything of the 
kind. 

After I had finished my second song, Mrs. Marsham 
introduced me to two old ladies with beaky noses 
and eye-glasses. One told me my song was very 
pretty, and that she should be very pleased to engage 
me for a small party she was giving next week if I 
would accept a little fee of a guinea to pay my cab. 

I felt myself growing very red, and I felt my back 
getting stiffer, and before I could say a word she saw 
that she had made a mistake. " Perhaps you're not 
a professional singer," she said; "if not you must 
excuse me. Mrs. Marsham sometimes introduces 
singers to me, especially if she knows I have a party 
in prospect. But I shall be very charmed if you will 
come to see me, all the same." 

^^You are very kind," I said, "but I am living 
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with a lady and, of course, I only go where she takes 
me.'* 

" Ah ! yes, yes. And her name is " 

"Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I answered. "I am gov- 
erness to her little girls — perhaps you noticed them." 

"What, those two little gypsies? " she exclaimed. 
" Yes, I did see them, dear little things. Pray in- 
troduce me to Mrs. Poplin-Browne — Poplin-Browne," 
she added reflectively — " I seem to know the name." 

I saw Mrs. Poplin-Browne but a yard or so away, 
and I touched her on the arm. 

" This lady wishes me to introduce you," I said to 
her, then remembered that I had not caught the 
beaky old lady's name. "I'm sorry," I said to her, 
"but I did not catch your name." 

"Nor I yours," she said pleasantly. "I am Lady 
d'Ecie— and you? " 

I couldn't help starting, for the name of d'Ecie 
was as familiar to me as the name of Nugent. 
" Oh !" I said with a little gasp, " I think you will 
know — if you have not forgotten who I am. My 
father was Theophilus Nugent of Dene." 

Lady d'Ecie stared at me with wide-open eyes. 

" You a Nugent — dear old Phil Nugent 's daughter? 
Why, your father and mother dined with me less than 
two years ago. And a governess — my dear, what 
has happened? You are in mourning — donH tell me 
your father is dead !" 

There was no need to tell her, and I couldn't have 
done so if I had tried. She took my hands in hers 
and pressed them hard. " My dear, " she said. " Oh ! 
my dear. Come and lunch with me to-morrow. 
Ah! I forgot — perhaps you cannot." 

"Oh! yes, yes," Mrs. Poplin-'BTOV^ii^ei \st^^ yo.. 
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" Of course she can come. She is not a slave. Any 
time that you like to ask her." 

" Ah ! that is kind of you ; and you will come to 
my little party next week, won't you?" 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne gurgled with gratification, 
and in a flash I found myself wondering what the 
Viscountess d'Ecie would say to — Mr. Poplin- 
Browne 1 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE HONORABLE GEOFFRY. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne was very much excited over 
my imexpected meeting with Lady d'Ecie. 

"I knew, of course," she said volubly, "that the 
Marshams were very good people. Mrs. Marsham's 
husband was a Q. C, and they had a place in 
Hampshire; the eldest son has it now, and one of 
her daughters is married to a man who has quite a 
lovely place in Scotland — I've seen the photo of it. 
Of course, I knew that they were really good people." 

I gathered from this that Mrs. Poplin-Browne had 
never before been personally made known to any of 
Mrs. Marsham's good friends. Well, we all have 
our little weaknesses, and kind and dear and sweet 
as Mrs. Marsham seemed to be, I did not wonder that 
she made but few introductions to friends like Lady 
d'Ecie. Mrs. Poplin-Browne did exactly the same 
thing with her friends. 

"But the most extraordinary thing is," she went 
on, "that you should come to a perfectly strange 
house and be taken to a party where you meet an old 
friend " 

" Well, J never saw Lady d'Ecie before," I put in. 

" But an old friend of your father and mother," she 
corrected, with a certain air of dignity which was 
very funny. " Women like Lady d'Ecie, my dear, 
don't trouble to take up young peap\e> vi\\!ci»Wl\» ^rpcdl^ 
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very good reason for it. You don't half see the ad- 
vantages of the situation." 

It amused me to see how anxious she was about 
it, as if I did not keep a good tight grip on Lady 
d'Ecie, she would vanish into thin air and leave me 
lamenting. She did not seem able to understand 
that although I was delighted to have met Lady 
d'Ecie, yet it was not an immense social event with 
me. And then, too, I could not help wondering what 
Lady d'Ecie would say if ever she came across Mr. 
Poplin-Browne ! 

"It was so sweet of her to ask me," Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne went on, in quite a little gush of feeling. 

" Oh ! I think she is very kind, " I returned. " And 
anyway, she couldn't very well ask me without ask- 
ing you." 

" I don't think those sort of women ever think of 
what they can do," she said, with a wise air. "To 
think of what they want is more in their way as a 
general rule." 

" Oh ! yes. But my mother always thought Lady 
d'Ecie the kindest creature on earth," I rejoined. 

I went to Lady d'Ecie's the following day in time 
for lunch. Mrs. Poplin-Browne herself superintended 
my toilet and brought me a knot of violets to wear at 
my throat. " Now, don't hurry back," she said, in a 
reassuring way. "I am going to several people 
quite near this afternoon, and I shall take the chicks 
with me. So you need not think about them at all. " 

It really was very kind of her, and I said so. I 
felt almost inclined to cry a little when I thought of 
the way in which I had dreaded going out into the 
world and recalled the anxious look in dear mother's 
eyes when she saw me oflE at the station. After all. 
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if Mr. Poplin-Browne did drop his "h" *8, it wasn't 
much to put up with when one looked at all the other 
advantages of the situation; and perhaps neither 
mother nor Lady d'Ecie would ever see him. Since 
Lady d'Ecie had become the Viscountess Dowager — 
though she never called herself so (oh ! no, although 
she was quite an elderly lady and inclined to be 
beaky), Georgina, Viscoimtess d'Ecie, she was 
styled — she had lived in Cadogan Square, and it was 
there that I wended my way the following morning 
when I went to lunch. Mrs. Poplin-Browne wanted 
me to have a brougham, or failing that at least a 
hansom ; but I did not. I did not think it was at 
all likely that Lady d'Ecie would be looking out of 
the window to see me arrive, and I was sure it 
would make absolutely no difference to her how I got 
there as long as I was in time. And anyhow — as I 
told her — Lady d'Ecie would not expect a governess 
to be going about in a brougham, especially (though 
I only thought this) a governess in a tiny doll's 
house in West Kensington, where broughams are 
not as plentiful as they are in Cadogan Square. So 
eventually I went up by train to Sloane Square and 
walked to the house. 

"My dear," cried Lady d'Ecie, holding out both 
her hands and then drawing me to her to kiss me, 
" I am so delighted to see you. It was really most 
amiable of Mrs. um — um — the lady you are with " 

"Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I put in. 

"Yes — Poplin-Browner-yes, yes. As I was say- 
ing, it was really most amiable of her to spare you. 
Yes — and your dear mother — how is she? Where is 
she? How was she left? I fear none too weU, since 
you are here." 
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" Well," I said, candidly, " of course mother is very 
diflPerently oflf to what we were at Dene when dear 
father was living. But she has enough to live on 
with care. She did not wish any of us to be away 
from her, and Nelly — that's my next sister — and I 
undertook to teach the three younger ones." 

"Yes, yes," she murmured. 

"But you know, Lady d'Ecie," I said, "we were 
only their sisters, and we could not make them think 
of us as their governesses. So Nelly and I deter- 
mined to go out, so as to make it possible for mother 
to have our old governess back again." 

" Good girls. And Nelly — where is she?" 

"Oh! Nelly went to Switzerland — ^and Phyllis, 
whom mother was dreadfully anxious about, is at 
home, but she goes every morning to teach the doc- 
tor's little girl — ^just the beginning, you know." 

" Yes — ^yes — Ah ! well, it must be a great comfort 
to your mother to have such good and thoughtful 
girls. You will not lose by it, my dear. God always 
makes it up in the end to those who do their duty, 
always. And — and in this place where you are — are 
you comfortable?" 

" Oh ! yes, very — ^very. Mrs. Poplin-Browne is so 
kind to me," I answered. 

"That is very nice. I thought she seemed a 
kindly sort of person," Lady d'Ecie said, carelessly. 
I can hardly express what it was that gave me the 
impression, but I gathered from her way of speaking 
that she had gauged Mrs. Poplin-Browne at a glance. 
"Such an odd-sounding name," she went on, "one 
cannot help wondering how it was first coined." 

I felt that I could not laugh at the expense of a 
woman who had been so kind to me, though I had 
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been wondering for three weeks past precisely the 
same thing. I was aching to laugh at thus hearing 
my thoughts put into plain words, but I crushed the 
desire down and managed to keep a grave face. 

" I don't know at all, " I replied . " I only know that 
she is most particular about having the double name." 

" Oh 1 1 dare say people with two names get used to 
it," she said. ^ What sort of a person is Mr. Poplin- 
Browne?" 

I wished that she had not asked me that, because 
if I had answered quite truthfully, I should have said 
that he was beyond the pale of her civilization. As 
it was, however, I said : " Oh I he is very kind, a very 
good husband and father and all that. And — ^and — 
just a business man, you know." 

"Ah," remarked Lady d'Ecie, in a tone which did 
not encourage me to go on any farther. I was thank- 
ful for it. 

"I wish," she said, after a few minutes, "that your 
mother had written to me first. I might have got 
you a place more in your own set. However, we 
will see how you get on. How long can you stay?" 

" Any time during the afternoon," I answered. 

" Ah, yes. I am dining out this evening, so I can- 
not ask you to stay to dinner, but I will take you for 
a drive and show you the park and the shops. By- 
the-by, you know perhaps that my son Geoffry lives 
with me?" 

"No," I answered. 

"Yes. I don't know if he will be in to lunch. 

When I say lives with me, I mean that this is his 

home when he chooses to come to it. Generally, of 

course, he is with his regiment." 

" Oh ! he is a soldier, then?" I reixvaockftSL. 
6 
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"Yes, a soldier. He is in the 6th Hussars," with 
a sigh, " and they go to India in less than two years, 
and I am terribly afraid that GeoflE will insist on go- 
ing with them." 

"You'll get used to their being away," I said, by 
way of comfort. "We all felt it dreadfully when 
Gerard first went to sea, and poor mother moped for 
weeks. But she is quite used to it now." 

"But there are eight of you," Lady d'Ecie. said, 
rather sadly ; " I have only my two sons and Lord 
d'Ecie is married. His wife calls him Lord d'Ecie 
to me. I see next to nothing of him, only when he 
steals away alone to see me or I go there to a big 
dinner-party. Ah! there is the bell. Come, my 
child, we won't wait for Geoflf." 

But when we went into the beautiful dining-room, 
which really was like a dining-room and not like a 
doll's house made out of a cupboard, Mr. d'Ecie 
was already there. 

"O Geoflf!" his mother exclaimed, "I scarcely 
hoped to see you. I'm so glad you came back. Let 
me introduce you to Miss Nugent. I was telling you 
at breakfast about my meeting with her so unexpect- 
edly yesterday." 

"Oh! yes, yes. How do you do, Miss Nugent?" 
holding out a strong, friendly hand to me. " Very 
glad to meet you. Will you sit this side?" indicat- 
ing the chair nearest to the fire. 

"Oh! thanks, yes," I said, taking it at once. I 
did not really get a good look at him for some min- 
utes after the soup was served, but oh ! what a fine 
fellow he was — what a contrast to Mr. Poplin- 
Browne, and the callow youth who had formed one 
ot Mrs. Poplin-Browne's " crowd" on the afternoon 
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that Mrs. Marsham heard me sing. He was not 
seven feet high, like most good-looking young men 
are supposed to be — ^he was perhaps five feet eleven, 
but very well-knit and lithe, and he was just hand- 
some enough; a manly young man, with crisp curly 
hair cut rather close, with good teeth that flashed 
every time he smiled, which was pretty often, with 
very blue laughing eyes and a very fine clean-cut 
mouth and chin, which was shown oflE to advantage 
by his being clean-shaven. 

" My mother tells me that you sing wonderfully, 
Miss Nugent,'' he said, presently, when the soup was 
disposed of. 

"Oh! no, not wonderfully — I sing, pretty well," I 
said, modestly. 

" Ah ! well, I hope you are going to sing for us by- . 
and-by — I'm awfully fond of music," he said, leaning 
his arms on the edge of the table and regarding me 
with radiant eyes. 

" Oh I I will, of course, but I believe Lady d'Ecie 
is going to take me for a drive," I answered. 

"Is she? Are you going to take me for a drive, 
too, mother?" 

" Yes, if you want to go," she answered. 

She ha^ beautiful, fine, white hands, on which she 
wore some lovely rings. She was resting them now 
one over the other on the edge of the table before her, 
and I noticed all through the meal that when she did 
so her eyes generally sought his. Evidently "my 
son Geoff" was the favorite of her children. 

" I always like to go out with you except when you 
take that dreadful old lady with the lap-dog." 

"Geoff!" she cried. 

" Yes; I aBsvLve you, Miss "Sug^iA., to^ Tc^riQsi^ Ssss 
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the kindest creature in the world. She has a friend 
who has come to grief and cannot keep a carriage 
now ; so two or three times a week " 

" Once a week, Geoff," Lady d'Ecie put in. 

"Two or three times a week, Miss Nugent," he 
went on laughingly, " she calls for her and takes her 
out. That's nothing — one likes to know one's 
mother does that sort of thing. But this old lady 
has a lap-dog, and she always persists in taking the 
creature. First it sits up and yelps at everybody and 
everything that passes. Then it gets sleepy and set- 
tles down on the best-dressed lap in the carriage. 
Then it begins to shiver and shudder and is put down 
on the fur mat to keep warm. Then it rolls and 
whines and scratches itself till everyone is in dire 
wretchedness and misery for the rest of the day. 
Finally it settles down and deliberately bites dozens 
of holes in everything woollen that comes within 
reach. No less than three suits have I had spoiled 
by that wretched little brute." 

" I never ask you to go when she does now, my 
dear," said the old ladj'-, reproachfully. 

" My dear mother, I know it — I respect you for it — 
but — why not tell her to leave the little beast at home?" 

"She would think it so unkind." 

"I don't see why. However, Miss Nugent is 
mercifully not troubled with an appendage of that 
kind, and I shall be charmed to drive with you this 
afternoon." 

" I'm delighted to hear it, Geoff. I want to take 
Miss Nugent into the park, and to see the shops and 
then home." 

"But we will have that song first," he said, with 
a look and a smile at me. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ITNEXPECTKD ALWAYS HAPPENS! 

When I got back to Rose Diamond Road that 
afternoon after my delightful drive with Lady d'Ecie 
and Mr. Geoffry, I foimd Mrs. Poplin-Browne in a 
state of the wildest excitement. 

"No, never mind the children," she said, seeing 
that I looked round for them; "they are all right 
— they are having tea in the dining-room with 
Parker. I've given them some honey, and they're 
quite happy. Now tell me all — everything. Why 
didn't you bring Lady d'Ecie in to have some tea? 
You might have been sure I should have it all 
ready.". 

" Why, I shouldn't have dreamt of taking such a 
liberty," I burst out. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne stared at me. " My dear — a 
liberty — to bring Lady d'Ecie, a viscountess, in to 
tea," she exclaimed. "Well — that is a funny idea." 
She laughed a good deal, but I could not see the fun 
of it. However, she did not wait for my news, but 
went on. " Well, what did you do? Where did you 
go? Tell me everything." 

I told her as nearly as I could where we had been 
and what I had seen. "What did you have for 
lunch?" she broke in, without giving me time to fin- 
ish. I told her that also. She was quiet for a mixv- 
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ute, then looked up and said: "And whx) was the 
gentleman in the carriage?" 

" Oh I that was Lady d'Ecie's son— Mr. Geoff ry 
d'Ecie," I answered. 

" The Honorable Geoffry d'Ecie?" she asked. 

"Yes," I answered. 

Poor lady, she was quite overwhelmed by the 
sound of the words. " Does he live with her?" she 
asked. "Yes, when he is at home, but he is gener- 
ally with his regiment." 

" Oh ! then he's an officer?" 

"Yes." 

"Is he nice? Oh! but of course he is charming,'' 
she cried. 

"Well, he is," I said, laughing, "though I don't 
see any ' of course ' about it." 

"Ah! well," with a long breath and a pause. 
" Let me give you a cup of tea, dear," she said, as if 
she had suddenly remembered that I might want 
one. She gave me the tea and sat watching me re- 
flectively while I drank it. I was glad to have it, 
for our lunch had lieen a well-seasoned one and the 
thimbleful of coffee which followed it had not been 
enough to fully quench my thirst. 

" Is he well off?" she asked, suddenly, 

"Who? Mr.d'Ecie?" 

"Yes." 

"I haven't an idea," I answered. "They seem 
well off enough. Why?" 

" Oh I nothing — ^nothing ! I wonder if he wiU call 
here?" 

" Not unless you ask him," I said — " at least I don't 
mean that," I added, quickly, for I felt that she was 
capable of doing awt^hing for the sake of getting 
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such a young man to show himself at one of her 
afternoons — " I mean that he couldn't call unless he 
had met you and asked if he might — could he?" 

*' No, I suppose not," in a regretful tone. " Do you 
think he wiU be at the party next week?" 

I really did not know — ^however, I temporized. 

"I should think he will, if he is in town," I an- 
swered. 

Dear, dear; she talked about nothing else that 
evening but Lady d'Ecie and the Honorable Geoffry. 
All her anxiety was fixed on whether he would call 
in Rose Diamond Road or not. /devoutly hoped that 
he would not, for I felt sure she would commit herself 
in some way or other. Besides, I was as sure as I 
could be of anything that she would not be content 
with a caU ; that she would want to go further and 
ask him to dinner or something of that kind. Now 
a dinner-party of four, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne, Mr. d'Ecie, and myself was simply 
a prospect of agony to me. I am not snobbish, and 
Mr. Poplin-Browne had received me very kindly and 
I was very grateful to him, but he and Geoffry 
d'Ecie together seemed to me an impossible mixture, 
and after all there could be no necessity for bring- 
ing the son of my father and mother's old friiand into 
intimate contact with my employer. 

However, Mr. d'Ecie did call — yes, and the very 
next day, too. He came about half -past twelve, and 
when I came in with the children I foimd him in 
the drawing-room talking away to Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne as if he had known her for ten years. 

The drawing-room door was a little open, and 
when she heard us come in she called out to us, 
and we all went into the room. \ eoivii^ \\^\»\s5^ 
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being surprised, and I felt myself going very red and 
hot. 

" Isn't it kind of Mr. d'Ecie?" she exclaimed. 
^ He has come to ask us to go to the Haymarket to- 
night. He has a box! Isn't that delightful?" 

I looked across at him and dropped my eyes in- 
stantly. "Oh! most kind," I said, a little awk- 
wardly. " Is Lady d'Ecie going?" 

" My mother never goes to theatres," he answered; 
"she always gets cold, or something of that kind; 
she is not really very strong. But she had this box 
sent and — and she suggested that perhaps it would 
please you to go. And I shall be delighted to escort 
you," glancing from one to the other. 

"It will be delightful," Mrs. Poplin-Browne mur- 
mured. 

" And you will dine with me first?" he said in his 
pleasant, persuasive tones. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne answered for us both. " Oh ! 
that will be charming," she cried. 

" And— er— Mr.— Poplin " 

I confess that my heart began to beat like fury. 
Only think of Mr. Poplin-Browne with his 'earty 
ways and his florid appearance dining in some club 
or restaurant with Geoflfry d'Ecie? In the flash of 
an instant I made up my mind that if she accepted 
for him I would " fall " myself downstairs and be se- 
riously incapacitated from making such a party of 
four complete. The next moment, however, my mind 
was relieved, for Mrs. Poplin-Browne said, in an ad- 
mirably careless way : " It's very sweet of you, but 
I'm sure my husband cannot — he is dining out this 
evening," and then I remembered with almost a 
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spasm of relief that it was a third Wednesday, the 
evening on which he always dined out. 

"Then we must manage without him," Mr. d'Ecie 
remarked, in a tone of good-natured indifference. 
"Would you rather I asked another man? Yes, I 
think I had better — it's more complete,- isn't it ? Yes, 
I know the very man. And if we dine in the east 
room at the Criterion, eh? It's comfortably near the 
theatre." 

With that he betook himself away, and Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne sat down to consider what she should 
wear and to lament that it was her "day," and that 
she was only afraid that she would be tired before the 
evening. But what a joy the prospect of that even- 
ing was to her ! She had quite a crowd that after- 
noon, chiefly, I think, because I had been to lunch 
at Lady d'Ecie's the previous day. I could not im- 
agine what other reason could make them all take 
such intense interest in me. I don't think it was an 
especiaUy enjoyable afternoon for anyone. I heard 
one lady say in an awed whisper to another that 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne was getting too grand for words, 
and the other one said out loud: "Sally Huggins 
getting grand — I'd like to see her getting grand with 
me." 

" But this young nobleman " the first one began, 

when the stronger-minded one broke in, contempt- 
uously: "Oh! she's right enough to make use of 
these people, and I dare say there's a love-affair with 
the pretty new governess in the background. She 
seems to belong to what Sally calls 'good' people — 
as if people were any better because they have a title. 
And he isn't a nobleman — ^he's a nobleman's son — 
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that's very different. I don't blame poor dear Sally 
for being a little bit off her head — but she must know 
perfectly well that it isn't for her. Fancy Sally go- 
ing to dine and do a theatre, as she pints it, with an 
Honorable — well, when one looks back, it is funny. 
It's my belief that if Sally had happened to marry 
a duke instead of Tom Browne, she would have 
lorded it with the best of them." 

I didn't want to hear all this, but I could not help 
myself, for I was standing near the little tea-table 
and they were sitting down just in front of me, so 
that I could not possibly move out of ear-shot. Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne was sitting on the settee with a lady 
of less reminiscent quality and somewhat more of 
Lady d'Ecie's style of manners. And, after all — 
well, to be quite honest, I did not mind hearing 
the two good ladies gossip— for they were not in any 
way telling secrets. 

I must say that to this day it puzzles me to know 
how Mrs. Poplin-Browne's friends stood that settee. 
It was so aggressively distinctive. Never did I see — 
even the room was empty save for ourselves and one 
caller — any one of what I might call inferior rank 
sitting thereon. If her visitor were just an ordinary 
nobody, she had a trick of sitting down in the very 
middle of the settee and indicating a chair opposite 
by an almost imperceptible gesture. If her friend 
were a little higher in the social scale she would sit 
down at one end and pat the seat in distinct invita- 
tion. It was very odd ! 

I sang twice that afternoon, and that and the two 
children kept everything from getting too stately. 
Those dear little chicks — they didn't care whether 
people were " good" or not — they only knew if they 
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Icved ihem ; a very good standard after all. As long 
as the two ladies who had been exchanging confi- 
dences remained, I could scarcely keep from laugh- 
ing whenever I saw their heads together, and felt by 
their manner that they were busily engaged in dis- 
cussing either their hostess or me. How utterly out 
of it they were in imagining that Mr. d'Ecie was 
actuated by any idea of that sort. What would they 
have thought if they had been told that I had never 
even seen Mr. d'Ecie imtil the previous day? 

Toward six o'clock, Mrs. Poplin-Browne began to 
get very uneasy, for we had promised to be at the 
Criterion at seven to the minute, and she wanted to 
make a regular toilette. I think all her visitors per- 
ceived it, for they took their departure en masse and 
left us to our own devices. 

"Thank goodness, they are all gone," she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of much relief. " Now, my chicks, 
let Parker give you your tea and put you to bed, and 
let Miss Nugent go and get dressed." 

" Is Awty going out wiflf you?" Alix asked. 

" Yes, darling, you'll be right with Parker, won't 
you?" 

"Oh! yes, mummy, dear," they cried in one 
breath. " But what are you going to put on?" 

" Oh ! I shall put my red gown on ; it looks bright 
and warm, and will go well with yours, my dear. 
You will wear a low dress, of course?" 

" I can't," I replied; " I haven't one." 

"You haven't a low dress? " incredulously. 

" No, really. You see, we were not going out, so 
there was no need of one And I never thought for 
a moment that I should need one here." 

" Did you think we were savage^^^" ^\i^ ^x\<^. 
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"No, I didn't; but I thought you would keep me 
in my place, and — and " 

"Dear, dear — poor child, what a place you must 
have imagined you were coming to ! But there ! go 
and make yourself look as nice as you can ; be quick 
— you have no time to lose." 

I must say that she had very good taste. She sent 
for me — at least, to be quite correct, she called to me 
to come into her room when I was dressed. And 
she looked handsome. 

" As you haven't a low body I have put on a high 
one, too," she said, and uncommonly well she looked 
in a bright red silk gown, with a full skirt just 
touching the ground, and square at the front with a 
shower of black lace falling over her shoulders. 

"Oh! you look charming," I cried. 

She quite flushed with pleasure. " I want to look 
presentable," she said. " There, that is my little pres- 
ent to you. I sent Marshall out to see if she could 
get them." 

" That" was a sweet cluster of white flowers, and I 
exclaimed aloud at the sight of them. Now, wasn't 
it kind of her? When one has been in great trouble 
a little kindness touches one, and I felt inclined to 
break down then. However, I did manage to wink 
the tears out of my eyes, and those dear children 
danced round me while their mother pinned the 
flowers in at the proper angle under my left shoul- 
der. I did so want to run there, and then and tell 
mother and Nelly all about it. 

To my relief she thought a cab good enough to go 
up in. It was a long drive, but I enjoyed it, and the 
brightly-lighted streets were still enough of a novelty 
to find delight in them, without the further pleasure 
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of having a dinner at the Criterion and a theatre to 
follow. 

It was just two minutes past seven as we reached 
the door, and sure enough Mr. d'Ecie was standing 
there waiting for us. 

"There he is," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne in a tone 
of delight. He saw us almost before the cab stopped. 
" You are punctual," he said, gayly. " I've got such 
a dear old chap coming to dine with us, I know 
you'll like him. Keal luck getting him at the last 
minute. Why, here he is — up to time, too. Well, 
Billy, you're a real good chap to be here to the min- 
ute. Let me introduce you to Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
and Miss Nugent, Sir William Sherringham." 

Sir William Sherringham bowed profoundly. "I 
was delighted to come," he said, looking at Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne. " I say, GeoflP, old fellow, is it any good 
stopping here in the draught? No, that's what I 
thought. Bad plan — never do it myself," turning to 
her ; " colds easier to catch than to get rid of. You'll 
go up in the lift, won't you?" 

We did go up in the lift, and we took oS. our 
cloaks in a cloak-room, and then just as we turned 
into the corridor leading to the east room, I heard 
a voice in accents of surprise saj'' : " Why, Sally, old 
girl, what brings you 'ere?" 

My worst fears had come true! 



I 



CHAPTER XI. 

DOUBT ! 

I SHALL never forget GeoflFry d'Ecie's face when 
he realized that the large and florid gentleman who 
so familiarly accosted Mrs. Poplin-Browne was no 
other than her husband ! He looked at him with a 
sort of stricken surprise just faintly dashed with an 
expression of amusement. For my own part I would 
cheerfully have died at that moment, because I felt 
— well, I felt as if I had, though without my own 
desire or, indeed, consent, let my mother's old friends 
in for acquaintances which they would not naturally 
have chosen. The whole situation was awkward, 
for although the Poplin-Brownes had been so really 
kind to me, they were not my friends but my em- 
ployers, and there was no real reason why they should 
be mixed up with the d'Ecies, or I either for the 
matter of that. I never saw Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
show in the smallest degree that she was conscious 
of her husband's want of polish excepting that 
once ! 

" Oh ! is that you? " she said, a little coldly; "you 
were the very last person I expected to see. I 
thought you always dined in the city." ^ 

" So we do," he answered, "but one of the fellows 
proposed adjourning here for a change." 

" I see. Well, Miss Nugent and I are dining with 
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Mr. d'Ecie and going to a theatre afterward. I left 
a note at home to explain. My husband, Mr. d'Ecie, " 
she added. 

Mr. d'Ecie put out his hand. " How d'you do? 
No use asking you to join us, I suppose?" he asked 
in quite an every-day tone. 

"No, thanks; besides, I'm in ordinary toggery. 
And we are dining in the next room. By-by — 'ope 
you'll enjoy yourself — yourselves, I mean." 

We parted then ; my pleasure was all gone for that 
evening. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne went in first, sailing uncon- 
cernedly to where Sir William was standing waiting 
for us. Mr. d'Ecie caught my arm and held me back. 

"Don't be vexed about it," he said, in a kind un- 
dertone. " I quite understand how it is. I don't like 
to see you look like that." 

I tried to smile, for it was impossible to say very 
much just then; besides, what could I say? No 
girl could have had more kindness than Mr. Poplin- 
Browne had shown to me, and yet — yet — ^he was so 
common, he was so 'earty and loud and blatant and 
— and — oh! well, you know — everyone must know 
how it feels to be mixed up intimately with people 
you don't care to be seen with. I dare say the feel- 
ing was snobbish, but I couldn't help it if it were. 
We had a lovely dinner, and Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
and Sir William Sherringham got on like a house 
on fire ; indeed, before we had reached the sweets, I 
heard him ask if he might come and call on her. I 
need hardly say that she told him yes, and that her 
next day was the first Wednesday in the month. 

Mr. d'Ecie devoted himself to me, but in a very 
frank and friendly kind of way, more aa it \\ft ^^s^kj^ 
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to make me forget my annoyance than for any other 
reason. 

We had a four-wheeled cab down to the theatre, 
because the pavement was a little damp; and we 
had a big box close to the stage, which held the four 
of us comfortably without anyone sitting behind. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne had the place of honor, then 
came Sir William, then me, and then Mr. d'Ecie. 
By this arrangement we were able to talk much more 
confidentially than we had been able to do at the 
small dinner-table. Mr. d'Ecie took full advantage 
of the fact. 

" Now we can speak in comfort, " he remarked, with 
a good-natured glance at Sir William, who had 
turned his back on me completely. "I say. Miss 
Nugent, you've quite got over it, I hope. I under- 
stood so awfully well — I had some such idea from 
your manner the other day, though I hardly thought 
he was as impossible as that." 

"I feel so mean about it," I burst out — I really 
couldn't help it — " because, you know, I had never 
thought somehow that I should have to go out into 
the world and work for my living, and when I had 
to, I dreaded it so, you don't know. I'd heard such 
tales about governesses and how they were treated 
like — like dirt, and it was all so different from what 
I expected. You don't know how kind they've been 
to me — and he, too — and I — I feel mean to mind his 
' h ' 's and all the rest. I feel as if I ought to be 
killed." 

I am bound to say that Mr. d'Ecie burst out laugh- 
ing, but it was kindly laughter all the same. 

"My dear child," he said, taking my arm and 
holding it lightly, " there's no need for you to feel 
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that way at all. The man isn't of your class, and 
all the kindness in the world won't make him so ; 
but he doesn't hurt anyone. It makes no difference 
to me if he does drop his 'h' 's and call his wife 
'old girl' — there are many worse things than that, 
and I shall always make a point of being civil and 
pleasant to him. I'm sorry that she" — with a glance 
at Mrs. Poplin-Browne — " hasn't got a more present- 
able husband ; Billy Sherringham there would suit 
her better. Still, he is what he is, and doesn't seem 
at all a bad sort, either. So don't you worry about 
that, wiU you?" 

He pressed my arm with his strong firm fingers as 
he might press the hand of a troubled child, and I — 
well, it was still but a short time since the world had 
entirely changed for me, and a little thing easily 
broke me down — I nearly broke down then and the 
tears flooded into my eyes and threatened to overflow. 
In an instant, Mr. d'Ecie saw it and caught my hand 
under cover of Sir William's broad back. 

"Have I said something to upset you?" he asked 
anxiously ; " God knows I wouldn't do that for the 
world." 

I winked my tears away by a great effort and 
looked up into his kind eyes — and they were such 
kind eyes. "It's not that," I whispered, "but I was 
so wretched about it — I didn't want to be mean to 
him, and I didn't want to be a nuisance to you. 
You see, I never lived in the same house with any- 
body who dropped his 'h' 's before and — and I canH 
get used to it." 

"Oh! that's a very small matter," he said with a 
laugh — "there's the curtain going up." 

I turned my head toward the atage> ^T£\a^\» -vskl^^^rjcv.- 
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scious that he still held my hand. He pressed it 
hard for a moment ere he released it. 

"I think you're a darling," he said in a very low 
voice. 

I never looked at him again all through the act. 
I think I was a little frightened. I am sure that my 
heart was beating hard enough to be heard by the 
others in the box ; Mr. d'Ecie must have known what 
a tumult I was in. 

Did I enjoy that evening? Yes — ^yes — a thousand 
times yes ! It was pleasure and pain strangely min- 
gled, so that I hardly knew which was which. 

As for Sir William and Mrs. Poplin-Browne, they 
were simply absorbed in each other, or as Mr. d'Ecie 
put it, " Isn't old Billy going it?" 

He certainly did "go it," and when we got to the 
door he proposed our having a couple of hansoms, 
and that he and Mr. d'Ecie should take us home. 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne, however, put her foot down on 
that and I felt very glad somehow. 

"Then I shall call to-morrow," he said deter- 
mineily. 

If Mrs. Poplin-Browne had been a girl of sixteen, 
she could not have looked more coy. 

" No : not to-morrow," she said. " I shall not be in." 

" Where are you going?'' he demanded. 

" To nobody you know," with a laugh. 

"But where?" 

" To l^rs. Marshams'." 

"What— the Q. C. Marsham?" 

"Yes." 

" All right. Then I shall call next day," and with 
that Mr. d'Ecie pulled him out of the way and put 
his arm over the wheel for us to get into the cab. 
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" It has been lovely !" was her tx>mment as soon as 
we were started on our way. "Dear child, I'm 
afraid I left you to your fate and just enjoyed my- 
self. But it was such a charming fate. I don't sup- 
pose you minded very much." 

"Oh, I got on all right," I answered, prosaically. 

All the same my heart was not in a very prosaic 
state — far from it ! I felt that I was ia fool and yet 
— yet — ^though it was a dull, muggy December night, 
without a moon or a single star in the sky, the whole 
atmosphere seemed radiant and alive with beauty. 

"Such men are nice," I woke lip to find Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne saying — "they are nice." 

I felt so guilty. I felt as if I had done an irrepa- 
rable damage that no earthly power could restore — as 
if I had been the one to make her dissatisfied with 
her own sort of man; and as if, if once her eyes and 
ears were opened to her husband's "h" 's and other 
imperfections, she could never put him ba6k in the 
same place again. I felt that I had done a wicked 
thing in coming to Rose Diamond Road ; and yet how 
was I to know that within a few days of doing so, I 
should meet with an old friend of my mother's who 
would, all innocently, it is true, bring this new state 
of affairs about? 

I went to bed that night, and cried till I was sick 
and ill. For the first time I was really homesick, 
and oh ! how I did wish myself safely at home again 
and under my mother's wing. And yet I #as not 
sorry that I had met Mr. d'Ecie — oh! no, no, I 
think I was something more than glad. 

At that time I never thought of marrying Geoffry 
d'Ecie; such an idea was as far as possible from my 
thoughts, which were in a sort ol c^ao^^ ^xA ^i^xs^sij^ 
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indefinable. No, I was trembling and upset, and I 
think I was dazzled by his beauty of person, his 
kindness and thoughtfulness, and his tender and 
charming voice. 

The first person to greet me when I appeared in 
the dining-room the following morning was Mr. 
Poplin-Browne. He was standing on the hearth- 
rug with an open newspaper in his hand. 

" Well, young lady," he remarked, in a jocular tone, 
"you don't look as if your evening's dissipation 'ad 
agreed with you over well." 

I tried to smile. " Oh ! I have a headache, " I said, 
feebly. 

" 'Eadache— a young thing like you oughtn't to 
know the meaning of the word 'eadache," he said, 
briskly. " 'Pon my word, I never was so taken aback 
in my life as to see Sally in all her toggery at the 
Cri. with a young feller I'd never seen before. 'Pon 
my word, you might 'ave knocked me down with a 
feather. It's a good thing I'm not of a jealous dis- 
position." 

I said to myself that, such being the case not- 
withstanding, it was a good thing that he had not 
happened to sit within earshot of Sir Williaml Sher- 
ringham the previous evening, for I was greatly 
afraid that even so very genial a man might have 
raised objections to the style of that gentleman's at- 
tentions to his wife. 

In fact, I was dreadfully uncomfortable about Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne — dreadfully; for I felt that if any- 
thing awful came of it I should both blame myself 
and be blamed by others for having been the means, 
though innocent enough, goodness knows, of bring- 
ing it about. Indeed, I ventured during the morning 
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to hint \ii a very mild and timid way to Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne that I had some fears on the subject. She, 
however, simply shrieked at me : 

"My dear child," she cried, '*0h! my dear child. 
Well, it's easy to see that you have not been long in 
London. My dear, every woman, who is any one, 
has a tame cat — every one. " 

" A tame cat !" I echoed. 

" Yes, a tame cat — a man who goes about with her 
and shows her little attentions, and — and is great 
friends with her, not exactly spoony on her, but the 
next door to it. One's husband doesn't mind it 
a bit." 

"I think it's horrid," I cried, indignantly. 

" I dare say it is," she said, with a pensive air, " but 
what are you to do? Other women all do it — even 
fat old ladies have a tame cat as long as they can 
possibly get one. And if you don't have one every- 
one thinks it's because y^ou can't, not because you 
won't." 

" But Sir William Sherringham was spoony last 
night," I objected, "he was awfully spoony." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne looked a little conscious. 
"Oh! no, dear, a little taken, that was all." 

" And are you going to make a tame cat of him?" 
I asked bluntly. 

"My dear, what a leading question," she cried; 
but it was an evasive answer all the same. 

Well, 1 suppose it was because he was a baronet, 
and perhaps in her place I should have been flattered 
as she was ! Any way, the very first person I saw 
when we went to Mrs. Marsham's house that after- 
noon was Sir William Sherringham, and immediately 
behind, listening with an air of great deference to a 
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taU, pretty, fair girl in a green dress, was my new 
friend, Mr. GeoflFry d'Ecie. 

He had apparently just asked her to go and have 
some tea with him, for she had her hand on his arm. 

" No," she was saying, in a very high-pitched voice, 
"we were going quite in a different direction, but 
Mrs. Marsham has got a wonderful new girl to sing 
or something, and she made a point of our coming. 
I loathe girls who sing and do things — however, 
since I've seen a man I know here, I don't mind so 
much. By-the-by," she went on, "when are you 

going to be " But just then a stout lady pushed 

up against me and I missed the rest. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ROSE DIAMOND ROAD NOT FORGOTTEN. 

From that time on Sir William Sherringham — 
Billy, as his friends called him — and Mr. d'Ecie 
were continually in and out of Rose Diamond Road. 
They got into the way of dropping in quite indis- 
criminately on at-home days and oflf-days ; in fact, 
I think Sir "William liked it better when there werp 
no other people there. 

It was astonishing to me how Mr. Poplin-Browne 
stood it, but he did, and indeed, I fancied he was not 
a little proud of his wife's new "tame cat." And 
oddly enough Sir William never happened to meet 
him. 

Mr. d'Ecie did more than once, for when there 
was positively no excuse for getting us up to town, 
he more than once persuaded Mrs. Poplin-Browne, in 
a round-about sort of fashion, to ask him to take pot- 
luck with us. 

And 1 must say he behaved admirably on these 
occasions, appearring with praiseworthy punctuality 
and with a bulky parcel containing a gift for each of 
the children. And those dear children simply wor- 
shipped him. And he talked a good deal to his host, 
quiet, sensible, intelligent talk, such as showed me 
another side of his character altogether. 

"'E's the best fellow I've met for many a day," 
was Mr. Poplin-Browne's remark at\feT \i^ V^ ^\sx^ 
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with us the first time. " And nothing stuck-up or 
'aughty about 'im." 

Dear, dear, I wondered what he would feel like if 
he could see Sir William — Sir William, who knew 
the five-o'clock ways of No. 21 Rose Diamond Road 
much better than the master of the house did. For 
Sir William might accurately have been called both 
stuck-up and 'aughty — ^he had a way of classing the 
people with whom he was brought into contact in a 
lump as being in or not in what he called " so-cie- 
tay !" and of giving a little shrug of his shoulders and 
a slight gesture outward of his hands which used to 
make me long, as the boys would say, to punch his 
head ; because he knew that Mrs. Poplin-Browne was 
not in what he called society, although he did meet 
her at Mrs. Marsham'sand at Lady d'Ecies', too. I 
had a feeling all the time that if ever he chanced to 
meet Mrs. Poplin-Browne's husband, he would arch 
his eyebrows and put on a vacant stare and open his 
mopth a little as if astonishment or a fit had seized 
him on sight of this " impossible" person. Yet Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne seemed perfectly charmed by him; 
and she was so proud of his devotions ! 

I was not happy at this time — no, I was not happy. 
In one way yes, for I had begun to feel that GeoflFry 
d'Ecie cared for me, though he had not said so more 
definitely than he had done that night at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Yet, when he took my hand at 
meeting or parting, he seemed to hold it lingeringly, 
and sometimes — oh! no, often — when his eyes met 
mine they seemed as if they were trying to tell me 
volumes which his tongue could not or would not 
speak. 

And jet I had never forgotten that unfinished sen- 
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tence which I had overheard at Mrs. Marsham^s — 

" When are you going to be " could the missing 

word have been "married?" 

I had no opportunity of finding out. As soon as 
he found me out that day, he abandoned the young 
lady with the strident voice and remained glued to 
my side until we left — indeed, to be explicit, he left 
with us. I asked him who she was and he answered 
promptly : " Oh ! a horrid woman, a Miss de Ruthven. 
I believe she's a fraud — there must be something 
shaky about such a name as Ruthven with a 'de' be- 
fore it. If you hadn't turned up soon I should have 
had to fly in sheer self-defence." 

But though I acquired no information, I yet did 
not forget what Miss de Ruthven had said, though 
had it not been for Mr. d'Ecie's own manner I might 
have fancied that I had been mistaken entirely. 

But his manner was strange. As we got to know 
each other better he seemed to get sadder. Some- 
times I could just catch a strangled sort of sigh, but 
always after such he would shake himself together, 
as it were, and laugh and joke and talk as if the 
very gayest and wildest spirits had come upon 
him. 

And at last his leave came to an end and he made 
up a little dinner with a theatre to follow as a last 
entertainment. I shall never forget it. Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne had weeks before insisted on my having a 
low bodice made to my gauzy frock. It had sleeves 
of transparent stuff and a soft and fluffy edging 
around the top of the bodice. I know I looked nice 
enough — I scarcely remember what I felt. 

We dined in the east room again, and went down- 
stairs to see Charles Wyndham m ^^ T>^V\ftL ^^XYv^r 
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I forgot the others, even Geoffry d'Ecie, and I cried 
till the front of my pretty frock was soaked with my 
tears. 

" We ought to have supper after all this," said Sir 
William, who looked as if he had not shed a tear for 
twenty years. 

The other agreed, and we did have something; and 
then we set oflf for West Kensington in two hansoms, 
needless to say Geoffry and I together. " Drive as 
slow as you like," he said to the cabman. 

For a little while we did not either of us say any- 
thing. I was almost unnerved by the pain of the 
play I had just seen and — and by the pain of the 
coming parting. "Awty," he said, as we sped 
quietly down Piccadilly, " darling, we've got nearly 
to the end now." 

I looked straight in front of me out through the 
dimly-blurred glass, a mist dancing in front of my 
eyes, a dreadful chill fear knocking at my heart. 

" Yes," I said, trying hard to make my voice sound 
cool and unconcerned. 

It did not deceive him though — oh! no. He 
slipped his arm round me and drew me quite close 
to him. 

"My dear little love," he said, "kiss me." 

I did not resist, but at the same time I only sub- 
mitted passively to the caress. My heart was beating 
furiously and I felt as if all my will and strength 
were slipping away out of my own feeble grasp. 

"Don't make-believe you don't care for me;" he 
said, imperiously. " You know I love you." 

" I thought you liked me," I murmured, evasively. 

" Liked you," he echoed, with a laugh, " like you !" 
Then his mood changed. " Dear little one," he said, 
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tenderly, " you don't know how utterly I am wrapped 
up in you — body and soul — body and soul !** 

He did not kiss me again or even look at me ; his 
arm even relaxed its hold, and he gave such a woe- 
begone sigh that I nearly cried out aloud in sym- 
pathy. 

"Look here," he cried, almost roughly, "I don't 
know you as well as you know yourself. What sort 
of a girl are you ? I think — I feel sure that you're the 
bravest- girl I ever knew. Are you brave enough to 
trust me — to wait for me — to be true, whatever hap- 
pens? " 

" I think so," I said, softly. 

" Even if appearances are altogether against me?" 
he went on — he was holding me very close to him 
then and was looking anxiously into my eyes. 

"Yes," I answered, "I could." 

He kissed me then. " Darling, " he said, " you don't 
know how it hurts me to leave you, to part from you 
without saying what I want to say; but you will 
trust me — you are sure you will? " 

"Yes, I will ti-ust you," I said, firmly. 

" I'm going to India in a few months," he went on, 
feverishly, " and — and I may be away for three or 
four years. Suppk)sing that you change — look here," 
suddenly pulling a ring off his finger, " I'll give you 
this and if you change, send it me back, will you?" 

"I shall not send it back," I said, with a smile. 
" And supposing that you " 

"Don't," he said, sharply, "don't— don't — we are 
there," as the cab turned the comer of Rose Diamond 
Road. "Kiss me, dear — good-by. God bless you, 
my sweetheart !" 

In another minute we had pulled up with a \<^T:k 
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and the next we were on the wide pavement, which 
was pretty dry and clean. 

"You'll come in?" said Mrs. Poplin-Browne hos- 
pitably. 

Sir William seemed to be on the point of accepting 
the invitation, but GeoflFry d'Ecie spoke instead of 
him. "No, Mrs. Poplin-Browne — you must have 
had more than enough of us, and I must get home 
early. You'd better go back with me, Billy." 

" If you're going straight back, I will," he replied. 

"I am. Well, good-by, Mrs. Poplin-Browne. I 
have to thank you for much pleasure and kindness. 
I was never so sorry to get to the end of my long 
leave before." 

"But you will be having leave again?" she said, 
anxiously. 

" Not just yet, " he said. " Good-by. " 

He turned and took my hand for a moment. 
"Good-by — darling," he muttered under his breath, 
then jumped back into the cab without another word. 

Sir William's farewells were more elaborate, and 
I with just a brief good-night to him went indoors, 
letting myself in with my own key. I was in the 
drawing-room, which looked cosey and warm, when 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne came in. She came near to the 
fire and looked keenly at me. 

"My dear," she said, "is — ^has — what has hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing," I said, and yet — yet — I was radiantly 
happy and could not hide it. 

She caught my hand in hers. " You are engaged?" 
she said, delightedly, holding up the ring to the light. 

" No — no — not at all. We may be some day, but — 
but he has asked me to wait — that's all." 
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**It is the same thing," she said, in a glad voice. 
" I suppose he has to break it to my lady, perhaps 
there are debts to be got rid of. But I was the first 
to wish you joy, my dear. You won't forget that, 
will you?" 

" I shall never forget how good and kind and sweet 
you've been to me," I said, throwing my hands about 
her neck. " And you will not breathe it to anyone. 
You will remember that nothing is settled yet — that — 
that I may change my mind or-rhe may change his?" 

"I will remember," she said, smiling at me, as if 
such a contingency was perfectly impossible. She 
mercifully let me go to bed then without any further 
comments. I was awake most of the night, not un- 
happily so — oh! no, but in that wide-awake state 
which is almost the extremest height of bliss. 

It is true that I got up in the morning with black 
rings round my eyes and a shipwrecked 3ort of feel- 
ing about me. It would be months and months be- 
fore I should see Geoflfry again, if ever; nothing 
definite had been said, no actual promise had been 
given, so that there was no such wonderful matter to 
be happy about, and yet — yet — he loved me — I was 
certain sure of that, as we used to say at dear old 
Dene, when we were children. 

And what a blank his going had left in my life. 
I felt as if the sun had ceased shining, as if there 
were nothing to do, nothing to look forward to any 
longer except in a far distant future which might 
never come for me at all. 

About ten days after Geoff's departure I had a 
note from Lady d'Ecie. 

" My dear child," she said, " I am veiy lotifeVj «snAl 
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dull without anybody. Ask your kind Mrs. Browne 
to let you bring the children to spend the day with 
me to-morrow. I will send the carriage down at 
twelve o'clock. Aff. yours, 

"Georgina d'Ecie." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne was delighted — she even for- 
gave the plain "Bjowne" of Lady d'Ecies' letter. 
And the next morning we dressed the chicks in their 
prettiest frocks, and were all ready when the com- 
fortable open carriage drew up at the door. How 
proud she was, how she revelled in the knowledge 
that her neighbors could all have a full view of it. 
Fain would she have kept it standing at the door 
awhile, but I knew what efifect that would have upon 
Lady d'Ecies' coachman, and I resolutely hurried 
Alix and Ethel into it. 

Lady d'Ecie seemed very much delighted to see 
us. It was the first time that the little girls had 
been to see her excepting once at an afternoon-party. 
I had no fear for their manners, for they were the 
best behaved children I had ever known, I think. 
And they fully justified my confidence that day, for 
they sat up and managed their big knives and forks 
like little ladies, and behaved beautifully. Lady 
d'Ecie was exceedingly kind to them. She gave 
them a most generous lunch with as many grapes 
and bananas afterward as they could eat, and then 
she had the cat and her kittens brought up into the 
tnoming-room for them to play with, and then she 
turned out a lot of drawers and boxes that she might 
find various odds and ends with which to amuse them. 

At four o'clock we had a cup of tea, and there were 
some special good things for the children which they 
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thoroughly enjoyed. " I am going to take you home 
early," she said, smiling at Alix, "because I want 
to make a little call on mother; and perhaps if we 
pass a very nice toy-shop on our way, we might stop 
and buy ourselves a dolly each. What do you say, 
little people?" 

Well, they said just what all other little people 
would have said under the same circumstances, and 
sure enough we called at a lovely shop, and each of 
the dear little souls became the proud possessor of a 
lovely, large, and beautifully dressed doll. 

It was quite dark when we reached Rose Diamond 
Road, and as the carriage drew up at the gate a tall 
figure stopped too in response to a shout from Alix 
and Ethel. " 'Olio, youngsters," said the voice of 
Mr. Poplin-Browne, through the gloom — " 'ave you 
been out gallivanting? Jump me down, Mr. Per- 
kins." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AT last! 

" Jump me down, Mr. Perkins," was a very favorite 
joke at Rose Diamond Road. It was intended to 
convey something of unusual grandeur, though how 
an old Punch picture had come to be so used is more 
than I can pretend to say. I understood well enough 
that he only meant to tease them a little on the score 
of the grand carriage in which they had returned 
home, and I fancied that he had not perceived that 
the owner thereof was inside it. 

" Lady d'Ecie is here, Mr. Poplin-Browne," I said, 
hurriedly. 

" God bless my soul !" he remarked, then put his 
head in at the door. "I am very proud to make 
your ladyship's acquaintance," he said, with a flour- 
ish of his hat. " Can I 'elp you to alight?" 

Lady d'Ecie got out of the carriage with a very 
chill air of politeness. "Many thanks," she said, 
giving him the extreme tips of her fingers, then 
turned round to me. " My dear, I really don't know 
if it is worth while to go in, I shall not be able to 
stay five minutes." 

I did not know what to do for the best, whether to 
press her to go in or insinuate that it scarcely was 
worth while as she had so little time. Mr. Poplin- 
Browne, however, decided the question fpr me, for 

he completely took my answer out of my mouth. 
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" I am proud and 'appy to welcome your ladyship 
into my 'umble 'ouse," he said, in a cheerily facetious 
tone. " My wife will be grievously disappointed if 
you go without seeing 'er." 

Lady d'Ecie shivered, but resigned herself to what 
was inevitable and followed him into the house. I 
came to the conclusion that day that Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne did not understand the eflFect that her hus- 
band had upon people of a superior class. I had 
never been sure of it before. 

She received Lady d'Ecie with a pretty air of 
affectionate interest and deference which was very 
fetching when you had not the "h"-less husband in 
the foreground of the picture. " How kind you are, 
dear Lady d'Ecie," she exclaimed, as her eyes fell 
on the new dolls carried by the children, " Oh ! how 
good of you to give my chicks so much pleasure. I 
hope you thanked Lady d'Ecie for them, darlings." 

"That I'll be bound they did," broke in her hus- 
band, heartily. " I always think children's faces are 
thanks enougrh on such occasions." 

Lady d'Ecie did not condescend to turn her head, 
but went on talking to Mrs. Poplin-Browne as if no 
one else had spoken. And after the stipulated five 
minutes had passed away, she rose to her feet. 

" Would it inconvenience you very much if I asked 
you to spare Miss Nugent to me for a couple of hours 
to-morrow?" she asked, courteously. 

"Not in the least," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne. 

" Then if she may come to luncheon I will not keep 
her very long. I am so much obliged. Good-by. 
Good-by, little .ones, I hope your dollies will be good 
girls." 

Mr. Poplin-Browne affably atiook. \i«2CiAs>^\&i.\>iSst 
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in the drawing-room as his wife had done without 
attempting to accompany her to the carriage. His 
wife made positively frantic signs to him to go out 
with her, and failing to understand, said, at last: 
" Will you put Lady d'Ecie into her carriage?" 

I must do him the justice to say that a more docile 
man never lived — as soon as he grasped her meaning 
he bolted, arriving at the little gate just in time to 
see the carriage moving away. "It's no good," he 
said, when he came back panting with the effort. 
"I was too late." 

" Tom !" she said, in a tragic tone. 

" It's no use your saying ' Tom^ ' my dear," he said, 
very good-humoredly. "I'm not a fine gentleman 
and I never shall be. 'Er ladyship must either take 
me for what I am or wash 'er 'ands of me altogether. 
And I must say," he added, with an amused chuckle, 
" that she looked very much like washing 'er 'ands 
of me to-day." 

" But, Tom, you ought to think of the right thing 
to do," she said, vexedly. 

" Well, my dear, I ought to — but I didn't this time. 
If you'd said plain out 'Take 'er ladyship to 'er car- 
riage,' why, then I should 'ave known." 

I did not think myself that Lady d'Ecie would 
have been in any way afifected by this particular lit- 
tle act of courtesy ; in fact, I should not have been 
surprised to learn that she infinitely preferred to get 
into her carriage without any help from Mr. Poplin- 
Browne. However, as it was no business of mine, 
and my presence would not in any way improve the 
situation I betook myself away with the children 
and kept out of the way till dinner-time, when peace 
was perfectly restored. 
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The next morning I went oflf alone to Cadogan 
Square and found Lady d'Ecie looking very grave 
and determined. 

"My dear child," she began, without any further 
greeting, " you must get out of that house at once. 
You cannot possibly remain there a single day longer 
than is absolutely necessary." 

"But why not?" I inquired, mildly. 

" Why not?" she almost shrieked at me. " What ! 
with that dreadful man, that terrible, awful person 
without a single ' h ' in his whole vocabulary? My 
dear child^ the thing is impossible, simply impos- 
sible." 

" But why is it impossible. Lady d'Ecie?" I said, 
quietly. "Mr. Poplin-Browne is a plain business 
man. I told you so when you first asked me about 
him. He does lack aspirates, I admit, and he is a 
little too hearty and genuine to be very well bred. 
But he is very kind. You don't know, dear lady," 
I said, the tears rushing into my eyes, " what it is to 
go out into the world among utter strangers to earn 
your own living — you don't know the horrid dread 
with which I came to London, nor how kind and 
good these people have been to me. Mr. Poplin- 
Browne may lack polish — nay, he may even be a lit- 
tle vulgar, but he has a good heart. A king could 
not have treated me more kindly than he has done." 

I stopped short, overcome by my emotions ; many 
thoughts of dear father came crowding into my mind, 
of how he, the most perfect gentleman I had ever 
seen, had been used to say to us : " Always look at 
the heart first — externals are all very well, but look 
to the heart first." 

Lady d'Ecie threw up her eyes, and also her hands 
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with a passionate gesture. " This is socialism, rank 
socialism," she exclaimed to the pictures or the walls. 
"Good heavens! and to think that this can be 
Theophilus Nugent's daughter! It is horrible." 

I couldn't help laughing, although the tears were 
still in my eyes. "O dear Lady d'Ecie!" I cried, 
" you take too pronounced a view of it. If j'ou are 
thinking that I shall be worse for knowing Mr. Pop- 
lin-Browne, indeed, let me assure you that you are 
wrong. He is away all day — I see him at breakfast 
and not again till dinner — not always then, indeed. 
It's true that he is not very refined, but you don't 
know how really estimable he is — such a good hus- 
band — such a devoted father " 

She caught the words out of my mouth. " Esti- 
mable," she cried — "a good husband — a devoted fa- 
ther — what next, I wonder? My dear child, don't 
you understand that it does not matter what sort of 
husbands and fathers those sort of persons are? 
They are outside the pale altogether — they're impos- 
sible. What man do you think will e^er marry you 
out of that man's house?" 

" I wouldn't like to marry any man who despised 
a kind heart and a real good nature because of trifles 
like "h"'s and little mannerisms," I retorted. I 
tried hard to be dignified, to be cool and collected, 
but I didn't succeed very well. I felt myself grow- 
ing redder and angrier every minute, and Lady 
d'Ecie made herself positively ridiculous in the ab- 
surd way she went on, like a tragedy queen. 

'^Trifles like *h' 's," she cried, "little manner- 
isms — what next? My dear girl, do you want to go 
on all your life being a servant — servant to such peo- 
ple as these, to a man like that? Don't you under- 
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stand that you cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled — that you cannot associate, live in daily in- 
tercourse with an utterly common man — the wife, I 
admit, would pass in a crowd — without your own 
speech and manners deteriorating perceptibly. Can't 
you see that? You wouldn't like to marry such a 
man as this — this Browne" — with withering accent 
of contempt on the homely name — "would you?" 

"No-o, I shouldn't," I admitted. 

" Well, then, don't you see that any man of your 
own class would take fright at the first sight of such 
a horror? Isn't it reasonable that it should be so?" 

I bethought me of one man of higher rank than 
myself who had not taken fright at Mr. Poplin- 
Browne, but that was a bit of information not to be 
given to Lady d'Ecie just then! 

"I am quite willing to take the risk of that," I 
said, with a smile. It was rather perhaps what dear 
father would have called betting on a certainty, but 
I couldn't well have explained myself. 

"You are a foolish, romantic child," said Lady 
d'Ecie, with some asperity ; "you don't know what is 
good for you; you don't know how to take care of 
yourself in this busy London. You must leave these 
people immediately." 

"I don't feel able to do that," I said, quietly. 

" And why not?" 

" Because I should be putting a lady, who has been 
out of the common kind to me, to very serious incon- 
venience and without any good reason," I said, 
firmly. 

" Inconvenience — pooh ! Such people can feel nei- 
ther convenience nor inconvenience," she said, with 
a great air of superb indifference. 
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I bethought me of the story of a French countess 
who dressed with her footman in her room. " Ap- 
peleZ'VOuz cet chose la un hommef^ said the great 
lady, when some one suggested that the proceeding 
was a little indecorous. Evidently the self -same 
spirit moved in Georgina, Lady d'Ecie; times might 
change, but the classes remain the classes, and the 
masses remain the masses, and will, I doubt not, till 
the end of time. 

" You had better drive back and put your things 
together, and explain to Mrs. Browne that you are 
going to stay with me for a time. She will make 
no fuss about it since J wish it." 

I should dearly have liked at that moment to have 
struck Lady d'Ecie. Up to then she had been so 
smooth and suave and smiling that one had forgot- 
ten the hawk-like cast of her face, the steelly glitter 
of her cold gray eyes, the firm unyieldingness of the 
clear-cut mouth ! And this was to be my mother-in- 
law, this — well ! If I gave in now, I knew that I 
should never be able to call my soul my own again 
as long as I lived, and utterly as I had given my 
heart to Geoff I had no notion of giving my free-will 
into his mother's keeping. 

I therefore "up and spoke," as cook always used 
to say. 

" It is very kind of you to take so much interest 
in me, Lady d'Ecie," said I, putting a brave face on 
a somewhat quaking heart, " and my mother will be 
very grateful to you — but not even for you can I con- 
sent to do a thing that I believe to be mean and un- 
generous. I am very happy and most kindly treated 
at Mrs. Poplin-Browne's and I can see no just rea- 
son for leaving them and I don't want to leave them. 
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So please say no more about it." I almost quailed, 
expecting a storm of reproaches and anger — but 
none such come. Lady d'Ecie swallowed down her 
vexation if she felt any, and said if I felt like that 
of course there was nothing more to be said. She 
said, too, that lunch was ready and that we might as 
well go down and get it. And we did 1 

It was not the pleasantest meal that ever I ate in 
my life, but we were friendly and chatty enough 
over it. And when it was over, mindful of the two 
hours' leave for which she had asked, I said that I 
ought to be going. She made no effort to detain me, 
nor did she send me back in the carriage or even 
offer to take me part of the way. No, she just said 
good-by as if I were an ordinary acquaintance and 
I went quietly out of the house, going back to Rose 
Diamond Road as I had come, by train. I felt a 
little proud of myself that I had gained the day ; for, 
mind you, it was no light thing for me to hold my 
own against a woman so determined and so arro- 
gantly haughty as Lady d'Ecie. Yet I felt that my 
friendship with her was at an end forever, and that 
it was more than possible that in time to come the 
fact of my having opposed her might recoil with 
gathered force upon my own head. Well, if it 
should prove to be so, I must just make up my mind 
to bear and put up with the consequences. I felt 
certain that Geoff would say that I had taken the 
right course when he heard all that had passed. 

My first impulse when I had half an hour to my- 
self was to write to my mother and tell her every- 
thing. My second was to say absolutely nothing 
about it at all. For poor dear mother had enough to 
worry her, and perhaps if I told \iex ^ %Vvfe xKv^ci^ 
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exaggerate in her own mind Mr. Pojdm-Browne's 
little shortcomings until flhe fa&cied that there really 
was fiomrtahnig against him. As I had told her that 
lie was but a plain business man, not nearly such 
good form as his wife, but still v.ery kind and con- 
siderate, I did not feel that I was keeping anything 
back from her that she ought to know. And three 
days later I was very glad that I had spared her, for 
I received this telegram : " Come home at once — very 
urgent. Mother." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNEXPECTED HOLIDAY. 

I HAD a weary, cold, and very anxious journey 
home. The snow lay on the ground. There were 
only two foot- warmers for five persons in the third- 
class carriage, and I had not a rug, only my fur- 
lined cloak and a shawl. Many a time during those 
chill and comfortless hours did I ask myself why I 
had not bethought me of a travelling rug when we 
left home, for we had quite a goodly store of them. 
However, I had to make the best of it. I had no 
time at Blankhampton to get even a cup of cofifee or 
a glass of wine, I was only able to catch my train by 
about half a minute, and I was so cold, so anxious, 
not knowing what had happened at home, that posi- 
tively that last twenty miles seemed as long as the 
five hours' journey between London and Blankhamp- 
ton. But we got to our own station at last. I looked 
eagerly out through the gathering darkness wonder- 
ing which of them had come to meet me. However, 
there was not a sign of anyone excepting the old 
station-master and the young hobble-de-hoy who 
acted as his porter. 

" O Mr. Barnes !" I exclaimed, " what is the mat- 
ter at home — can you tell me?" 

He answered reassuringly enough : " Eh ! is that 
you, Miss Nugent? Well, I 'aven't heard tell o' 
nothing and t' doctor was 'ere yei^^fexdi^Tj \ \i<^ 'eacAw 
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naught about illness. He brought a bit of a note 
from Mrs. Nugent, just to say that I was to get the 
fly ready and send you along 'ome when you come." 

I almost groaned — and I had to wait twenty min- 
utes while the lad ran down to the inn to warn them 
that I had come by the last train. And at last we 
set off and rumbled over the three miles which lay 
between Dene and the railway. Oh ! how cold, cold, 
I was by the time we turned in at the entrance-gate 
and rumbled along the short drive. 

In a moment the door was flung open and they all 
came streaming out, mother first, then the girls, and 
even Miss Bates in the backgi'ound. I fairly flew 
into my mother's arms. 

"Omy child! you are frozen," she cried, "come 
in to the fire." 

"Mother, what is the matter?" I cried, desper- 
ately. " Is anyone ill — Nelly — Oscar — Gerard?" 

" Not at all, dear — but do come to the fire and get 
yourself thawed," she urged, chafing my frozen fin- 
gers in her own warm hands. 

" But, mother, why did you send for me?" I cried. 

"Well, it was Lady d'Ecie. Of course, you 
couldn't stay in that place. My poor child, how you 
must have suffered. My brave girl, to put such a 
go(j4 face on it all and never let me know all you 
were going through." My mother's tone was full of 
exquisite pity, and there was more than a suspicion 
of tears in her dear eyes and in her tender voice. 

" Mother, do you mean that no one is ill — that you 
only sent for me on account of something Lady 
d'Ecie said?" 

" Entirely, dear. Oh ! such a letter she wrote. I 
had no choice but to get you home as soon as possi- 
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ble. But it was Lady d'Ecie herself who suggested 
I should send for you like that. She seemed to think 
they would not let you come unless I did." 

I was very tired and cold and miserable. I dare 
say it was very foolish, but be that as it may I 
simply bent my head on my hands and burst into a 
violent storm of tears. 

"There, there, darling," cried my mother, holding 
roe close to her heart, " it's all over now, dear, don't 
think about it any more." 

I sat up and drew myself away. " I'm very tired 
and cold," I said, in a shaking voice, "and though I 
am glad to come home and see you all, I have been 
cruelly anxious all these hours. And Lady d'Ecie 
has lied to you — neither more nor less." 

" Awty !" my mother cried. 

"Yes," I said, indignantly, "I went to these peo- 
ple an utter stranger and they have been kindness 
itself to me. I have next to nothing to do. I have 
every consideration. Mrs. Poplin-Browne has taken 
me with her to almost every place she has gone to — 
the children are angels, angels, the dearest, prettiest, 
and sweetest children that ever were bom. There is 
nothing against them, even in Lady d'Ecie's eyes — 
the old cat — excepting that Mr. Poplin-Browne is a 
plain business man, who is not as polished as might 
be. I admit he drops his 'h' 's and that he doesn't 
understand society ways, but if I'd been a queen he 
couldn't have been kinder or more considerate to me 
than he has been from first to last. I shall write to- 
morrow and ask her to let me stay a few days, but I 
shall go back then. What has Lady d'Ecie to do 
with me? She was nice enough to me and the chil- 
dren till she saw him. J detest Lady d'Ecia," 
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My mother's face was a study. " Awty, my dear," 
she said, gravely, "Lady d'Ecie can have had no 
motive but your " 

" Oh !" I broke in, brushing the last of my tears 
away, " I had it out with her the other day. I was 
disgusted with her horrid worldly way of putting 
everything. If a man does drop his 'h' 's, he re- 
mains a human being all the same, doesn't he? But 
Lady d'Ecie doesn't think so — I told her that he was 
such a good husband and father, and she said that it 
didn't matter whether such people were good hus- 
bands and fathers or not — wicked old thing ! And 
then I said that I simply couldn't put a woman who 
had been very kind to me to such inconvenience, and 
she cried out in her horrid, sneering voice : 'Pooh! 
Such people can feel neither convenience nor incon- 
venience. ' Horrid, worldly old thing !" 

"Well, it is all perfectly inexplicable to me," 
mother cried. " Still, do get oflf your things and have 
tea, darling. Mistake or no mistake, it does my 
heart good to see you." 

I fled upstairs and took oflf my outer garments, 
washed my face and hands and came down just in 
time for quite a lavish tea-dinner for which dear old 
cook had sent me up several of my own special 
dainties. And in spite of my vexation I really did 
enjoy that meal, comforting myself the while that I 
would write some sort of explanation to Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne the following day — though what I could 
say and how I could account for my mysterious sum- 
mons home I did not at all know. 

After all, it was very jolly to be at home again 
after nearly five months' absence — there was so much 
to see, so much to tell and so much to hear. I found 
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it intensely cold, though, after London and the snug 
little house in Rose Diamond Road, and the unu- 
sually late snow made everything look very miser- 
able and wretched. And oh! how very, very big 
Dene Lodge did look, quite palatial, indeed. I 
amused them all very much by an account of all that 
I had seen and done, and really it surprises me even 
now to realize that, except for the most careless and 
casual mention, I managed to keep Geoflfry d'Ecie's 
name out of the narrative. 

I went to bed happy that night because I felt that 
I had thoroughly convinced mother that her fears 
about the Poplin-Brownes were entirely groundless. 
Once or twice during the evening I fancied that 
she was disturbed about something, that she had 
something on her mind; she seemed to be on the 
point of speaking and then bit it oflf short as if she 
wanted to keep me in ignorance of what was in her 
thoughts. 

And in the morning I knew! 

I did not get up very early, indeed cook came up 
herself to my bedside with a cup of tea and some hot 
toast and begged me to " take it out," meaning, I sup- 
pose, the fatigue of my journey. It was about half- 
past nine when I went into the dining-room and the 
first thing that my eyes lighted on was an envelope 
addressed to mother in Mrs. Poplin-Browne's large 
handwriting. 

" What has Mrs. Poplin-Browne been writing to 
you for?" I asked. 

"Well, the fact is," said mother, rather confus- 
edly, " Lady d'Ecie put it so very strongly to me that 
it was not a fit place for you to be in, and she ad- 
vised me so urgently to write at one,^ ^TA\^\iV^'t 
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know plainly that I could not let you go back there 
and — and — I did." 

" I don't see why Lady d'Ecie should want to in- 
terfere," I said, vexedly. "What earthly difference 
can it make to her whether you write one day or an- 
other to say whether I am going back to Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne's or not. I'm not a child going to school. 
I have some voice in the matter, surely." 

" No — no," said mother, looking dreadfully uncom- 
fortable, " it was to Mrs. Poplin-Browne that I was 
to write — and — and — I did perhaps put it a little 
strongly." 

" Let me see her letter," I said, quietly. 

My mother gave it to me — my heart sank as I saw 
how short it was. 

"Madam" — it ran — "Your daughter came to me 
of her own free will and has been deceived in no 
particular respecting her place with me. She has 
seemed very happy and has expressed no dissatisfac- 
tion whatever. I need hardly say, therefore, that 
your letter was a very great surprise to me. That 
your daughter left me this morning intending to re- 
turn I can have no doubt, as she has left most of her 
belongings behind. These I will put together and 
send off as early as possible. I should be glad when- 
you have talked the matter over with your daughter, 
to have more explicit explanations of the deceptions 
which have been put upon her. 

"Very truly yours, S. Poplin-Browne." 

I did not say anything for some time because, of 
course, I knew that my poor mother bad done what 
she had done as she thought for the best, and I did 
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not want to wound her feelings any more than I 
could help. 

" Look here, mother," I said, at last. " I want you 
to make me a promise. You've been guided by a 
stuck-up old cat so far — now, I want you to leave me 
to manage my own aflEairs. You may take my word 
for it that when Lady d'Ecie gets into the king- 
dom of Heaven the company there won't be select 
enough for her. I managed to grow up to woman- 
hood without Lady d'Ecie and I can manage to exist 
without Lady d'Ecie's interference now. I will 
write to Mrs. Poplin-Browne and give her the best 
explanation I can without injuring her feelings, 
which, naturally, she has like other people. And, 
mother, dear, you'll promise me you will never write 
letters about me again without my knowledge?" 

And poor mother did promise ; she cried a little, 
poor dear, and said she had done it for the best, be- 
ing nearly scared out of her wits by Lady d'Ecie's 
letter, which I saw afterward, by-the-by, and fumed 
over in silence. And she said I was a good and con- 
siderate girl, the comfort of her very life now that 
dear father was gone, and that I might freely have 
reproached her, and that I hadn't and that she would 
always trust me to take care of myself in future. 

"But when one lives down in a village like Dene," 
she ended, " and only thinks of London as a sort of 
sink of iniquity, and thinks that one's dearest is up 
there among strangers, one is apt to get nervous." 

Well, I could but acknowledge the reasonableness 
of all this, but I begged her to think no more about 
it, but enjoy my holiday as much as she could. 

The snow had melted a good deal by then — March 
snow does not often lie long, you know — and mother 
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promised to go out in the pony-trap with me and 
make a few calls on our nearest neighbors. How- 
ever, I had first to write to -Mrs. Poplin-Browne, 
which I did, a long and affectionate letter, telling 
her how astounded I had been on my arrival at home 
to find what course my mother had taken. I frankly 
told her that Lady d'Ecie was at the bottom of it, 
that she had taken a foolish and unreasonable dis- 
like to Mr. Poplin-Browne and had urged me to leave 
them, and that I had positively refused to do so. I 
begged her not to send my things off to me, but to 
let me come back to them, and I assured her that I 
was and had been perfectly happy with them and 
that for a thousand reasons in general and one in 
particular, I should, indeed never could, forget all the 
kindness that she had shown to me — that they had 
all shown to me. 

At the end I asked her as I had come so far to let 
me stay a few days with my mother, who was dread- 
fully distressed about the whole affair, and I wound 
up with a message to my sweet little pets, Alix and 
Ethel. 

I felt better when that letter was actually gone, 
and I felt better still when I had arranged with Dr. 
Forster to send off a telegram from Potterington 
where he was going by the ten o'clock train. 

I just said : " Please don't send things — am writ- 
mg." 

I must say I did enjoy being at home again, 
though it all felt very still, not to say dull after Lon- 
don. That evening we dined at the doctor's — not a 
dinner-party, only the curate and the doctor's young 
partners beside ourselves. I think dear Mrs. Fors- 
ter, who was always so good and kind to us, fancied 
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that she might make a match up with one or the 
other of them. Dr. Drefus was young and not bad- 
looking and was no end of a swell at cricket and 
football ; and the young parson was the very swag- 
gerest Oxford form and had five hundred a year of 
his own and an aunt who had married a member of 
parliament ! But I was blind and deaf to all their 
charms — round my neck, hung from a bit of ribbon, 
was a man's diamond ring, and in my heart was the 

image of my dear love, Geoffry d'Ecie. 
9 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN A SUITABLE SITUATION. 

I HAD to wait two mornings before I got a letter 
from Mrs. Poplin-Browne. I scarcely dared to open 
it, I was so afraid it might be written in the same 
cold and formal tone as the one to my mother. How- 
ever, one cannot sit staring at an unopened letter for 
long together, so I mustered up courage and broke 
the envelope. 

And it was such a kind letter. I think she under- 
stood all that I could not possibly have put into plain 
words. 

" I always felt that Lady d'Ecie would never have 
asked me to go to her house had it not been for you, '* 
she said, sensibly, " and I shall not worry about it. 
We have many very nice and kind friends for whom 
we are good enough and Lady d'Ecie's acquaintance 
will be no loss to us. With regard to you, my dear 
child, you are placed in a very awkward and delicate 
position and however much you wish to come back 
to us (and the children miss you dreadfully) it 
simply wonH do to fly in the face of your prospec- 
tive mother-in-law. I'm afraid she won't prove the 
most delightful mother-in-law in the world, but then 
she is a powerful woman in a certain sense. If you 
come back to us, you will be openly defying her and 

you will probably suffer for it later on. I don't wish 

ISO 
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you to do this. Let her find you some more suita- 
ble place, and keep in with her, till you are married, 
at least, and remember always that you will always 
find a welcome here and a firm friend in your aflfec- 
tionate S. Popdin-Brownb." 

I felt that there was a good deal in what she said — 
a good deal. After all, Lady d'Ecie could make a 
considerable difference to Geoflfry, if she chose, 
and, in any case, perhaps it was best to be on the 
safe side. Then so long as I was actually all right 
with Mrs. Poplin-Browne it could not make much 
difference to me where I lived until — until Geoflfry 
came back again. 

Within a few days Lady d'Ecie wrote to mother 
and said she had secured a really suitable and charm- 
ing post for me with the Honorable Mi's. Tregenna 
in Grosvenor Gardens. Mr. Tregenna, she said, was 
her first cousin and a member of parliament. He 
had married a great heiress and had two daughters, 
twins of eighteen — and three children under ten 
years old. These three I was to have charge of, 
along with a French governess. The salary would 
be thirty pounds a year and laundress. 

"And when I think," her ladyship wrote in a 
burst of virtuous indignation, " of the way the poor 
child toiled for a mere pittance in that hole, I only 
feel thankful for your sake and dear Phil's that I 
was able to get her so easily and safely out of it. 
Mrs. Tregenna will write to Audrey by this post." 

And Mrs. Tregenna did so. It was a nice enou-^lx 
lettei^—it informed me that her cou^ivii, \jsA^ ^^^vb^ 
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had spoken of me and had assured her that I was a 
lady and would be quite capable of taking full charge 
of the children with the help of the French gover- 
ness. Would I go as soon as possible? The salary 
would be thirty pounds a year, with laundry, 

I decided to go. Thirty pounds a year with laun- 
dry is not to be^ uiet with every day when you have 
your living to earn. And the letter was really a 
very nice one, and as there was a French governess 
I might hope to improve my French a little. 

So on the following day I went back to Rose Dia- 
mond Road, where Mrs. Poplin*- Browne received me 
wilfi open arms and I couldn't help crying a little at 
the thought of parting from them all. Even Mr. 
Poplin-Browne seemed kinder than ever that even- 
ing. 

She at once refused to talk of the dodge by which 
I had been got out of the house. "No, my dear 
child," she^ said, resolutely, "it was disagreeble 
enough at the moment, but it's all over now, it's no 
use ragging it all over. It was all because Mr. Pop- 
lin-Browne didn't take her out to her carriage that 
night. It was stupid, I admit; but he was tired, and 
these society women are merciless on matters of eti- 
quette." 

I let her think so! What else could I do? What 
would have been the good of saying : " My dear soul, 
don't you know that your husband drops his h's 
and that, though his heart is good, his manners are 
dreadful?" Could I tell her that it was not the fact 
of his not seeing her into her carriage, but that first 
awful "Jump me down, Mr. Perkins," that had upset 
what our boys would have called her "apple-cart "? 
No, a thousand times no — I would have died first. 
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And the next day I went with my bag and bag- 
gage to No. 0, Grosvenor Gardens. It was a biting 
March day, and I arrived there about half -past twelve 
o'clock. 

A very tall man-servant opened the door, or rather 
fiimg the two halves of the door apart. 

" Is Mrs. Tregenna at home?" I asked. 

"Mrs. Tregenna is bout, ma'am," he replied, in a 
blaad and urbane voice. 

I hesitated a moment, not knowing quite whom to 
ask for. " I suppose there is some one in," I said at 
last in desperation. " I have come to stay." 

" Is it for the schoolroom, miss?" he inquired. 

"Yes," I answered. 

" Then will you come in, miss? I'll send for your 
luggage. Mrs. Tregenna," he added, as I walked 
into the hall, " is hout driving with the young ladies. 
The bother young ladies is hout walking with Mam'- 
zelle." 

" Oh ! yes ; I suppose they will be in for lunch," I 
said. 

" The hearly dinner is at half -past one, miss," said 
"Jeames," urbanely; he «(;a5 so urbane, not to say 
patronizing and affable to me. " Hearly dinner is in 
the schoolroom, miss. There are frequent visitors 
to luncheon. Shall I pay for the cab hire?" 

"No, I have paid him," I replied. 

"Very good, miss." He went to the back of the 
hall and called down an aperture which I found out 
afterward was a lift — not a passenger lift, but one for 
food and parcels. " Thomas," he called, " Thomas !" 

I heard an answering call from below, and the 
next minute a stalwart young footman came run- 
ning up. 
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"Jeames," meantime, had called up another ar- 
rangement to some one called " Potter" in the upper 
part of the mansion, and before the two men hM 
brought in my modest amount of luggage from the 
cab, a neat maid came quickly down-stairs. 

"This is Potter, the school-room maid, miss," said 
my friend " Jeames," with an affectionately familiar 
air. " Potter will show you the way hup-stairs." 

" Is this Miss Nugent, Mr. Jorkins?" Potter asked. 

" Yes — just take her hup-stairs and show her her 
room," he said, with a lordly wave of the hand. 

I don't know that I ever felt so queer either before 
or since in my life — ^to be called " her — ^her — her" by 
a footman — I, Etheldreda Nugent, of Dene rectory. 
I began to understand the saying: " Poverty gives 
us strange bed-fellows;" truly poverty was bringing 
me into contact with singularly strange manners. 
Now Potter, on the contrary, treated me quite in an 
ordinarj' way, addressing me with a bright smile 
and some deference. 

" Would you like to go up-stairs now, miss?" she 
asked. 

"Yes, I think it would be best," I replied. 

"I'll show you the way, miss," she said, flitting 
swiftly along in front of me. 

I never went up such a tall house in my life. Pot- 
ter tripped up those stairs in the most lightsome 
style, while I toiled painfully after her, feeling as if 
my heart was going to burst. The first flight, which 
evidently led to the drawing-rooms, was very richly 
carpeted ; palms and tall plants were set here and 
there on the landings and the walls were covered with 
pictures. This style of decoration was repeated in 
moderate degrees as far as the next story, after which 
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came three more stories — six flights, mind — of un- 
broken bareness. It was all clean and neat, but so 
cheerless, so cold-looking. At last we reached the 
school-room. It was large and of a fair height, and 
I collapsed into a chair in a state of breathless speech- 
lessness. 

Potter smiled down upon me indulgently. " You 
haven't been used to a tall 'ouse, miss," she re- 
marked. 

"No," I gasped between two struggles for breath. 

"Ah! you'll get used to it after a bit," she re- 
marked, in a tone of conviction," that is, your 'art and 
your lungs will; your legs, they never will." 

"Yours don't seem to trouble you much. Potter," 
I managed to say, in a series of pants. 

"You should feel 'em, miss," sh6 said, signifi- 
cantly. 

I felt all at once as if my own legs had gone 
wrong. However, that could be but fancy, and I 
got up and went to one of the windows — why, the 
people below looked like flies walking about a ceiling. 
" I had no idea we were so high up," I exclaimed. 

" Oh ! there is two stories above this, miss," Potter 
informed me, "all the servants' bedrooms and the 
lumber-rooms up in the roof. The servants' bed- 
rooms, they're in the roof, so to speak, but they're 
nice rooms enough — and the rooms above, they have 
round windows like portholes." 

" Then we all sleep on this floor?" I said. 

"Yes, miss — except me. Master Jack always 

slept in Miss Mordaunt's room, next to this — and 

the young ladies have the one behind, and there's a 

little room for Mam'zelle. You'll like Mam'zelle, 

. miss. She is very nice." 
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" Oh! yes — I am very easy to get on with," I rer 
phed, "and shall love the children, too." 

" Well, you may! " she said, doubtfully. " Master 
Jack, he's a reg'lar Turk — it's one person's work to 
look aftw 'im! The young ladies are older — Miss 
Mabel is nearly ten, and Miss Katey is not quite 
eight." 

"And Master Jack?" I asked. 

"Oh! he's only six," she said, then added, with a 
gush of feeling : " But he's a dear little fellow, if he 
is a Turk. Would you like to see your room now, 
miss? I heard 'em come up with your boxes." 

I found my room was of a good size, very plainly 
furnished and without any kind of hangings, as was 
the nursery. There were two little beds, and it was 
light and cheerful even though it was very plain and 
almost comfortless. 

I took ofif my things and put them away, and then 
went back to the nursery, where I sat down by the 
fire and opened the book that I had brought with me 
from home, and had not had time to finish on the 
journey. 

And presently the French governess and the three 
children came in. "Ah, it ees Mees Nu — ^gaant," 
Mam'zelle cried. "'Ow do you do? I speak not 
English vare well, but I am vare glad to see you." 

I thought she spoke English fluently and told her 
so. "No, no," she said, with a disclaiming gesture. 
" Ma — ^bel, go and speak to Mees Nugaant." 

The child advanced somewhat unwillingly, and 
held out an unfriendly little paw ; the lesser one fol- 
lowed suit, eyeing me suspiciously and with unmis- 
takable disfavor. 

*^ Won't you kiss me, dears?" I aaid^ gently, I 
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felt so lonely in this big house among all these 
strangers, and could hardly bear to be looked at in 
that dreadful and suspicious way. 

" We never kissed Miss Mordaunt if we could help 
it/' said Mabel, in a tone of distinct fear. 

" But I am not Miss Mordaunt," I replied, smiling. 
^ I assui^you that I am very nice indeed, and I want 
you to get very fond of me. I want to be great 
friends with you all." 

^^ Do you?" they cried, wonderingly. 

"Yes, really I do," I said, earnestly. 

" Miss Mordan'," explained Mam'zelle, "was not a 
vare charming person, vare suspicious, always tale- 
telling, nevare 'appy unless she could put somebody 
in trouble. We did none of us love Miss Mordan'." 

" I should think not," I exclaimed, vigorously, and 
catching hold of Mabel and drawing her to me, 
" Evidently Miss Mordaunt was a sneak, I am not a 
sneak, my children." 

"We always called her a beast," said Katey, al- 
most under her breath, " and once she heard me and 
got me a beating. I hated her." 

"We all did," chimed in Mabel. 

"A beating," I echoed — "and from whom?" 

"From mother," said Katey, in a low voice. 

So that was the kind of home I had come to! 
Well, poor bits of children, they would come in for 
no beatings through me. " How long was Miss Mor- 
daunt here?" I asked: 

"Ah! — three years or so," responded Mam'zelle, 
" in fact — it was when ze older girls got out of ze 
schoolroom, zat they told their mother what she truly 
was. And Mrs. Tregenna, who is a charming lady^ 
was Tare angry j and told her to — go,^"* 
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" And you, poor children, began to think I should 
be the same sort of person," I said; "ah! but I am 
not, and we shall be ^eat friends, I feel sure." 

"Oh! yes," they cried, in a breath. 

We settled down very happily after that, and pres- 
ently Potter and a gasping kitchenmaid came up 
with our dinner. There was not much dinner and 
what there was was of the very plainest — a shoulder 
of mutton evidently baked in the oven with potatoes, 
a dish of very indifferently cooked cabbage, a milky 
rice pudding, with a good deal of rice to a very little 
milk, and a small dish of marmalade to eat with it. 
It struck me as being a disgracefully cooked and dis- 
gracefully served dinner for so large a house, and, 
moreover, utterly out of keeping with that splendidly 
affable gentleman, Mr. Jorkins. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MY NEW HOME. 

I DID not see Mrs. Tregenna that morning. There 
were people to lunch, but so far as we were con- 
cerned they might have been lunching in China or 
at the North Pole, for anything we heard and saw 
of them. 

We did not do lessons in the afternoon, but I 
learned from Mam'zelle some of the routine which 
was usual in our department. 

Nursery breakfast was at half-past eight to the 
minute, lessons went on from nine till twelve, even 
little Jack having to keep the rules of quiet and 
order, although his actual lessons did not last as long 
as that. I found afterward, all the same, that Jack 
never did keep quiet for three hours though he was 
supposed to do so. 

At twelve, unless raining or foggy, all went out in 
the park or elsewhere till half -past one — then came 
early dinner and then, if there were not some master 
or class to attend, came another walk for an hour 
and I heard one of the girls do their music. So 
practically they had a music lesson every other day. 
At half -past five was tea, after which was half an 
hour's play for Jack, then half an hour's preparation 
for the girls, and then an hour's quiet for them, and 
us. Mam'zelle and I had supper at nm^^ »xA"^^^ 
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and Katey had a slice of bread and jam and a glass 
of milk each the last thing before they went to bed. 

Of the rest of the family the younger children 
seemed to see nothing. Mrs. Tregenna was very, 
very fashionable and very, very gay, according to 
Mam'zelle's account. Mr. Tregenna was always 
very much occupied with his parliamentary duties 
and was seldom seen by the nursery part of the 
family. 

" Well," said Mam'zelle, "last year when Jack was 
so ill, he came up several times a day and did seem 
'orribly distressed. But in ordinary, he is what you 
would call a vare cold man." 

I saw Mrs. Tregenna during that first day though, 
for about six o'clock a message came up through the 
speaking-tube to ask me to go down to the boudoir. 

"But I don't know the way," I said, helplessly, to 
Potter. 

Potter grinned. "Oh! that'll be all right, miss," 
she said, cheerfully, " Jorkins '11 be waiting on the 
drawing-room landing to show you in." 

So I went down all those dreadfully dreary flights 
of stairs, feeling as frightened as I might do if I was 
going down a coal mine. The affable Jorkins was 
waiting outside the drawing-room door, and he 
opened the door leading to the back room. 

" Miss Nugent !" he said, in an introductory sort of 
tone. Jorkins certainly was the smartest footman I 
had ever seen, conducting all his duties with an 
affable ease and dignity which was both interesting 
and amusing. 

I went into the room, which was luxuriously 
lighted by many lamps shaded with red silk, which 
cast a delightful glow over the pale-covered fumi- 
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ture. Mrs. Tregenna was sitting on a low settee 
near the fire, a settee that reminded me of Mrs. Pop- 
lin-Browne's little drawing-room, and almost made 
me choke for a moment. She laid down a paper that 
she was reading, and looked at me quite coldly, then 
put out her left hand and said: " Good-af temoon, 
Miss Nugent." 

I said " Good-afternoon" also, and waited for her 
to go on. She did not ask me to sit down, so I stood 
where I was, as I did not know what might be ex- 
pected of a governess in a house like this. 

"You arrived this morning?" she remarked. 

"Yes," I answered. 

" Lady d'Ecie, who is my cousin, you know, told 
rae that you would be a very suitable person for me. 
I hope you are easy to get on with?" in a sharp, sus- 
picious tone. 

"Oh! yes, I get on well enough with people," I 
answered, perhaps a shade curtly. I dare say I was 
wrong, but you see I had not been out in the world 
long, and I didn't like being called " a person" to my 
face, at least not in the tone in which she said it. 

Mrs. Tregenna took me up very curtly : " I don't 
understand what you mean by 'well enough,' Miss 
Nugent," she said, coldly, "and I expect every one 
in my house to get on with the other members of the 
household somewhat better than well enough." 

I remained silent because I felt that there was 
nothing more to say on the subject. After a mo- 
ment's silence Mrs. Tregenna went on : 

"I hope you have settled down comfortably," she 
said, in a somewhat less sharp tone. 

"Oh! yes, very pleasantly indeed, thank you," I 
answered. 
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"I don't mind confessing to you, Miss Nugent," 
she went on, " that I have been mistaken during sev- 
eral years past. I never allowed my children to 
bring me a single story or question any punishment 
which followed Miss Mordaunt's complaints. I find 
now that they were not always just complaints. I 
shall never do that again." 

" I hope I shall never have to bring you complaints, 
Mrs. Tregenna," I said, impulsively. "I am very 
fond of children, and nobody could possibly hate 
sneaking more than I do." 

Mrs. Tregenna looked horrified. "Miss Nugent, 
I beg you will not teach my daughters to speak in 
that way — sneaking !" 

I could not help laughing. "Oh I pray forgive 
me," I said, forgetting for the moment that I was 
only the governess to this very refined great lady's 
children. " I do sometimes forget that I am a gov- 
erness — ^you see, I haven't been very long at it." 

She waved her hand as if to say that her forgive- 
ness was granted. And then the door opened and 
two young girls came into the room. 

"This is Miss Nugent — my daughters," said Mrs. 
Tregenna. I was still standing, and they held out 
their hands to me in the same way that the children 
up-stairs had done. 

" How do you do?" said one. 

" How do you do?" said the other. 

" Did you have your dresses fitted?" their mother 
asked. 

" Oh ! yes, but we had to wait a little," said the one 
who had spoken to me first. 

"To wait! Really, that woman is insufferably 
tiresome and independent," Mrs. Tregenna, exclaimed. 
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**But she was fitting some one — the Duchess of 
Saffron, I think. Do you want us, mother?" 

"Not beiore dinner, thanks. Remember, it is at 
a quarter past seven." 

"Oh! yes. Do you want Miss Nugent any 
longer?" 

"No — you can go, thank you," to me. "I think 
we understand each other." 

She took up her journal again, and began to read. 
We then went out of the room together, 

" We are coming up-stairs to see the children and 
Maddy," said the elder of the two with a complete 
change of tone. " I say, Miss Nugent, do you think 
you'd know us two apart?" 

" Oh ! I think so," I said, smiling. I suppose if I'd 
been a regulation governess I should have reminded 
her that she might have turned her sentence more 
elegantly ; as it was, however, I felt my heart give 
a sort of jump, it was so pleasant to hear their sweet 
and familiar chatter after the cold judicial formality 
of the Honorable Mrs. Tregenna, their august mother. 

Was it wicked of me to start like this in my new 
place, I wonder? Perhaps, and yet — yet Mrs. Tre- 
genna was so imperial, so august. I thought many 
and many a time afterward that it was a thousand 
pities she had not been born in the purple, bom a 
queen. She would never have grown weary of com- 
mand, she would never have ached and longed to lay 
aside the sceptre ; indeed, I believe she would have 
slept in the crown and enjoyed her sleep the more 
because of it. 

"lam Hildred and this is Marion," said the one 
who had spoken the most of the two. " I am ten 
minutes older than Marion." 
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"Oh! I see," I answered. "Well, I have a lot of 
sisters, but none of us are twins. I should like to be 
a twin, I think, it naust be interesting." 

"Oh! well, it is rather," said Marion. 

By this time we had reached the floor below that 
on which our rooms were. 

" Come and see our rooms, Miss Nugent," said Hil- 
dred, persuasively. "We have two, you know, so, 
instead of having two bedrooms, we make one into a 
sitting-room. TheVe, isn't it pretty?" 

It was pretty and I said so, and they chattered on 
for ten minutes or so, showing me all their treasures 
with perfect freedom and friendliness. 

"What a pretty ring you wear, Miss Nugent," said 
Marion, suddenly. "Are you engaged?" 

" Oh ! no," I said, and then felt as if I had told a 
lie, for surely Jwas as much engaged as I well could 
be, whether Geoffry ever came back again or not. 

"Oh! forgive me — I thought perhaps you might 
be," she said, apologetically. "You know Lady 
d'Ecie very well, don't you?" 

"Yes, fairly well. My mother knows her much 
better than I do." 

Hildred looked round cautiously. "Are you 
afraid of her?" she asked. 

" Afraid of her, no I " I said, with a laugh. " Why 
should I be? Afraid of her 1 Why, what nonsense ! 
She is a very kind old lady." 

" We are," said Hildred under her breath, and 
Marion nodded in confirmation of the assertion. 

" But whyf^ I asked, incredulously. 

" Why? Oh ! because mother is so afraid of her. 
Mother never says so, you know — but we know. 
Mother would not offend Lady d'Ecio for the world." 
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* 

"But she is a relation of hers," I remarked. 

"Of father's — yes," she replied. 

"Do you know Mr. d'Ecie?" Marion inquired. 

"Yes, I have seen him." 

" Mother thinks there is nobody on earth like Mr. 
d'Ecie. She says he will be Lord d'Ecie some day," 
said Marion, and then she looked at Hildred, and 
Hildred sighed as if her soul were filled with 
anguish. 

"I don't think you ought to tell me all this," I 
said. For if Mrs. Tregenna meant to marry one of 
her daughters to my Geoffry, I felt that I would 
rather not hear anything about it. 

" Oh ! there's no secret about it," said Hildred, with 
a dreadful frankness. "Maddy knows, and Miss 
Mordaunt knew, and — ^and — everybody. Sometimes 
I'm dreadfully miserable about it." 

I remained silent. I literally did not know what 
to say. I could not stop her from saying what she 
would. I was not in a position to make a clean 
breast of it and tell the truth. I could not with 
truth say that Geoffry was engaged to me, although 
I considered myself in my heart engaged to him. I 
had, indeed, promised to wait for him. 

"Hildred doesn't care for Mr. d'Ecie at all," Mar- 
ion went on. 

" Then the question is settled," I said, coldly. 

"Not at all," said Hildred, quickl^r. "You don't 

know mother. Miss Nugent; it isn't easy to settle 

any question a different way to the way mother has 

arranged it in her own mind. Still, there is one ray 

of hope, Mr. d'Ecie has never so much as looked at 

me yet, and of course, unless he wants to, they can't 

make him propose to me." 
10 
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" And does Lady d'Ecie wish it, too?" I asked. 

" Oh I yes ; dreadfully ! She always calls me her 
own little girl — and I can't bear her," Hildred went 
on. " She makes me — creep /" 

I burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. I 
knew so exactly what the poor child meant. I knew 
the awful feeling of impotence that Lady d'Ecie's 
hooked nose and steel-trap of a mouth were apt to 
give. 

" Well," I said at last, "all I can say is, if you al- 
Jow yourself even to be cajoled or .forced into marry- 
ing a man you do not love, you will do a very wicked 
thing that you will probably rue to your dying day. 
At aU events, you will deserve to do so." 

She looked at me half -doubtfully for a moment. 

"I certainly don't love Mr. d'Ecie," she said, with 
a sudden assumption of girlish dignity. " For one 
thing, he has never given me the chance to, and for 
another I shouldn't like him a bit better if he had 
done. I can't bear fair men," she added, with a sud- 
den burst of confidence, and forgetting the dignity 
altogether. 

I laughed again, and yet absurd as it was I felt 
annoyed that this chit, this raw school-girl, should 
presume to object to anything in my Geoffry. It 
was preposterous ; as if he would ever have looked at 
her! And yet — ^yet — Geoffry had looked at me, and 
after all, I was nothing much, either to look at, or in 
myself. 

We went up then to the nursery, where the two 
tall girls in their fashionable tailor-gowns, made a 
raid on the head and face and smothered Mam'zelle 
with kisses. 

"You children," said Hildred to the yoimger girls, 
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"don't know when you are well off. Fancy, after 

having had Miss Mordaunt, to have the luck to get 

anyone like Miss Nugent ! I wonder why we couldn't 

have Miss Nugent, too." 
" You've got better," I said, laughing, " for you are 

out in the world and having a lovely time." 
" Yes, we are out in the world," answered Hildred, 

in a doubtful kind of voice. 
And Marion added, scarcely above her breath: 

" Yes — with mother. " 
It gave, me the key-note of the whole household. 

Mr. Tregenna might be Lady d'Ecie's cousin and the 
oldest family in Cornwall, and he might be a mem- 
ber of parliament and a very important person polit- 
ically; but Mrs. Tregenna ruled that house — ruled 
it with a rod of iron. She was a hard-headed ambi- 
tious woman who had bought herself a husband very 
much above her original station and meant to end 
with a peerage and to see that her daughters made 
brilliant marriages — brilliant from her point of view, 
that is. To me I had no doubt she would be fairly 
civil, regarding me as dirt under her feet, a machine 
to perform certain daily tasks, a person to make use 
of, a person to take a certain amount of responsibil- 
ity off her own shoulders. I, being Lady d'Ecie's 
protegee was pretty sure of having proper treat- 
ment, but I knew at once that I need look for noth- 
ing beyond it, while if ever she happened to find out 
the state of affairs between Geoff r/ and me, I felt 
that I might look for but scanty mercy and consid- 
eration. 

And to think of my Geoff being married to that 
UttlechitI 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I BEGIN TO SEE LIGHT. 

I didn't see any of the down- stairs family again 
for several days. Mam'zelle said it was no uncom- 
mon thing for us to be several weeks without doing 
so, as Mrs. Tregenna hardly ever came near the nur- 
series, and we were not expected to show ourselves 
in the lower parts of the house without a distinct in- 
vitation or summons from her! 

We existed, therefore, with the regularity of clock- 
work and had not so much as a newspaper, excepting 
the one which Mam'zelle and I bought between us 
every morning. Each morning we went into the 
park, and each afternoon we had either our class or 
our walk, and each evening she and I sat together 
at our frugal supper and longed and longed to go to 
a theatre or a concert, nobody but ourselves quite 
knew how much. 

But not even the girls came near us : " Oh ! it is 
very rare that they come now — they are imder 
Madame's thumb," explained Mam'zelle, with a sig- 
nificant gesture. 

At last, when I had been in my new home a week, 
a message came up-stairs one afternoon about five 
o'clock, to say that Lady d'Ecie was down-stairs and 
wished to see me. 

I went down — my friend, Mr. Jorkins, was wait- 
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ing on the drawing-room landing and ushered me 
into the boudoir with the usual formality. Lady 
d'Ecie, who had made herself quite at home on Mrs. 
Tregenna's pet lounge, was alone. "Ah! my dear 
child," she exclaimed, "I am so glad to have found 

you at home. Well and how Yes ?" with a change 

of tone to Jorkins, who was standing in an attitude 
of waiting. 

" Will you take tea, my lady?" 

" Oh! thanks, yes," she answered, and Jorkins de- 
parted. 

I nearly laughed out aloud, the change in Jorkins 
struck me as being so utterly fimny. 

"Well, my child," said Lady d'Ecie, holding out 
her hand to me and drawing me down on to the 
lounge, " now tell me, are you not very happy here 
and grateful to me for finding you a charming fam- 
ily to be with?" 

"Well, I can't say that I am," I said. I did not 
speak in a cheeky sort of way, you know, but still it 
was no use my pretending that I was grateful to her, 
for I was not. 

" Not grateful," she almost shrieked. " Then — are 
you not happy here?" 

" Not especially," I said, very quietly, "not half as 
happy as I was at Bose Diamond Road." 

" With that man," she cried, aghast. 

" Well, the only man I have seen here is Jorkins — 
the butler is much too grand even to say 'good-morn- 
ing,' and Jorkins adds h's instead of dropping 
them — ^that's all the difference." 

" But you do not live with Jorkins," she said, in a 
tone of much disgust. 

" I only saw Mr. PppUn-Browae aX» Xst^aSsXa^ 'ssSi^ 
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at dinner, and very often not at dinner," I reminded 
her. 

" You are a foolish child, you do not know what is 
good for you," she said, good-humoredly. " I suppose 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne made a little more fuss of you 
than Mrs. Tregenna does — well, that is only natural. 
Why, how could you go on living with such impossi^ 
ble people ; to compare Mr. Tregenna with Mr. " 

"I can't," I interrupted, "I've never seen him." 

"Is he away, then?" 

" I believe not; but I shouldn't know him if I met 
him in the street." 

" Well — well — that does not matter at all. At 
least, you can breathe here — and you have a reason- 
able name to give. But Poplin-Browne — who ever 
heard of such a family as Poplin-Browne? A pre- 
posterous name." 

"Oh! what's in a name?" I said, laughing out- 
right. 

"You ought to know," she said, pointedly, "your 
own is a good one enough." 

At that moment the affable Jorkins appeared fol- 
lowed by his myrmidon, Robert. Jorkins never 
carried tea-trays about — he was much too grand a 
person. All he did was to glide in a half-stealthy, 
half -deferential way about and see that Robert put 
down the tray in the proper place. 

"Yes, give us some tea," Lady d'Ecie said, in her 
sweetest tones, and likely enough she was thinking 
all the time that I was an ungrateful little bunch 
who did not deserve to have what is commonly called 
"a friend at court." 

"Yes, that is right. And now tell me, how do 
jou get on with Mrg. Tregenna." 
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"I have only seen her once," I answered, guard- 
edly. 

" Really — ah ! Idare say she is very much occupied 
with the two girls out in society. And you get on 
well with her?" 

" I don't like her, if that's what you mean," I said, 
frankly. 
"And why not?" 

"Oh! she is so haughty, so arrogant. The only 
time I have seen her she sent for me here and she 
kept me standing while she talked to me; she called 
me 'a person' to my face. It's no use. Lady d'Ecie, 
pretending that I enjoyed it, because I didn't. I 
thought she was horrid." She did look just a little 
bit astonished, but a moment later she recovered 
herself. 

"Oh! well, well," she said, "of course, -Mrs. Tre- 
genna has a stiff manner — er — er — she wasn't bom 
quite, at least, I mean — after all, it does not much 
matter. And the girls are charming." 
"Oh! they are all nice enough," I answered. 
"Hildred is my favorite," Lady d'Ecie went on. 
"I am very fond of Hildred; which is just as well, 
for she is going to marry my son Geoff ry." 

I felt my silly heart begin to beat fast, but I dared 
not show what was passing in my mind. 

"She did not tell me she was engaged," I sg^id, 
with as good an assumption of carelessness as I could 
command. 

"Oh! it is not actually settled — ^to the world," 
said Lady d'Ecie, with a comprehensive gesture. 
"But among ourselves, yes. However, it will be 
best for you not to speak of it to anyone here, my 
dear. And if you can influence Hildred at all to- 
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ward GeoflFry, I hope that you will not miss the 
chance of doing so." 

I began to see light at last! So this was why I 
had been chivvied (yes, I know it is slang, but I 
can't help that, as no other word properly expresses 
my feelings), this was why I had been chivvied out 
of the house wherein I was happy and at home, 
where I had received endless kindnesses and much 
affection, and had been brought here to be minion- 
yes, that is the sort of word — minion to this horrid 
stuck-up rich woman, that I might help on the mar- 
riage of her daughter to my Geoflfry ! I saw it all. 
I was to go against the best dictates of the poor 
child's heart, to ruin my Geoflfry's happiness, and 
take all the simshine out of my own life. Thank 
you, Lady d'Ecie, thank you — and as Oscar would 
say : " I think I see myself at it !" 

Now, had I not been so deeply interested in Geoff 
as I was, and Lady d'Ecie had asked me to help the 
match on if I had a chance of doing so, I perhaps 
would have done my best and made a few opportuni- 
ties of talking to Hildred Tregenna about him. But 
not under any circumstances if she had put it in that 
way exactly — for instead of saying in confidence: 
" You know these girls will be very rich arid Hildred 
is a nice girl enough, and it wiU be a good match for 
Geoff," she pretended to be utterly indifferent to all 
money consideration and expatiated on the desirabil- 
ity of a young man being settled fairly early in life, 
and her wish that he should eventually choose a girl 
who would make a good wife and have had the ad- 
vantages of a thoroughly good bringing-up! The 
old himibug ! What, I wonder, did she know about 
the way in which Mrs. Tregenna's girls had been 
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brought up, not seeing their mother for weeks to- 
gether, punished according to their governess' di- 
rections, and acting — even now that they were 
grown-up — a lie every time they went into their 
mother's presence. 

" Hildred is the girl I have always dreamed of as 
my favorite daughter-in-law," Lady d'Eqie went on, 
quite plaintively. " My eldest son's wife has never 
been anything of a comfort to me — ^never. But when 

GeoflE marries " and then she broke oflE short as 

if the ecstacy of contemplating such a contingency 
was altogether too much for her. Poor old lady, 
I declare that I felt almost sorry for her, as I watched 
her build up the house of cards that in all probabil- 
ity would come tumbling down ere ever it reached 
completion. For whether my dear Oteoff ever came 
back to me or not, I felt certain that he never would, 
never could under any circumstances bring himself 
to marry Hildred Tregenna. Besides that, Hildred 
herself could not endure him. 

I confess that I could not understand any woman 
not liking GeoflE; yet I admired her immensely for 
being strong-minded enough not to like him ! 

Having prattled a little more about the idyllic pros- 
pect of an engagement between Hildred and GeoflE, 
Lady d'Ecie rose and said she must be going. " And 
you must come and see me," she ended — "come to 
lunch one day next week. I'll write and ask Mrs. 
Tregenna to flix a day." 

And just then the door was opened and Mrs. 
Tregenna followed by Hildred and Marion came 
quickly in. I declare I scarcely knew this gracious, 
eager woman, all fuss and friendliness, so diflEerent 
was she to the haughty autocrat, who l;i^.d Y^cftiN^^ 
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me so coldly and so disagreeably in this very room 
but a week ago. 

"My dear Lady d'Ecie," she exclaimed, "how de- 
lighted I am to see you, how sweet of you to come. 
To think I should be out. Why did you not let me 
know when you were coming?" 

I glanced involuntarily at the two girls, but they 
were looking at each other with significant eyes, 
Hildred's filled with dismay. 

"I would have let you know, my dear cousin,^ 
said Lady d'Ecie, in her blandest tones, "but that 
I did not intend to come to-day. I have a letter, 
however, that I wish to show you, and therefore I 
took the opportunity of seeing this dear child as you 
were not at home." 

I was " this dear child." So she had not come on 
purpose to see me, after all. Well — why should she? 
I was only a little girl whom she had befriended. 
I was nothing to her! 

"And you have had tea?" cried Mrs. Tregenna. 

"Yes, many thanks; your servant and Miss Nu- 
gent attended to me beautifully. Hildred, my sweet 
pet, come and kiss me." 

Hildred obediently went forward and dutifully held 
her cheek down to Lady d'Ecie's lips. Her eyes met 
mine as she did so and in an instant I thought of a 
poor little frightened rabbit in the coils of a pitiless 
boa-constrictor. I felt myself beginning to dislike 
Lady d'Ecie intensely — and I don't think that the 
feeling had anything whatever to do with my Geoflf. 

"You can go now, Miss Nugent," said Mrs. Tre- 
genna, rather sharply. 

I bade Lady d'Ecie good-by, and as I opened the 
door I heard Marion say : " Shall we go too, mother?" 
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"Yes, you may for a little while. Come down 
again in half an hour." 

They came up-stairs with me then. Poor Hildred 
was shivering and cold, and Mam'zelle gave her a 
cup of hot tea, and we made her a bit of nice hot toast 
by the school-room fire — well, it was the school-room, 
but we always called it "the nursery." 

"Oh! I am all right, dear Maddy," she said, ner- 
vously. " She always makes me feel like that ; I — I — 
I ara so afraid of her." 

I took her hand in mine and began to chafe it. I 
sympathized with her. 

"I suppose she has had a letter from Aim," the 
poor girl went on, " and wants to show it to mother. 
Oh ! those awful cold steel eyes of hers. I do hope 
we shall not have to go down again before dinner." 

Apparently, however, Lady d'Ecie went away 
without seeing her " sweet pet" again, for the two 
girls sat talking round the fire with us until their 
maid smnmoned them to dress for dinner. 

Nor did I hear any more of Lady d'Ecie for three 
days, when Hildred called to me from her room about 
ten minutes before dinner time, saying : " Oh ! Miss 
Nugent, do come down a minute." 

I ran down at once. " Oh ! have you a party?" I 
said. " Have you a new dress? How charming !" 

She looked at me dolefully. " Yes, I had to put 
it on — mother made me. He is dining here to- 
night !" 

" He— who? Not Geoffry ?" 

"Yes, Mr. d'Ecie," she said, nodding her head 
and looking wretchedly at me, apparently not hav- 
ing noticed my slip of the tongue over his name. 
"And Oh! Miss Nugent, I'm so imsfct^XJVa^ ^Rk 
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wretched. What shall I do if — if they have per- 
suaded him ** 

" They won't have persuaded him," I said, bluntly, 
and my voice sounded croaking and harsh even to 
my own ears. " Mr. d'Ecie isn't the kind of man to 
be persuaded into anything. You can't persuade a 
man with such a chin as he has." 

"You think not?" she asked, breathlessly. 

" I feel sure of it," I answered; but aU the same, 
in my heart of hearts, I did not feel sure at all. 

She was pretty, and exquisitely dressed, and she 
would have a very large fortune. In truth, I only 
wondered that Geoflf had had any heart left to bestow 
upon me. 

" I asked you to come because I knew you'd make 
me feel brave," she said, piteously. " Marion tries to 
but she never can, and she is just as frightened of 
mother as I am. I'm better now — I feel quite val- 
iant. I do really." 

The next moment Julia came running in. " Miss 
Tregenna," she said, hurriedly, "they have all come 
but two — hadn't you better go down?" 

"Yes — yes, Julia — my fan — ^yes, I am aU right," 
Hildred answered, and went quickly out. 

" I am coming down to look over the bannisters," 
I said, in as cheerful a tone as I could manage; "I 
want to see you go down." 

"You'll find the others there, I daresay," she an- 
swered, " we always used to watch and I wish I were 
going to to-night. Yes, there they are — wish me 
good luck." 

"I shall think of you all the time," I said, and I 
knew that it would be true. 
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The two girls had scarcely gone in before the last 
arrivals came; and in three minutes they aU came 
trooping out of the drawing-room, my GeoflE last but 
one, with Hildred, in her charming white frock, on 
his arm* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

It is no use. I cannot pretend a virtue if I have 
it not; besides, I think it's a mean habit, and I hate 
all manner and form of meanness. I hated Lady 
d'Ecie that night, Oh! I did hate her — I couldn't 
help it. 

And I had to bottle up all that I was feeling, for 
there was absolutely nobody that I could tell it to, 
there was nobody that I could trust. 

I had to keep to myself the fact that my Geoff was 
actually under the same roof with me — (though he 
did not know it) — that he was sitting at the dinner- 
table down-stairs the honored guest, while I was 
merely an unconsidered nobody up-stairs, a some- 
body who didn't count. Nay, I had to keep to my- 
self the fact that he was my Geoff, my dear Geoff, 
the fly who was to be dazzled or coaxed into a matri- 
monial net with a girl who actually disliked him ! 
Can you — can any girl who reads this story under- 
stand what I felt like, how hopeless, how impotent, 
how full of longing and restlessness? I don't believe 
it is possible, unless you have been through the same 
sort of experience yourself. 

It was a horrid evening. I haunted the stairs as 

much as I dared, just to get a glimpse if I could of 

Gteoff . He was in detestably good spirits, which I 

158 
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thought horrid of him, and in the end I went to bed 
and cried myself to sleep. 

I was better in the morning, for it was quite a nice 
day, and I made sure that he would be in the park. 
I made myself look as smart as my mourning 
clothes would allow, and even bought a bunch of 
white violets from the old flower woman at the hos- 
pital comer, so that I could give them to him if we 
saw him. 

But there was no Geoff in the park! It was a 
charming day for the time of year and everybody 
was quite smart and the park was comparatively 
full. But there was no Geoff, and my spirits grad- 
ually went down and down until I felt more like a 
good cry than going back to eat a good dinner. 

Happily it did not happen to be a very good din- 
ner that day — it was Irish stew, and there was a 
boiled rice pudding with plum jam to follow. And 
they knew that I was not especially fond of either 
dish so that I got out of the dinner difficulty very 
nicely. We went into the park again in the after- 
noon, little Jack and I, for Mam'zelle took the girls 
to their dancing-class although it was really my 
turn to do so. 

"You look as if you 'ave ze 'eadache," she re- 
marked. 

"And I have," I said, truthfully enough. 

" I will take ze girls to the class and you do take 
Jak in ze park," she said, good-naturedly. 

And I was grateful. First of all I had just a 
faint idea of seeing Geoff, and then the air was 
very good for my poor aching head. 

But we never saw Geoff. We lingered as long 
as I dared keep Jack out, indeed \mfcv\ \Xi<e^ \^s??vX!l 
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to light the lamps and the Row was almost deserted. 
But there was never a sign of my Geoflf. 

I did not make a better tea than I had done a din- 
ner, and all the time I kept hearing Geoff's gay 
laugh and I was possessed of an awful dread that he 
had already forgotten me. Could he . have laughed 
like that if he had been as anxious to see me as I was 
to see him? And what could he be doing in Lon- 
don? He had said so positively that he would not 
be able to get back again for ever so long. 

I found that out, however, before the day was over, 
for the two girls stole up to see us for half an hour 
before they dressed for dinner. I cannot tell you 
what a strange home that was, there was always a 
sense of unpleasantness about it, a sort of smoulder- 
ing fire that might burst into a flame at any moment. 
Except in the nursery nobody seemed to be at ease 
with everybody else — it was very unpleasant. 

Poor Hildred looked pale and strained — and only 
fancy any girl in the whole world being pale and de- 
jected because she might have to marry my Geoff; 
what strange creatures girls are ! 

"Oh!" she sighed, "what a relief to get up here; 
ever since yesterday evening it has been lecture — 
lecture — lecture. How I do loathe the very sound 
of Geoffry d'Ecie's name." She looked at me and 
I tried to answer, but my lips were parched and dry, 
and refused their office. Hildred, however, went 
fretfully on. 

"And he thinks no more about me than — than 
he does about you. Miss Nugent. It's so absurd of 
mother trying to force a man like him." 

I burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter ; after 
all, in spite of my disappointment, it was such a 
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funny game we were playing; we Nugents have a 
very keen sense of humor, and I did not fail to see 
the full beauty of the situation then. 

"I really don't see anything to laugh at," she 
went on, in a querulous tone. " It's no joke to have 
to marry a man you don't like — or to be ever expected 
to marry him. It's loathly." 

" My dear, J don't want you to marry Mr. d'Ecie," 
I said, very kindly. 

She sighed, evidently mollified somewhat. "I 
wish I were dead," she said at last, with a bigger 
sigh than ever. 

" Nonsense," I said, sharply, " why should you wish 
anything so idiotic or so wicked as that? Nobody 
can make you marry a man you don't want to marry. 
There is no reason to die over it one way or the other. 
It is really silly of you to be so faint-hearted about 
it." 

" Ah ! you don't know mother," she said, dejectedly. 

I looked at the little fool with a curious, calm, al- 
most affectionate contempt, for I knew what all these 
heroics were worth. Just let my Geoflf take a little 
notice of her and she would have been down at his 
feet in a moment. I called him my Geofif, and I 
thought of him as my Geoflf, though I was anything 
but sure that he ever gave me a thought. 

However, after another wretched night, sleepless 
for the most part and only varied now and then by 
fitful restless snatches of rest, I had some comfort, 
for I had a long letter from Mrs. Poplin-Browne. 

How good she was. She mightn 't be as rich or even 

as grand as the Honorable Mrs. Tregenna, and she 

might have a few little weaknesses which she would 

have been as well without, but Yiex \iQ59Cc\) ^^^ ^ciR>^ 
11 
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and kind, and feeling for others. A good heart cov- 
ers a good many little defects, but it takes a great 
deal of money and something more than a.courtesj^ 
title to cover a bad one. 

Well, she wrote to me as follows: "My dear child 
— Depend upon it Lady d'Ecie knows or suspects, 
Mr. d'Ecie came down this morning about twelve 
o'clock. He brought a big box of most extravagant 
sweets for the children, and some flowers for me. 
And some lovely flowers for you, and his face when 
I told him the whole story of your leaving us, and 
how you had been tricked out of the house — well, it 
was a study, no mistake about that. First he went 
furiously red, and then he turned, like chalk, then 
he got up and went to the window and looked out 
at nothing in a blind passion, and at last he turned 
round and said: 'Mrs. Poplin-Browne, I wonder you 
are willing even to admit me within your doors ; but 
some day, please Heaven, I shall have the chance of 
making you some return for all your kindness to me. ' 

"And then I told him where you were: 'I dined 
there last night,' he called out, *and my mother never 
told me she was there!' His voice and look were 
really dreadful, my dear, and I don't think I envy 
that old lady very much when the day of reckoning 
comes. 

" However, he told me that he was only in town 
for the one night, having had to come up on War 
Office business. *I shall drop in there to lunch,' he 
said, 'and then possibly I may catch a glimpse of 
her. If I don'f,' he went on, 'will you explain ex- 
actly to her how it was?' And then he was quiet for 
a moment, but at last he burst out : 'Look here, Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne, you must have thought it pretty 
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queer that I went away without saying anything. 
The truth is I've been a fool and I'm in a hole, and 
only my- mother can get me out of it. I dare not of- 
fend her at present, for she has set her heart on my 
marrying a girl of a very diflferent kind, and I'm not 
going to. Just now it's offence enough not to fall in 
with these plans and I therefore must keep my real 
wishes in the background. Miss Nugent knows all 
this. Still, ' he said, 'I cannot understand my mother 
not telling me that she had left you, or not telling 
me that she was actually living in the house at which 
we were dining. It's beyond me.' 

"But it isn't beyond me^ my dear girl," the letter 
went on, " it's all plain and easy to see through. Lady 
d'Ecie knows, and she got you to Mrs. Tregenna's 
because she knew that you would be kept completely 
out of sight. Very clever I call it. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"S. Poplin-Browne." 

That letter set my heart completely at rest for the 
time. Geoff had not forgotten, Geoff had not 
changed. I did not mind waiting; I did not mind 
having a dull sort of a time so long as I felt fairly 
confident that all would come right for us both in the 
end! Somehow I did not fancy that Lady d'Ecie 
knew or even suspected anything of what had passed 
between Geoff and me — no, I thought she was sin- 
cere enough in thinking that she had done the best 
possible thing for me in getting me out of Rose 
Diamond Road and installing me in Grosvenor 
Gardens. 

I took the first opportunity I had of asking Hildred 
whether Mr. d'Ecie had been to l\xiie\\ \5cia ^t^V^s5^cia. 
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day or not. Of course, I didn't ask her plump oulr- 
I led up to it. 

"Yes, he came quite unexpectedly," she answered, 
" and mother was so pleased about it. I nearly died 
when he walked in with that friendly way of his 
and said: 'Will you give me some lunch, Mrs. Tre- 
genna?' And then he asked how the children were, 
and said he expected to see them at lunch. And 
mother was so absurdly pleased over it, and she 
told him that the next time he came to lunch she 
would have the children down. Sickening I call it." 

So he had been — poor old GeoflF ! Well, the chance 
of meeting was over for the present and there was 
nothing to do but to make the best of it. For the 
next few days I went about treading on air, with a 
song on my lips and sunshine in my heart. I was 
so happy ! 

• During all these days I had never so much as set 
eyes on the master of the house. One morning, a 
day or two after Geoff had dined there, I met a dap- 
per little gentleman on the stairs, who looked at me 
with some interest but offered me no salutation, such 
as might have been expected from one in his own 
house to any person in a more or less confidential 
position. I caught myself wondering, as I toiled 
slowly up to our own quarters, what it would have 
been like to have had a father who did not trouble 
to know the people who were living under the shelter 
of his roof? Why, dear father used to know every 
man, woman, and child, and all their affairs and 
joys and sorrows for miles and miles around Dene. 
I wonder what he would have thought of Mrs. Tre- 
genua's manners. Well, I fancy he would have put 
Mr. Poplin-Browne's above them, in spite of such 
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trifling incorrectnesses as h's and little slips of 
grammar. But then, of course, father was always 
content to occupy the position to which he was bom, 
that of a simple gentleman — he was not striving and 
straining to get a peerage or marry his daughters to 
people who did not want to marry them. That 
doubtless made some difference in the quality of his 
manners. 

I said to Mam'zelle that I had met Mr. Tregenna 
on the stairs and that he had not noticed me. " I 
was so disappointed in him, for I fancied somehow 
that he was a tall man." 

" So he is — if you did meet a littal gin-gaire man 
that was Mr. Wentworth, ze secretairj'^," she told 
me. "Mr. Tregenna is vare different to 'im." 

And so I found when at last I did see Mr. Tre- 
genna. It was about a week after this. Mrs. Tre- 
genna had cent up-stairs to say that we were all to 
go down into the drawing-room for half an hour. 

" I suppose Uncle Treherne is coming," said Katey, 
pulling down her mouth. " That's what going down 
into the drawing-room generally means." 

And it was so. Lord Treherne, Mr. Tregenna's 
eldest brother was expected ; indeed, when we arrived 
down-stairs in all the glory of best frocks, he had 
already arrrived. 

"Ah, Katey!" he remarked — Katey was his favor- 
ite of them all. 

" How do you do, Uncle Treherne," she replied, de- 
murely. "It's a long time since you've been here." 
"My dear child, I've been to Vienna for some 
weeks, I only got back yesterday. So you see I have 
not lost very much time." 

"No," she said, in a satisfied way. It was i^retty 
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to see how completely the child took possession of 
him, of whom all the others, even Mrs. Tregenna 
herself, seemed to stand in awe. 

"And who is this young lady?" I heard him say, 
looking at me. 

"That's Miss Nugent," said Katey. 

"Miss Nugent," repeated Mrs. Tregenna, "who 
succeeded Miss Mordaunt." 

"Oh I yes; how do you do?" holding out his hand 
very kindly to me. " But — we have met before." 

" I don't think so," I said, smiling. 

" Yes — now where — where? I have it. You are 
right, we have never met, but I saw you one night 
in the east room of the Criterion dining with young 
d'Ecie, Geoffry d'Ecie." } 

I felt myself growing frightfully red, while Mrs. 
Tregenna glared at me like a Sphinx or a Gorgon. 

'^ Miss Nugent y'^ she said, in an astonished tone. 

My heart was beating so fast that I could scarcely 
force myself to speak; but I did manage it by a great 
effort. 

"You have a very good memory. Lord Treheme," 
I said, quietly, and Oh! what a contrast my quiet 
tone was to the tumult within me. " The lady with 
whom I was living then used to take me about a 
good deal, and we were dining w^ith Mr. d'Ecie one 
night." 

"Yes, d'Ecie and Sir William Sherringham," he 
said, with much satisfaction. " I noticed your party 
particularly." 

"You never spoke of knowing Mr. d'Ecie," said 
Mrs. Tregenna, in a very cold voice. 

" I have not had the chance of telling you so, Mrs. 
Tregenna," I answered, with dignity. "But Miss 
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Tregenna knew it — there can be no secret about it. 
I came to you through Lady d'Ecie — it was therefore 
not unlikely that I might know her son." 

And she little knew how well I did know Lady 
d'Ecie's son ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FIRST TRIALS. 

Mrs. Tregenna said no more at the time about 
my knowing Qeoffry d'Ecie, and I thought to hear 
no more of the matter. But I was mistaken. The 
following afternoon a message came up to say that 
Mrs. Tregenna wished to see me in the boudoir. 

I went down not dreaming that anything unpleas- 
ant was going to happen. It was a lovely day, the 
first mild April day that we had had, for it had been 
a cold cheerless spring so far. The sun was stream- 
ing in through the landiog windows and I felt quite 
blithe as I ran down the stairs. In an instant, how- 
ever, after entering the door, I realized that I was 
in for a big thing in the way of a row. For Mrs. 
Tregenna was standing in an attitude on the hearth- 
rug and Lady d'Ecie was sitting in the favorite 
chair looking positively ghastly. Mrs. Tregenna did 
not give me time even to say good-morning to Lady 
d'Ecie, but plunged headlong into the subject. 

" I sent for you. Miss Nugent," she began, in her 
coldest, hardest voice, " that you may give some ex- 
planation to my friend Lady d^Ecie of Lord Tre- 
herne's statement that he saw you dining at the 
Criterion with Mr. Geoffry d'Ecie." 

I knew that I was in for a regular row and the 
knowledge made me defiant. I stiflFened myself and 
put my head well up and looked the lady straight in 
the face in a way which must have told her pretty 
plainly that I was not at all afraid of her and had no 
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intention of being brow-beaten on that or any other 
subject. 

" I have no explanation to give," I said, quietly. 

Mrs. Tregenna turned to Lady d'Ecie. ""You 
hear?" she said, tragically. 

"Yes, I hear," said Lady d'Ecie, in precisely the 
sort of way in which she might have said she had 
been listening to the reading of her death warrant. 

As I made no remarks there was a dead silence 
for a minute or so. At last Mrs. Tr^enna spoke 
again. 

" Then you admit that you did dine at the Cri- 
terion with Mr. d'Ecie?" she asked. 

"No, I don't admit it," I said, pointedly, "there is 
nothing to admit about it. I told you yesterday 
that I did dine there — I never denied doing so." 

" You hear?" said she, in a melodramatic aside to 
Lady d'Ecie. 

Lady d'Ecie wrung her hands in her lap and wag- 
gled her head to and fro in such a highly ridiculous 
manner that I was nearly taken with a fit of laughter. 

" And this," Mrs. Tregenna went on with deep re- 
proach, "is the person whom you recommended to 
have the care of my innocent children — ^my pure and 
innocent children !" 

I couldn't help it — I laughed outright, a good 
hearty ringing laugh, and those two women simply 
glared at me. 

"You must really forgive me for laughing," I said, 
when at last I could control my voice, "but from 
what Lady d'Ecie told me I thought that you re- 
quired a lady to be with your children. I never 
thought, therefore, of telling you that I had been to 
dinner-parties in my time, any moc^ \!tiai\i\^<3a'^^ 
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of telling Lady d'Ecie about that' particular party, 
because I thought she knew it." 

"A party," ejaculated Lady d'Ecie, breathlessly, 
" but was anyone else there?" 

" Anyone else?" I repeated. " I don't understand 
you." 

" There were others there beside GeoflFry," she ex- 
plained. 

"Did Mrs. Tregenna tell you that I had dined 
there alone with Mr. d'Ecie?" I asked. I was be- 
ginning to get angry. I felt my temper slipping out 
of my own control moment by moment. 

" Yes, Mrs. Tregenna said that you had dined there 
with GeoflFry," she replied. 

I turned round on Mrs. Tregenna and made a step 
toward her. I must have looked pretty awful for 
she fairly quailed before me. 

"You told Lady d'Ecie that?" I cried. "You 
dared to tell her or anyone that I dined alone with a 
man in a restaurant! You wicked woman, you 
wicked, vulgar, horrid woman, you lied to her, for you 
knew that it wasn't true ; I told you yesterday that 
the lady with whom I was living took me that even- 
mg." 

"How dare you speak to me in this way?" she 
gasped. 

"Dare— I? A Nugent!" I said, scornfully. "I 
would dare to kill you, only — " with a sneer — " you 
are not worth it." 

"You shall leave my house " she shrieked, 

when I cut her short with a fierce gesture. 

"Leave your house — I shall leave your house? 
No, madam, but I will leave it. If I had known the 
ifrop to which Lady d'Ecie was bringing me, I would 
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never have set foot in it. It is a dangerous place. 
You are a dangerous woman — your house is no fit 
place for any young woman, not even for your own 
daughters, poor children." 

I know that I said too much, that I went beyond 
all bounds, but I was in a towering rage and this is 
a true chronicle, so that I must say what really hap- 
pened. Like all bullies, Mrs.Tregenna was a cov/ard 
at heart and she turned very white and looked fright- 
ened then, instead of standing up to me and getting 
the best of me by the sheer force of her position. 
Even then she could not let well alone. 

" A trap?" she repeated. " What do you mean?" 

"Exactly what I say," I answered, curtly. "You 
mean to force that poor child Hildred into marrying 
Mr. d'Ecie — "you told me that she was engaged to 
him. Why you should have taken a hatred to me I 
cannot think, but you did the very first time that 
you ever saw me, you called me a 'person' to my 
face — I, who am ten thousand times better bom than 
you are. And you try to take away my very char- 
acter by telling that lie to Lady d'Ecie — Oh! for 
shame, Mrs. Tegenna, for shame." 

She was trembling all over, and her face was like 
death. 

"You will go at once," she said, in trembling ac- 
cents — " at once — I will send you the money I owe 
you ; you must leave my house at once. I was mis- 
taken about the dinner — I admit it." 

"But I do not," I interrupted, hotly. 

"But," she went on, "I am right in one thing — 
you have had a love affair with Geoffry d'Ecie — he 
gave you that ring you are wearing now. I've seen 
it on his hand many a time. I saw it tlva fe^t ^^ 
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yoi came here." Lady d'Ecie uttered a sort of cry 
and I — I felt my fingers clench instinctively. I 
think I could with joy have struck them both at that 
moment, if I would have let myself do such a thing. 

"It is Geoffry's ring," said Lady d'Ecie, with 
conviction. 

For a moment I was strongly tempted to blurt out 
the whole truth, to call out triumphantly that it was 
Geoff's- ring, that he had given it to me because he 
loved me and that these two women might scheme 
and scheme as long as they liked, but that they would 
never, never succeed in marrying him to Hildred 
Tregenna. But before I could speak, another train 
of ideas had flashed through my brain and I remem- 
bered my Geoff's doleful looks, his dependence on his 
mother, his debts and his diflSculties. I remembered, 
too, that although I called him my Geoff, he wasn't 
really my Geoff yet and that I had no right to speak 
of him so. Therefore I forced down the torrent of 
words that arose to my lips and made a diplomatic 
reply. 

"It is my ring. Lady d'Ecie," I said, coldly. 

"Who gave it to you?" Mrs. Tregenna cried. 

I turned on her instantly. " That you have ab- 
solutely no right to ask and I utterly and distinctly 
refuse to tell you. I was wearing it before I came 
into your house — I shall wear it when I have left it. 
How I got it is no concern of yours. May I ask if 
you have done with me?" 

"Quite," she said, curtly. 

I said " Thank you" and walked straight out of the 
room without so much as a glance at either of them. 
I went quickly and quietly up-stairs and told Mam'- 
zelle all about it — that is to say, I gave her the outline 
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of what had occurred, to her no small dismay and 
distress. 

"Now we shall have another Miss Mordaunt," she 
cried, dolefully. "Ah! Dear, dear, what a peety! 
And you, poor child, where will you go? 'Ome?" 

"Oh! no, it's such a long way," I answered. "I 
shall go down to Rose Diamond Eoad — Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne will advise me what to do for the best." 

I very soon got my things put together with her 
help and Potter's. The children were all in tears 
over my departure and Jack, who was a dear little 
Turk, got upon my knee and vowed that he loved me 
like nobody else in the world. 

I really had not many belongings and I got them 
packed in something like three-quarters of an hour, 
after which I sent Potter down to find Jorkins and 
ask him to tell Mrs. Tregenna that I was ready. She 
returned in a few minutes with a letter, saying would 
. I write a receipt for it? Which, of course, I did. 

Then I said good-by to them all and went out of 
the house wherein I had had so little experience of 
what was pleasant and so much experience of what 
was disagreeable. 

It was astonishing even to myself that I could, as 
it were, be blotted out of a house in that way ; really, 
it was like removing a drop of water, no trace re- 
mained. Lady d'Ecie was still in conclave with 
Mrs. Tregenna, for her carriage was waiting. The 
servants saluted me and I caught myself thinking 
with grim amusement that it was for the last time 
that they did so. 

The magnificent Jorkins came right out to the cab 
and guarded my dress from the wheel. 

"Miss. Nugent," he said, in an. uiidfeT^Tv^^ ^a» \ns^ 
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stood on the step to shut the doors, "may I mako 
so bold as to say one thing? I know a lady when I 
see one and you've been in the wrong place here. 
I've heard a gooA deal of what's been goinj: on, and 
if ever you should need a first footman I shall be very 
proud at any time to take your service." 

It could but have been meant as the prettiest com- 
pliment he knew how to pay me, for how could he 
ever expect a poor governess would ever be likely to 
be in want of a first footman or a second or a third 
or any kind of indoor man-servant? I tried to laugh, 
but the tears gushed into my eyes and I felt my con- 
trol over my mouth giving way. 

"Jorkins," I said, touched for the first time, 
"you've been very civil and pleasant to me and if 

ever I am in a position " but I could not go on, I 

put out my hand to him and gasped out, " Good-by, 
Jorkins," and sat back to hide my sobs. 

He said something — I think it was "God bless 
you. Miss Nugent," and stepped down. A moment 
later I heard him give the order to the cabman, 
"West Kensington," in his own bland and urbane 
accents. 

Truly, I was beginning to find out the world in a 
strange fashion, and my latest champion was a gen- 
tleman in plush ! All the same I knew that I could 
never forget the kind words of my humble but very 
magnificent friend. 

I did not cry on the way down to West Kensing- 
ton, Oh ! no, on the contrary I dried my eyes care- 
fully, and thoroughly enjoyed my drive. Was I not 
going back, at least for a few hours, to the dear little 
doll's house where they had been so kind and so con- 
siderate to me? And was I not sure that Mrs. Pop- 
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lin-Browne would advise me with her heart as well 
as with her head? In spite of the way in which I 
had been hunted out of Mrs. Tregenna's house, I was 
very happy to have shaken its impleasant dust com- 
pletely off my feet. 

In due time I reached West Kensington and Rose 
Diamond Road. Mrs. Poplin-Browne was standing 
in the drawing-room window when we drove up. 
She ran to the door herself. "Oh! my dear child," 
she cried, "what has happened?" 

"Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I said, "they've turned 
me out, neck and crop, bodily," I said that to try to 
turn my tale into a joke, for my voice was beginning 
to quaver already, "and I've come to you to ask you 
to take me in for the night; I don't want to go all 
the way to Blankshire, it's such an extra vagence." 

"Turned you out," she repeated, then caught me 
to her and kissed me fondly. " My poor little girl, 
I will indeed take you in." 

I could not help it, I broke do^vn altogether, and 
had a good cry on her shoulder. And then she bade 
me sit down and compose myself while she went out 
and paid the cabman and saw my boxes brought in. 

"Bring some tea, Marshall," I heard her say. 
"Miss Nugent has come to stay a few days; she is 
not very well. As quickly as you can." 

"Now take your things off, and jou shall tell me 
all about it." 

Of course, I told her everything; I kept back noth- 
ing, not one insulting thing that had been said to 
me, except what Lady d'Eciehad said of Mr. Poplin- 
Browne. 

"Delightful people, I'm sure," she remarked. "I 
can't imagine how Mr. d'Ecio coixvft^ \iO \i^ ^<^ t^Jv^*^, 
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Of course, I know that Tom was not good enough 
for my lady, anybody could see what upset her. 
However, if he is a plain business man, he would be 
above telling such mean lies as those. Never mind, 
my dear, there are plenty of places to get, and let us 
hope you won't want any kind of a place for very 
long. At all events, you can hardly have the mis- 
fortune to light on such a shockingly uncomfortable 
set of people again." 

She gave me some tea and I settled myself down 
on the settee and revelled in the peaceful atmos- 
phere; and we talked, and talked, and then, all at 
once she said: 'My dear, forewarned is forearmed, 
you ought to write to your mother and tell her before 
Lady d'Ecie gets a chance of giving her account of 
the affair. Indeed, if I were you, I should certainly 
send her a wire. Is it far from a telegraph office?" 

" Well, it is. Oh ! I think if I write " I answered, 

and I sat down at once and told my mother pretty 
nearly everything. Not quite all the lies that Mrs. 
Tregenna had told, or the insulting way in which I 
had been hustled out of the house. But I told her 
the main facts and begged her to give Lady d'Ecie 
no information about me. 

" I have a ring, dear mother. I don't want to say 
who gave it to me, for then you cannot tell. And / 
donH want Lady d^Ecie to know who gave it to 
me. But I give you my word that I am safe and all 
right, and Mrs. Poplin-Browne cares for me with the 
kindness of a mother. She knows all, and I will 
teU you all as soon as this affair has passed over." 



CHAPTER XX. 

? 

AN UNEXPECTED HONOR. 

Strangely enough, Lady d'Ecie did not write to 
my mother at all. It was certainly the very wisest 
thing that she could have done, for she had nothing 
to tell her, except that she believed that I had once 
dined with a party of which her son was one and 
that I was wearing his ring upon my finger. Still, 
from a mere suspicion she was not able to assert that 
it was his ring, and had she done so I might have 
given a totally different name, when, of course, she 
would only have felt a fool for her pains. Evidently, 
therefore, she thought discretion the better part of 
valor and in her case it certainly was. 

Well, a few days passed over and we heard noth- 
ing, nothing at all. It was really very disappoint- 
ing to be blotted out in this way, as I said before, as 
if I were but a drop of water — not even a drop of ink 
to leave a mark behind me. Still, it was something 
that Lady d'Ecie and that other horrid woman had 
agreed to let me alone. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne inquired among her friends 
but seemed able to hear of nothing. And we watched 
the newspapers and she even took the Ouardian that 
week, for, as she said, there were often very good 
situations advertised therein. Bat though we wrote 
again and again to the addresses given, I seemed as 
unable to heiar of anything for wMcYi \ n^^^ ^xxv^^S^l ^^ 
12 177 
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I had been when mother decided to let Nellie and me 
go out and to have Miss Bates back again for the 
younger girls. 

You see, I really was not fit to direct the studies of 
big girls, for I did not know enough myself to teach 
them. I could not teach them what I did not know. 
If I had known that I should ever have to go into the 
world to earn my own living, I would have applied 
myself in my youth and would have made myself of 
more value from an educational standpoint. But I 
never thought of such a thing. We had always had 
enough and to spare when we were children, and al- 
though mother used sometimes to worry a little that 
we were not more diligent, dear father was always 
so easy-going. "Don't chivvy them, mother," I've 
heard him say many a time; "you can't put old 
heads on to young shoulders. Let 'em catch butter- 
flies. Health and strength and a happy childhood 
will do more to carry them through life than all the 
book-learning in the world. Let 'em go out and en- 
joy the blessed sunshine and catch butterflies." 

Dear father, your himaane and tender theories were 
like your kind and genial self, but catching butterflies 
did not help me to earn my bread when the time 
came for me to do it, and many and many a time 
did I find myself wishing that you had been less in- 
dulgent in those happy and careless by-gone days. 
"Well, well, dear father had acted for the best, and 
what was done could not be undone by any wishes 
of mine. I could only make the best of it and try to 
wait with patience until I should find some corner 
into which I could fit myself tolerably well. 

So a fortnight went by and we did nothing, could 
do nothing definite. Mrs. Poplin-Browne was very 
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anxious to get rid of the girl who had taken my place 
and have me back again, but this I would not allow. 
Miss Casse was a poor spiritless sort of a girl, very 
quiet and patient with the childr^ and rather shy. 
But Mrs. Poplin-Browne had no fault to find with 
her, and she had neither father nor mother and no 
home of any kind. I couldn't find it in my heart, to 
let her be turned out of so kind a home as she had 
found at Rose Diamond Road. Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
sighed and said I was a dear, imselfish, generous girl 
and that she loved me dearly. 

But I wasn't really unselfish — I had a consciencej 
that was all. 

And one afternoon, when I had been there more 
than a fortnight, and was just telling Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne that I was afraid I ought to be going home 
as she must be tired of me, a neat brougham drove 
up to the door and there was a sharp ring at the bell. 

A moment later Marshall opened the door, and in 
an important voice said: "Lord Treherne." 

You might have knocked me down with a feather. 
1 felt myself growing sick and cold for I imagined 
some dreadful piece of work was in prospect for me. 

Lord Treherne, however, came blandly across the 
room to me, and took my hand with a reverential air. 
** My dear young lady," he said, suavely, " I am quite 
overwhelmed. Can you ever bring yourself to for- 
give me?" 

"To forgive you. Lord Treherne!" I echoed, in 
amazement. 

" Yes, for my blundering the other day. I oflfer you 
ten thousand apologies, ten thousand apologies. I 
know that my sister-in-law is a difficult woman to 
deal with at times, but had 1 Viad au\j \fikea. oil V'^^ 
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putting such an extraordinary construction on my 
perfectly innocent remark, I would have bitten my 
tongue off sooner than have uttered it. But will you 
not introduce me to your hostess?" 

I introduced him at once to Mrs. Poplin-Browne, 
who seemed to make things eacier all round. And 
as soon as I could I asked him a question. 

" Lord Treheme, how did you hear what had hap- 
pened, and where I was?" 

" Well, I dined at my brother's during the week, 
but heard nothing, not a word, not even that you 
were gone. But this morning I met Mademoiselle 
and the children in the park and my friend Katey, 
who is my favorite, you know, told me all about it. 
Your address I learned from Mademoiselle. 

" I see," I murmured. 

"And it seems to me," Lord Treheme went on, 
" that you have been treated with very little consider- 
ation." 

"Very badly indeed," put in Mrs. Poplin-Browne, 
in a tone of conviction. 

"Just so," he replied. "And, as it was through 
me, though unintentionally, as I am sure Miss Nu- 
gent will admit, that you have been put to this in- 
convenience, you must allow me to find you another 
home which will, I hope, be a more pleasant one for 
you." 

" Oh ! that is good of you," I cried, almost in tears. 

" Not at all. I chanced after I parted from my lit- 
tle niece, to run against a friend in the park, who is 
in need of a young lady who will act as her compan- 
ion — ^be a daughter, or I should say sister, to her, for 
she is still quite young. Her name is Warrington — 
Mrs. Clement Warrington." 
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I had heard the name many times before, for it 
was one that was known all over England. Clement 
Warrington was a painter, one of a new school, the 
founder, or very nearly the founder, of a new school 
who called themselves the Naturalists. I had never 
been quite sure whether Clement Warrington was a 
great man or a mountebank — perhaps there was a lit- 
tle of both in his composition. At all events, Clem- 
ent Warrington was an exceedingly interesting 
man — quite a personage, in fact, even to those who 
had never seen him. 

"Mrs. Clement," Lord Treheme went on, "is one 
of the dearest little women in London, a little in awe 
of her husband, v/ho overshadows her a good deal, 
though probably without meaning it. She is not 
very strong and Clement goes away a good bit, and 
goes out a great deal without her. So she is now on 
the lookout for a young lady who will be a compan- 
ion to her, and the sole condition is that she must be 
a lady." 

"It sounds enchanting," put in Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne, with enthusiasm. 

"I think it will be a pleasant home enough," said 
Lord Treherne, kindly. " Then, my dear young lady, " 
turning to me, " I left the arrangement thus with my 
friend, Mrs. Clement, that I should come down and 
see you this afternoon and let her know if you would 
call on her about noon to-morrow." 

"I shall be only too glad to do so," I answered, 
" and I do think you so kind. Lord Treherne, I do 
indeed — words will not express how much I feel 
it." 

" There — there," he murmured, kindly, and putting 
out a neatly-gloved hand to pat my arm^ " not kmd 
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at all — it is a debt of honor on my part, a debt of 
honor, I assure you." 

But I felt that it was all kindness, pure kindness, 
and Mrs. Poplin-Browne clasped her hands and nod- 
ded her head approvingly, as if it were perfect elysium 
to be owed a debt of honor by a nobleman. 

He was still lingering chatting amicably when Sir 
William Sherringham came. I must say Sir Wil- 
liam looked a little surprised and not any too well 
pleased. 

" Ah ! Billy, how do you do?" Lord Treheme said, 
familiarly. 

" How d'you do?" returned Sir William, shortly, 
then turned sharply round to Mrs. Poplin-Browne. 
"Yes, thanks, many, I will take a cup of t«a." 

He wasn't exactly rude, yet he certainly pointedly 
avoided speaking more than was absolutely necessary 
to Lord Treheme, one could not help seeing it. He 
sat down close by Mrs. Poplin-Browne's tea-table 
and entered into a very confidential-looking conver- 
sation indeed, turning his broad shoulder upon Lord 
Treheme ^md dropping his voice almost to a whisper. 

At first I thought Lord Treherne meant to sit the 
new-comer out, but Sir William looked so determined 
and sat so solidly on his chair that at last Lord Tre- 
heme got up and bade me good-by. " Then I may 
let Mrs. Clement know that you will be there about 
twelve o'clock?" he said as he took my hand. 

"Yes — ^but you haven't given me the address," I 
replied. 

" Bless me ! no more I have, " he exclaimed ; " I have 
it here — Mrs. Clement gave me her card to give 
you." 

He handed me the card and shook my hand again, 
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then bade Mrs. Poplin-Browne a graceful adieu 
and with a careless "good-day, Billy," nodded to 
our otiier visitor and left us. Sir William seemed 
to breathe more freely when he was gone. 

"How did that fellow get here?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

"He came to see Miss Nugent," answered Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne, graciously. She, poor dear, was all 
in a flutter at having such a guest under her roof. 

"Oh! well, of course it's no business of mine, I 
only speak as a friend, you know," he answered, " but 
take my advice. Miss Nugent, don't affiche yourself 
with him too much, that's all. You'll be sorry for 
it if you do." 

I think I have said before somewhere that I inher- 
ited a pretty keen sense of humor — well, it proved too 
much for me then, for I simply lay back on the settee 
and laughed till I hardly coxild stop myselfi The 
idea of I having even a passing thought about such 
a dignified old patriarch as Lord Treheme when every 
shred of my heart was given to Geoff, with his clear 
young eyes, his crisp curly hair, his gay delightful 
debonnair manner — it was too absurd. 

"What's she laughing at?" I heard him say, as 
I lay back weak and exhausted. 

"I don't know," Mrs. Poplin-Browne answered, 
" but then I very seldom do know what she is laugh- 
ing at until she explains." 

"I was laughing," I put in, in weak pants for 
breath, "at your idea that I — or any girl — would 
affich6 herself, as you call it, with such a very dry- 
as-dust old gentleman as Lord Treheme. Why, I 
never spoke to him but once before in my life. Oh ! 
it's too funny." 
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But Sir William Sherringham's brow did not at 
once clear. 

" He's a dangerous old customer under that affec- 
tionately paternal maimer of his," he said, in dis- 
gusted tones, "and generally means mischief. It 
seems queer to me his calling here at all." 

" Well, it was like this," I explained, for there was 
really no secret about it. " You see, it was through 
what Lord Treherne said about that first dinner, the 
one when we met you, that made all the fuss with 
Mrs. Tregenna (his sister-in-law) and Lady d'Ecie. 
And when he found out this morning through the 
children that I h^-d actually been turned out because 
of it, he came down most kindly to tell me that Mrs. 
Clement Warrington is in want of a lady to be a sort 
of companion to her and to make an appointment for 
me to meet her." 

Sir William was not convinced even then. 
"Where?" he asked. 

"At her own house," I answered, and I took up 
the card and read: 'Mrs. Clement Warrington, 4 
Sandys Street, Mayfair.' That is all right, isn't 
it?" I asked. " Do you know her?" 

" Oh ! yes. Everybody knows Mrs. Clement, poor 
little fool," he said, carelessly. " She spends her life 
trying to live up to Clement's notoriety — and never 
succeeding. But she's harmless and a good little 
woman, too. Yes, I know her — everybody knows her 
more or less. I daresay you'll like her well enough, 
and perhaps in the every-day life of her own house 
she won't be so fearfully boring as she is in so- 
ciet — ay." 

I think on the whole that I liked the thought of 
Mr. Clement Warrington all the better for Sir Wil- 
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liam's damnation with faint praise — yes, for I gath- 
ered an idea of somebody not quite so vapid as his 
" societ — ay" friends would naturally be, and I was 
still provincial enough to admire earnestness. I liked 
to think of the young wife looking up to and admiring 
her eminent husband. It was a pretty notion and I 
slipped into a day-dream out of which Sir William's 
fashionable accents aroused me. 

" Oh ! yes, I know Clement Warrington," — he was 
saying evidently in answer to a question of Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne's — "everybody knows him." 

"And what sort of a man is he?" she asked, with 
interest. 

" Oh ! clever as daylight but an awful ass with it," 
he answered. " Always posing himself about giving 
opinions which have been carefully faked up before- 
hand. Somebody or other told me the other day it 
made him tired to think of somebody else, I forget 
who — well, it makes me tired to think of Clement 
Warrington." 

"Ah! I see," murmured Mrs. Poplin-Browne, but, 
all the same, I don't quite think she did see. 

I was much more at peace that night, because I 
felt that I had got a chance at last, and it was certain 
that Mrs. Clement Warrington was a totally differ- 
ent stamp of woman to Mrs. Tregenna ; anyway she 
could not well be worse, and that was something to 
be thankful for. And I did wonder more than once, 
what would the great man, Clement Warrington, be 
like? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CLEMENT WARRINGTONS. 

It is most diflScult for me to describe my feelings 
on the first morning that I went into Clement War- 
rington's house. My first odd sensation was when 1\ 
stood at the resplendent door and wondered if I should . 
make up my mind to knock at it, or if I had not besl^ 
take to my heels and run away. 

However, I did not run away, no, I stood and sur- 
veyed the delicate coral-pink door with its bright 
brass trimmings, knocker and shutting-to handle (I 
don't know what the proper name for it is), its key- 
hole with a brass flap, and its neat little plate with 
the figure 4 upon it. And then I rang. The beU- 
puU was a heavy brass chain, that hung down beside 
the door, and although I gave it no very vigorous 
tug, yet such a peal clanged forth somewhere below 
that it sounded as if I were trying to waken the slum- 
bers of the dead. 

If the maid had come quickly I certainly should 
have apologized for making such a noise, but appar- 
ently, she was used to it, for I had to ring again, 
this time very, very gingerly, in spite of which the 
same sort of deafening peal clanged out. Evidently, 
too, Mrs. Clement Warrington had no nerves. 

The maid said she was at home, and took me up a 

rather dark staircase, into what apparently was the 

drawing-room ; the first thing in it which caught my 

1^^ 
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eye was the picture of a most lovely woman, which 
was framed in a mere beading of gold, and was stood 
up against the wall. Such a lovely creature. I 
stood and gazed at it in speechless admiration and 
wonder. For she was tall and of dignified presence 
and yet so tender, so smiling, such a light on the 
lovely bow of a mouth, such melting tenderness in 
the almond-shaped eyes ; such a thing as one reads 
of in books, and sometimes dreams of, but such as 
one never by any chance comes across in real life. 

I wondered who the original was, whether it was 
a fancy picture or a portrait, and then a name on the 
,^ frame at the foot of the picture, caught my eye — 
"Mrs. Clement Warrington." 

Heavens ! could it possibly be? Was that beauty, 
that goddess, the woman of whom Sir William 
Sherringham had spoken so slightingly? "She 
spends her life trying to live up to Clement Warring- 
ton's notoriety, and never succeeding !" 

Then, while I was still gazing in wonder, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Clement Warrington came in. 
For « moment I was almost struck dumb with aston- 
ishments-then I -nearly burst out laughing in her 
face. To think that a woman so conceited could live 
as to have that portrait, that portrait, no, that study 
of a divinity set up in her drawing-room, and show 
herself as the original beside it ! 

For she — well, she came very quietly across the 
room to my side, and said : " You are looking at my 
portrait ; my husband painted it. It is a very good 
likeness." 

She did not ask for my opinion, and I found out 
afterward that Naturalists never do. They only state 
a fact, for their opinion ranks "witb. t\\^xx\ \^icyt^ ?5^. 
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the rest of the world, so I was not under the unpleas- 
ant necessity of making any remark beyond that of, 
"Yes, I was looking at it.'' 

"My husband is a great painter," she said, in a 
hushed voice, as if she were speaking of a holy thing, 
" every day I feel more and more the honor of being 
his wife." 

I murmured something rather unintelligible about 
its being a beautiful thing. Mrs. Clement went over 
to a low settee with a very high back, over which 
was flung a gorgeous Eastern embroidery. 

"Come and sit here," she said, patting the seat 
with an almost imperceptible movement of her hand, 
" and we will talk things over. My dear Lord Tre- 
herne told me all about you." 

"Well, I don't think he knows all about me," I 
said, with much amusement. 

" Ah ! no, but he told me the great thing — of your 
family. You see. Miss Nugent, lam not vey strong, 
and Clement, my husband, has in the natural course 
of things to go out into society a great deal. He 
likes society, and society likes him. Somethii^ in- 
deed more than that — society adores him ; no party 
could be really smart without Clement. Now, I am 
not strong and I cannot go out night after night ; I 
break down and then Clement is distracted. I said 
. to him, * Clement, it is good for you to be seen every- 
\ where — the claims of society must be recognized — no 
\ man can shut himself up and be a power in the world. 
You go out as you ought to do and I will go when I 
can, and think of you when I cannot do so. ' You 
understand me, I know — ^you have a sympathetic 
face." 

She said all this in a very low voice and in a some 
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what monotonous tone, with a sad cadence in the 
ending of all the sentences ; it was a sort of hushed 
and holy tone, as if even her every-day life was 
sanctified by the fact of her marriage to the great 
painter, Clement Warrington. 

" I think I understand," I said, gently. 

"It is a sacrifice for me, but I bear it," she said, 
resignedly ; " but Clement feels it even more than I 
do. A few times he has gone out without me and 
has been struggling all the time with a desire to 
throw all aside and come home to me. And, at last, 
he suggested that I should seek for some young lady 
who would be bright and companionable to me and 
yet be content to remain at home with me." 

"I should be quite content to do that," I said, for 
of a truth I cared nothing for society and had neither 
part nor lot in it. 

" Did you hear from Lord Treheme what allow- 
ance I could give?" she asked. '* Thirty pounds a 
year." 

" Oh! yes; he told me that," I answered. 

" I should like Clement to see you before we decide 
anything. If he is not sympathetic to you it is no 
use entering on any definite engagement. I can have 
no one in the house to whom Clement is not sympa- 
thetic." 

She put out her hand and touched an electric bell 
as she spoke, 

"Tell Mr. Warrington that I should be glad to 
speak to him," she said to the maid who appeared 
in answer to the summons. 

She did not attempt to talk to me, but left her seat 
and began to move pensively about the room, touch- 
ing a flower here, a little figure there, with Greek 
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kind of gestures, soft and hallowed, like one who 
with reverent prayers touches an altar. 

I sat back and watched the quaint little figure in 
silent wonder. Did she go through all her life in this 
atmosphere of worship and reverence? A wild and 
most ribald thought shot through my brain — would 
she sit pensively in a Greek attitude while her hus- 
band carved a burnt leg of mutton? or did not they 
have such every-day fare as legs of mutton? and 
such like things? And then, as my eyes fol- 
lowed the quaint little figure in the short-waisted 
gown around the room, they suddenly fell upon the 
lovely woman in the picture with the name of Mrs. 
Clement Warrington written underneath. That a 
good portrait of /ler— why, it wasn't a bit like her. 
She wasn't even pretty, let alone being anywhere 
near as lovely as that lovely, laughing beauty with 
the almond eyes. 

I wondered whether Clement Warrington was a 
blind fool infatuated by his love, or just a himabug 
who wanted to make his wife pleased with herself 
and her own appearance. If that was so he had 
succeeded better than even his wildest dreams could 
have desired, for Mrs. Clement had told me with her 
own lips that it was a good portrait of herself. Well, 
in her the soft chestnut curls were a regular thatch, 
and were as colorless as hay, the almond eyes were 
rather of the Kalmuc type, the glorious milk and 
roses of the complexion were muddy, and the Jimo- 
like figure Vas short and rather dumpy with a flat 
wooden-like back. And such a woman could, with 
evident sincerity, declare herself the original of that 
dream of beauty smiling out from the canvas set 
against the wall. It was a new experience for me. 



i 
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And then the entrance of Clement Warrington 
himself cut short my meditations. "You sent for 
me, my darling?" he said, looking at her and appar- 
ently not noticing the presence of a stranger. 

" Dearest — ^yes," she answered. " This is Miss Nu- 
gent. I wished you to see her." 

"Ah! yes. I am charmed to see you, Miss Nu- 
gent," he said, and crossing the room to where I was 
standing took my hand kindly. 

Clement Warrington shook hands very well. He 
was a big stout handsome man and he had a large 
fat soft hand. In truth, he did not shake it at all- 
he took it in his own and held it firmly yet very gently, 
with a reassuring and protective air. He had a very 
protective air and a delightful voice. 

" Our dear Lord Treherne is a friend of yours," he 
said, in an interested way. 

" I'm afraid I cannot say that — I have only seen 
him twice," I answered. "But he was very kind 
to me and he thought that his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Tregenna, had behaved badly to me. I think he 
knew who I was," I added. 

"Oh! yes, for he told me all about your father," 
Mrs. Clement broke in with what was almost eager- 
ness. 

"Do you mind taking your hat off?" Clement 
Warrington said to me suddenly. 

"Oh! not a bit," I returned, and I took it off at 
once. 

"Quite a Greek head, Esme," he said, deliberately, 
as if I were a statue or a picture. 

"Quite," she said, in a voice of pathetic sadness, 
and as if it were a dreadful misfortune to have such 
an attribute. 
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"Walk across the room, Miss Nugent. Many- 
thanks. Yes, stand by the picture. You see, Esme, 
my darling, Miss Nugent harmonizes perfectly with 
the room." 

I felt startled I Was I to be judged as a piece of 
furniture? What would happen next? 

" I think we shall get on very well together," said 
Mrs. Clement. " How soon can you come? It will 
set Clement's mind at rest when you are here." 

He put out a large hand and touched her in token 
of approval, and smiled largely upon me. " She is 
not strong, this little one. Miss Nugent," he said, 
ticnderly. "I am always very anxious about her. 
The sooner you come to us the better for us all." 

"But you haven't got my character," I burst out. 
"Aren't you going to see Mrs. Tregenna? She 
might make you feel quite differently toward me. 
Indeed, I would rather you would see her before I 
came." 

Clement Warrington — ^and by-the-by, I never did 
get into the way of thinking of him as anything but 
Clement Warrington — shut his eyes and shivered. 
"That vulgar woman," he murmured under his 
breath, though not so low but that I caught the 
words. Then said aloud: "I don't think we need 
trouble Mrs. Tregenna ; Lord Treheme's knowledge 
of you is quite sufficient for us. We — ^we do not ex- 
actly look upon Mrs. Tregenna as one of Lord Tre- 
heme's family, but rather as an accident of poor 
Richard's. We are not sjinpathetic to Mrs. Tre- 
genna." 

I nearly laughed outright, partly from the pom- 
pous tone and partly from thinking of the fit that 
would have taken Mrs. Tregenna if she could have 
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heard her arrogant self spoken of as not being one of 
Lord Treherne's family, but rather as an accident of 
poor Richard's ! It was an exquisite bit of satire, 
only neither Clement Warrington nor his wife seemed 
to see the comic side of the situation at all — they 
were both dreadfully in earnest on the subject of the 
Honorable Mrs. Tregenna. 

"Then when shall I come?" I asked. 

" As soon as you can — ^to-morrow — to-day if you 
will," Clement Warrington said, promptly. 

"I could come to-morrow," I said, looking at her. 

"Then we will say to-morrow, and you will be 
here by dinner-time. Dearest, you are dining out 
to-morrow?" 

"With Lady Sanitas, darling," he answered. 

"Yes. Then we will say by dinner-time. Miss 
Nugent. By-the-way, what is your Christian name?" 

"Etheldreda." 

" Eth el-dreda Nu-gent ! Charming, " remarked 
Clement Warrington, rapturously. "And are you 
called 'Audrey' for short?" 

"No," I answered, ruefully, "my people call me 
Awty— which is " 

"Wicked," he put in, without giving me time to 
end my sentence. 

I got up to go. They both crossed the room to- 
ward the door with me. The great painter stopped 
before the lovely lady in the picture. 

" Did you notice my wife's portrait?" he asked, 
with a wave of his hand toward it. " It is the only 
time she has ever had justice done to her ; photo- 
graphs make her hideous — I never allow one to be 
seen of her — and other painters catch nothing of her 

atmosphere. Esme, darling, I must paint yo\i a-^^m " 
13 
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She smiled and lifted her eyes up to his, and for a 
moment looked almost pretty. Almost unconsciously 
she seemed to fall into the pose of the pictured lady, 
and Clement Warrington drew his forefinger in a 
line indicating the turn of her head, throat and 
shoulder. 

" That is my wife's greatest beauty," he said, as 
coolly as if he were discussing some perfectly inani- 
mate thing rather than a living breathing being who 
might possibly blush to hear her beauties thus spoken 
of. 

But Mrs. Clement was quite proof against any 
modesty of that kind. She stood quite still so that I 
could make quite sure of that particular line of 
beauty, and although I looked rather sharply at them 
both I could not for the life of me make out whether 
either was playing a part or whether they both really 
meant it. 

I felt, when at last I got out in the open air, rather 
as if I were going to choke, for the house was close 
and so hung about with draperies and was redolent 
of sandal wood and precious scents. It was darkened, 
too, to a dim religious light — ^which I hated, and I 
shivered a little at the thought of living thei*e for 
very long. 

Still, they were kind, they were courteous *and 
friendly, and if their ways were not exactly the ways 
to which I had been used, they were kind and polite, 
they behaved to me as if I were one of themselves, 
and that, let me tell you, after you have been treated 
like dirt under a vulgar woman's feet, is pleasant. 

But perhaps I had Lord Treheme to thank for that. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

I FELT when I took up my abode with the Clement 
Warringtons that I was on my mettle and must 
prove myself. For not yet a year had gone by since 
dear father was taken away and I had first had an 
idea of ever having to go out into the world to earn 
my own living, and this was already my third sit- 
uation. Out of the first I had been ousted by a trick, 
out of the second I had been bundled by a matter of 
jealousy or some ill-natured feeling or other, and in 
this one I meant to stop. I did not much like the 
prospect, but I felt that there would be more advan- 
tages than disadvantages; and of course when one 
is not a very valuable individual one cannot with 
reason pick and choose very much. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne was very much elated at my 
having secured the place. 

"My dear," she said, when I got back to Rose 
Diamond Road and had told her all, " it will be the 
very place for you. The Clement Warringtons are 
in a good set, they know everybody worth knowing 
in London. You will have nothing or next to noth- 
ing to do, and you will be cultivating your mind and 
getting used to that kind of society for afterward." 

"But, dear," I put in, "perhaps there won't be 
any *af terward. ' " 

"Oh J nonsense. If you'd aeea 'jcwct ^^^'Sx^'"'?!. 
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face the other day, his eyes, his voice — I mean, if you 
had heard that. What nonsense ! Still, I seriously 
mean what I say — it will be an advantage to you, 
whether there is an 'afterward' or not." 

"Oh! I daresay it will. But they're so solemn," 
I said, "as if they were big children playing at 
house and calling each other dearest and darling 
every second — ^not as you or I would do, but with a 
little rapturous pause — like this : * Esme — darling — ' 
or 'dearest — ^this is Miss Nugent. ' I don't think it 
was all real," I added. 

"Oh! why not? I believe he is devoted to her," 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne said, indulgently. " She was a 
great beauty, you know, and an heiress." 

" Well, she isn't a great beauty now," I said, laugh- 
ing, as I thought of the quaint little shortrwaisted 
figure moving about trying to personate the lovely 
lady in the picture. " Still, I mustn't be ungrateful, 
they were exceedingly courteous and kind to me, in- 
deed they couldn't have been kinder to me. But 
really, they are a bit ridiculous, they really are, jok- 
ing apart. The fact is, dear Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I 
broke out, with a sort of gush of feeling, "you've 
been too good to me. I don't like going away from 
you." 

" And I don't like you going away, dear child," she 
said, tenderly. " Still, the Clement Warringtons are 
so well known, such good people, that I do think it 
will bo good for you to be with them. By-the-by, 
you must write to Lord Treheme, and tell him that 
you have come to a final arrangement with them." 

And I did so. Moreover, I had quite come to an 
end of my task, and had set the letter up against a 
vase of the chimney shelf, when a carriage drove up 
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to the door, and Mrs. Poplin-Browne uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

"It's Lady d'Ecie," she said, excitedly. "What 
can she be coming here for?" 

And before I had time to reply the door opened, 
and Marshall ushered Lady d'Ecie in. 

She was very stiff and formal, and almost imme- 
diately asked point-blank if she might be allowed to 
speak to me privately. Mrs. Poplin-Browne got up 
at once and went away, leaving us alone together. 

" I daresay," said Lady d'Ecie, looking at me with 
eyes like ice and her mouth more like a steel trap 
than ever, " I daresay that you are surprised to see 
me." 

"Very much surprised," I answered, drily. 

" Yes — ^well, I wanted to see you, I wished to have 
that matter about Geoff ry set at rest." 

"So far as you are concerned, Lady d'Ecie," I 
said, " it is set at rest." 

"Not at all," she said, sharply, "and until I have 
your absolute word that he did not give you that 
ring, that you will never marry him without my 
consent, it will never be set at rest, unless, that is, 
you should marry somebody else." 

"I can only recommend you to wait and see," I 
said, in a tone fully as hard as her own. " I shall 
certainly not condescend to give you or anyone else 
assurances or admissions one way or the other. I 
don't see your right to ask either of me." 

"lam Geoffry's mother," she exclaimed. 

"What has that to do with me? It is no fault of 
mine," I answered, bluntly. " Since you are so anx- 
ious about him, why do you come to me? Why 
don't you ask him?" 
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"I have asked him," she admitted, then stopped 
short and looked at me as if she had let it slip invol- 
untarily. 

" Ah I" I ejaculated, " and did you tell him that I 
had left your delightful relative, Mrs. Tregenna? 
Did you tell him how you and that vulgar woman 
hounded me out of the house, the daughter of your 
old friends, because I happened to have dined at the 
same table with him. If you did, Lady d'Ecie^ your 
son must be proud of his mother." 

"I don't know how you dare speak to me like 
that," she said. She had grown livid and was trem- 
bling visibly. I, on the contrary, was as calm as a 
rock, and I felt that I was in the right. 

"A Nugent dare do anything. Lady d'Ecie," I 
said, very quietly. " We dare even be poor. What 
I said about your son has annoyed you. If you 
knew it to be untrue, it would not annoy you." 

She was silent for a moment, I think trying to con- 
quer the passion which possessed her. "Once for 
all," she said, looking hard at me, "will you tell me 
whether you are engaged to my son or not?" 

" No, Lady d'Ecie, I will tell you nothing, I will 
admit nothing, deny nothing, promise nothing.^' 

" My son did give you that ring," she said, imperi- 
ously, " take it off and let me see it closely." 

I put my hand behind me, and shook my head. 
" No, Lady d'Ecie, if you had asked me kindly at 
first, and as one lady would ask another, who gave me 
that ring, I think I should have told you frankly. 
As it is, you have demanded the information as a 
right, and I absolutely refuse to give you any, for 
or against. We are but wasting time arguing here, 
for I shall never tell you — I would die first. And I 
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ought to remind you that I am not in my own house 
and that we are shutting my hostess out of her own 
drawing-room. " 

She put up her head and waved her hand with a 
sneer, as if to imply that my hostess' convenience 
was nothing to her, and then she got up with a sud- 
den change of tone. 

" It is hard to believe," she«aid, "that you are my 
dear old friend Phil Nugent's daughter. It would 
be a great trouble, to him " 

*' Leave my father out of our discussion, if you 
please. Lady d'Ecie," I said, peremptorily. 

^ Geoflfry , is my dearest son, my favorite, " she went 
on brokenly, and I honestly believe that she was 
shamming all the time. " But I warn you, as I have 
already warned him, that if he marries you I will 
never see him again as long as I live. The day that 
sees you his wife will make him as dead to me as if 
he were in his grave. I swear it solemnly and by 
my honor." 

I was simply appalled ! What there could be about 
me to have raised up such a storm of hatred and pas- 
sion I could not imagine. 

I was very awkwardly placed, for I could only in 
justice to Geoflfry and my own dignity remain in 
the attitude which I had first taken up — sl negative 
on©. I did not know how much he might have ad- 
mitted, or what he might have said. I did not want 
to give myseK away nor in any way to admit or 
promise anything which might hamper me in the 
future. Besides, I did not feel, after the horrid way 
in which she and Mrs. Tregenna had treated me, that 
she deserved any mercy at my hands. 

"Lady d'Ecie," I said, very gravely, "\t\^^>Qs^ 
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not wise of you to take such vows without good 
cause. Be very sure that if I wished to marry your 
son and he to marry me, it would not be an oath that 
would stop me — ^why should it? From what I have 
seen of your son it would not be a declaration of that 
kind that would keep him back from following his 
own course. I assure you, any way, that you are* 
simply wasting your time with me, and surely this 
very unpleasant interview has lasted long enough.*' 

In the face of a hint so plain she had little choice 
but to go. She did not even go through the courtesy 
of bidding me farewell — she just looked hard at'me'' 
and said: "Remember, I have spoken," and with 
her head held high in the air, walked out of the room. 

I rang the bell for Marshall, but before she could 
answer the simimons, Lady d'Ecie came back. " Per- 
mit me to get my card-case," she said in an icy tone, 
as if she had no personal acquaintance with me what- 
ever. 

Her card-case was lying on the sofa, near the settee 
on which she had been sitting. I moved to get it as 
I would have done to get the card-case of any other 
old lady. Lady d'Ecie stood still waiting for it, and 
as I held it out toward her, her eyes fell upon the 
letter stuck up against a vase on the chimney shelf 
addressed to Lord Treheme. 

She gave a great start, and looked at me as if she 
had completely found me out. "You have been 
writing to Lord Treheme," she said, in an awful 
voice. 

"That is so," I said, quietly. 

"About what?" 

"That is my business. Lady d'Ecie," I said, 
promptly. 
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"I insist upon knowing. " 

"I shall not tell you," I returned, firmly. 

"Lord Treheme is my cousin," she began in a 
voice choking with rage. 

" I don't think that gives you the right to pry into 
his correspondence," I said, drily. 

I really did think for a minute that she was going 
to have a fit. She fairly shook with rage. " I shall 
write to your mother," she gasped. 

Now, I felt that up to this moment I had borne the 
old lady's bullying very well, but when she flaunted 
that threat at me, I began to get angry, and after all, 
you know, I was only a girl. 

"Lady d'Ecie," I said, with a desperate effort to 
• be very calm, " I would not do that if I were you. 
My mother does not want to quarrel with you, but 
though she stood your last letter pretty well, although 
it was wilfully untrue^ I don't think she would ever 
get over a letter of complaint about me. You have 
no earthly right to ask why I have written a letter to 
Lord Treheme, even if he is your cousin ; you have 
still less right to imply, as your manner does, that I 
have had a bad motive in doing so. Don't you 
think you had better go away and forget that such a 
dreadful yoimg person as Etheldreda Nugent exists 
on the face of the earth? I assure you I have no 
desire to dwell in your mind." She looked at me 
and then at the letter. I believe she would like to 
have snatched it up and carried it oflf with her; but 
even her arrogance and total disregard of the feel- 
ings, conveniences, and rights of others did not carry 
her quite so far as that. 

"I degrade myself to bandy words with you," she 
said, contemptuously, as she turned to %o» 
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" I fully agree with you," I murmured, mutely. 

"Remember," she said, turning yet once again at 
the door, " I have — warned — you !" She really did 
go that time. I heard the door of the carriage bang 
and then heard it roll away. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne came hurriedly in. 

" My poor child, was she very dreadful?" she asked. 
" I assure you it sounded awful." 

"Yes, she was — terrible," I said. I sat down on 
the nearest chair, I was quite tired after the fray. 
And I did pity my poor Geoff with all my heart. 
How well I understood poor Hildred Tregenna's feel- 
ing, that Lady d'Ecie made her — creep ! She would 
have made me creep, too, only the Nugents were 
and are always ready for a fight, and I was as ready 
to stand up to her as ever any of my fighting ances- 
tors had been to stand up to tyrants in the Middle 
Ages. 

And the following morning I went off to take up 
my abode in the house of the great painter, Clement 
Warrington. 

I must say I was quite flabbergasted when the 
brilliant coral-pink door was opened to admit me 
into my new home ; for the maid within was dressed 
in nearly the same color with the smartest of muslin 
aprons, with lots of streamers, and wore a peaked 
French cap with streamers three inches broad float- 
ing down her back. 

She was a pretty girl too, and the bright color suited 
her admirably. She showed me into a little room at 
the back of the house on the ground floor, which I 
afterward found was called "The Bower." 

Mrs. Clement herself was there, and when she 
came forward to meet me I thought her an even 
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quainter figure tban I had done in the morning light 
and in her plain brown frock. For she wore a sort 
of tea-gown of a rich shimmering brocade, neither 
blue nor green and yet a mixture of both shades. 
The tone of it was right enough, but it was the cut 
that— I may as well say it, I know it's slang, but 
nothing else wiU express my meaning as thoroughly 
— it was the cut that staggered me. It was made 
without a body at all, and had only a little yoke like 
an old-fashioned nightgown, and a pair of very big 
sleeves and the skirt which began at the shoulders 
completed it. It was so funny ! 

"I was quite afraid you were not coming," she 
said, holding out both her hands very kindly to me. 
" And dear Clement is dining with Lady Sanitas to- 
night and would have worried about me. Now he 
will enjoy himself." 

"And we will enjoy ourselves, too," I said, gaily, 
for a sudden feeling came over me that this was a 
most unselfish little woman and was just the one who 
ought to be made much of. " Mrs. Warrington, do 
you know *Fish-Bones?' " 

She looked up in startled amazement. 

" Fish-Bones, " she repeated. " No, do you eat it, 
or is it a game?" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FISH-BONES. 

That evening I carefully explained " Fish-Bones" 
to Mrs. Clement, and she took to it like a duck takes 
to water. One does, you know, more especially if 
one happens to be a bit bored and does not want to 
be reading or sewing. 

" Don't call me * Mrs. Warrington'," she said to me 
when I had dressed myseK for dinner and had gone 
down again to the Bower. " I hardly know myself 
— everybody calls me 'Mrs. Clement' — it is my title 
of honor." 

I very nearly laughed in her face ; however, I man- 
aged to smother it down and just then Clement came 
in. He looked very large and very resplendent in 
his evening clothes, very sleek and prosperous and 
remarkably handsome. His shirt front was of great 
expanse and of immaculate whiteness, and in its 
midst gleamed a huge opal set ift diamonds. His 
hair, which I had seen before hanging in masses 
over his forehead, was curled or crimped into big 
waves on either side of his handsome face and 
looked exactly like a wig. 

Mrs. Clement rose up and went softly over the rich 
carpet toward him. 

"Dearest," she said, then made a little rapturous 

pause, "you look divine to-night — I envy everyone 

you meet at our dear Lady Sanitas' house." 

2,04 
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** Darling!" he gurgled back. I turned my head 
away, but he caught sight of me and said : " Ah I Miss 
Nugent!" and held out his hand to me. "Still wear- 
ing black," he said, gently; "you make a discord in 
our harmony." 

He waved his hand around as if to show that he 
meant the material harmony of their surroundings. 
I laughed. I could not help it, though even to my 
own ears it sounded like a profanity. 

"I hope not," I said, "for you know I have not 
come for that purpose, quite the contrary. You 
see I am in mourning." 

" Ah, yes I It is such a pity we do not have white 
mourning," he said, dreamily. "You would look 
well in white. Miss Nugent," then he turned back to 
his wife. " My darling, I hate to leave you; I wish 
you had not accepted this invitation for me. I am 
always bored when you are not there. But I am 
late, very late." 

I glanced at the clock. It was then a quarter past 
eight. "Perhaps your clock is fast," I suggested. 
" Not at all; on the contrary, I believe it is slow," he 
answered. " Esme, darling, was the dinner for eight?" 

"A quarter to eight, Clement," she answered. 

"Ah!" in an unmoved tone. "I shall be late. 
Good-night, dearest! Miss Nugent, you will take 
care of this little one?" 

" Oh ! yes," I answered. 

She went out to see him off, and then they had an- ^ 

other tenderly playful altercation as to whether she *"< 

would take cold or not, and at last, after whistling 
wildly for several minutes, at half -past eight — twenty- 
five past by that clock — he really got away out of the 
house. 
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" Doesn't he mind being late?" I asked. 

** Nothing ever puts Clement out," she answered. 

" But won't his hostess mind?" I persisted. 

"In any other case — possibly," she said, with 
superb indifference. " As it is Clement — ^no ! Host- 
esses are glad to get Clement at any price, late or 
not." 

" Won't his dinner be spoilt?" I inquired. 

" I should think not. If it is he will never dine 
there again," she said, calmly. 

So evidently they were well used to this atmos- 
phere of worship! I wondered whether hostesses 
who desired Mr. Clement Warrington's company ever 
got into the way of asking him for half -past seven and 
the rest of the company at half -past eight. It would 
not be a bad idea. 

Well, we had a very nice little dinner, and every- 
thing was very well done and with as much form 
and ceremony as if there had been a party of twenty 
at the table, which was prettily decorated with a 
scarf of pink silk and some little ferns in little green 
tinted pots. 

During the course of the meal I became aware that 
the entire arrangement of color was preconcerted and 
that I was the one dissentient note. The delicate 
pink and green of the table decorations, the soft, 
sheeny, shimmering lines, neither green nor blue, of 
Mrs. Clement's gown, the brilliant coral-pink of 
the parlor-maid's frock — all these were well thrown 
out by the bright yet delicate yellow walls, and the 
dazzling whiteness of the paint and furniture. Truly, 
I had got into a thoroughly artistic house, and I felt 
that it was all thrown away upon me. Now, my 
dear Mrs. Poplin-BrOwne would have revelled in it. 
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And after dinner I taught her " Fish-Bones. " Now , 
" Fish-Bones" is not the most intellectual game in the 
world, yet it is essentially a game of skill, a game 
in which placement and finesse have great weight. 
She was some little time before she grasped the 
scheme of it, for, without doubt, she was a stupid 
little woman, although she did try so hard to live up 
to the greatness of her husband's exalted position. 
But when she did she grew quite excited over it, 
and indeed from that time on " Patience" in some 
form or other became the chief relaxation of her life. 
It grew upon her. " There is so much in it, Clement," 
she said one day when he surprised her trying hard 
to solve the mystery of twenty little packs of cards. 
"I can never be thankful enough to Audrey for 
having taught it to me — it rests my brain." Poor, 
tired little woman, my heart used to ache for her often 
and often. As Sir William Sherringham had said, 
she was always trying to live up to Clement War- 
rington's notoriety and never succeeding. Qhe did 
try — she worked hard, very hard ; she had trained 
her stiff little figure only to move in certain lines, 
she had trained her voice to its sad cadences, she 
abased herself before her " great" husband morning, 
noon, and night, and thanked Heaven at least a hun- 
dred times a day that she was his wife. She regu- 
larly read improving books for certain hours of the 
day and usually had a Ruskin or a Carlyle or a Dar- 
win in one corner of her own particular cozy seat 
in the Bower. But she seemed to get no wiser. 
She was always playing a part — playing at house, 
as it were, and I used indeed to wonder very often 
during the first weeks of my time with them that 
Clement Warrington never BhoweA. aw^ ^^'ax\\^<i'$^ ^V 
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her. But he never did ! He was weary, desperately 
weary of it all, as I found out before very long, yet 
his manner to her was always admirable — ^admirable. 
At any moment he could put a fond and utterly 
idiotic look into his handsome eyes and could say : 
" Darling, you know I hate to leave you" — but that 
was all. I know not what he had done before my 
day, but afterward he did go his own way duly and 
truly. 

I had been with them a few weeks when Clement 
Warrington proposed making a sketch of my head. 
He came into the Bower one morning and said: 
" Dearest, come and look at my picture." 

Mrs. Clement got up instantly. " I shall love to 
come," she said in her monotonous, sad voice. 

" And Audrey — ^won't you bring her?" he said. 

Mrs. Clement turned back. "Audrey, my dear, 
you are dying to see the studio, I know. I did not 
like to ask you without the master's permission." 

I couldn't help it, I laughed outright. " Mr. War- 
rington," I said, bluntly, "your wife does spoil you. 
She's far too good to you altogether." 

He turned and looked at her and said : " Dear — est !" 
with that idiotic look which he kept as a sort of in- 
cense to her charms. " My darling does spoil me — I 
always tell her so. But tell me, have you never seen 
my studio before?" 

" Never !" I answered. 

"Clement, dear^^^ she cried in reproachful tones, 
" should I be likely to go into your studio when you 
were absent? Have I ever come in without an in- 
vitation when you were here?" 

"You see what a wife I have," he said, turning 
to me. 
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« 

And yet his voice, eyes, manner, gestures, all struck 
a false note — or it seemed so to me. I looked straight 
at him, and I could not help thinking that he was 
essentially a man who would have loved a wife more 
dearly who reverenced him a little less and loved him 
in more every-day fashion. You see, when one is set 
upon a pedestal, one has to live up to one's higher 
atmosphere — that often becomes a nuisance. 

" Come and look at my picture," he said. 

The studio, which was built out beyond the Bower, 
was large and lofty and was exquisitely arranged. 
At the further end from the door was a great fire- 
place built out into the room with a sort of ingle- 
nook. Above this was a great skylight which was 
carried down the side of the wall to the ground in 
the foiTQ of a huge window. Have I made myself 
clear, I wonder? I am half afraid not. 

Under this blaze of light stood a platform with a 
great carved chair, and set in the bow of the great 
window was the painter's easel and appliances. 
Clement Warrington led us to this place and turned 
the easel a little so that we could easily see it. His 
model had apparently just left him, for the paint was 
not yet dry, and he had evidently been painting the 
hair of the principal figure that morning. 

"What a lovely woman," I cried. "And is the 
model anyihin^ like that?" 

"Perhaps a shade idealized," he said, carelessly; 
" she is a lovely woman." 

I glanced at Mrs. Clement. She was standing in 
an attitude of rapt adoration. Evidently she was 
above all such petty considerations as jealousy of 
lovely models, yet I wondered that it was so. 

" I am at a standstill," Clement WarTm^K>\i '^•lafA^ 
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vexedly. "This model is ill, quite ill, she could sit 
no longer and had to go away. And I have not de- 
cided on a model for the other girl yet — it is most 
annoying." 

"What is the picture — the subject, I mean?" I 
asked. 

Mrs. Clement turned and looked reproachfully at 
me. However, I did not know what the subject was, 
and I did not feel just then like making believe that 
I did. 

" It is to be called 'Rivals'," he answered. " This 
is the young squire dancing a figure of a quadrille 
with two young beauties of the neighborhood. The 
fair girl I have to perfection — the darker one I can- 
not light upon anywhere." 

I noticed that when he was really interested in his 
art, Clement Warrington spoke, aye, and acted much 
more like an ordinary and reasonable man than other- 
wise was his general habit. 

Mrs. Clement looked at the picture for a moment, 
and then turned her eyes upon me. "Why don't 
you paint Audrey for the second girl?" she asked, 
at which he started as if the idea had but just struck 
him. " She is tall and slim, her coloring is wonder- 
fully good, and her type pure, and it is such a dear 
little Greek head, Clement — such a head as will give 
you joy to paint." 

" A brilliant idea," he said, jubilantly. " And you 
will sit, or rather stand, to me, Audrey?" 

"It will be an honor to sit to you," said Mrs. 
Clement, with dignity. 

" I will sit or stand, which you like," I said, with 
a laugh — after all, I had little or nothing to do, and 
they paid me thirty pounds a year and were as good 
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as gold to me. Why shouldn't I sit or stand to him 
as make myself useful in any other way? 

"You are very good," Clement Warrington said, 
quite in a tone as if my kindness had overcome him 
altogether. "But not in that dress, Audrey — I 
couldn't paint a lady in black." 
• Now, already in deference to the Warringtons' 
ideas about schemes of color and harmony in effect, 1 
had bought two new dresses — one was a white nun's 
veiling made in straight folds from throat to feet, in 
which I felt about as absurd as Mrs. Clement looked 
to me ; however, they had both rapturously praised it 
and me in it, and that was enough. 

" Would you like me to put my white floppy gown 
on now, Mr. Warrington?" I asked. 

For the life of me I could not help sometimes using 
words such as sounded quite profane in contrast to 
their measured tones and gracefully chosen language. 
On that occasion as soon as the word " floppy" had 
left my lips, I wished I had not used it. I felt as if 
I had desecrated a temple of art. 

Clement Warrington, however, looked up dream- 
ily. "You are always so sympathetic," he said; 
" you know what one wishes to say. It would be 
very kind if you would sit to me for an hour now the 
light is perfect." 

I ran off and slipped on my pretty white gown- 
it was pretty, though made in a style that I should 
never have chosen for myself. Still, I caught sight 
of myself in the big looking-glass at the foot of the 
stairs, and — well, I did wish my Geoff could have 
seen me. I suppose there must have been some 
traces of my thoughts of Geoff lingering upon my 
face, for Clement Warrington said to Hkft^^aVi^ ^^^ 
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me a hand to help me on to the platform : " What has 
happened to you? You look like one inspired/' 

"A very proper frame of mind for an artist's 
model/' I rejoined, gaily. 

He busied himself about my draperies and the 
various adjuncts to the picture, and as in obedience 
to his instructions, I turned my head to look over 
my left shoulder, I saw that Mrs. Clement had got 
her beloved cards spread out upon a table in the 
inglenook, and was busily poring over the game of 
" Fish-Bones." At the same moment, Clement War- 
rington's hand closed over mine, and he whispered : 
** A perfect model, Audrey, for a happy artist," and 
then he gave a great sigh and muttered, under his 
breath, " Poor wretch !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MODERN PAINTER. 

Lest there be any mistake on the subject, let me 
say that the Clement Warringtons were nof, most 
emphatically not, of that set which ten years ago used 
to call itself aesthetic. As clearly as I can remember, 
those people wore dun-colored dresses and lived upon 
water-lilies. They were intense, and painted pic- 
tures of green-tinL ladies in tkree-comered atti- 
tudes, and quoted " Our Lady of Pain" very often 1 
Yes, but the Clement Warringtons were quite differ- 
ent to those. Clement Warrington could paint, and 
their house was a model of ease and beauty. Their 
table was excellent, and they treated their servants 
with every kindness and consideration. Even my 
dear Mrs. Poplin-Browne had not been more truly 
kind to me than the painter's little wife invariably 
was. 

No, I can scarcely express what it was about the 
whole establishment that seemed to strike, if not 
actually a false, at least an unreal note. And there 
is a difference between the false and the unreal — a 
very great difference. Think it out for yourself, and 
you will agree with me I am quite sure. But I really 
could not make up my mind whether Clement War- 
rington really did prefer a coral-pink front door and 
a pink-robed attendant, whether ho really did prefer 
his parlor-maid to match it instead of having a so- 
berly-clad man-servant, whether Vie t^^^ ^\^^^3Dce^ 
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his wife the loveliest thing alive, nor even whether 
he thought his portrait of her a good likeness. 
About Mrs. Clement there was no doubt. She genu- 
inely and complacently did believe herself a beaut)\ 
She did worship Clement; and all the artificial 
phraseology which they used had come to be her 
every-day utterance. Oh ! yes, Iwas satisfied enough 
about her, but Clement Warrington puzzled me for 
a long time. 

He got on but very slowly with his picture of the 
Rivals, and many and many an hour did I stand in 
my white gown on the studio platform while Mrs. 
Clement got through her self-imposed task of read- 
ihg and lost herself in the intricacies of some form 
or other of the noble game of "Patience." And 
gradually as time went on Clement Warrington got 
more and more into the way of depending upon me 
for various little offices connected with his work. 
All fair and above board — or seeming so — Oh ! yes, 
and yet — yet I wondered that Mrs. Clement did not 
see the drift of things and put a stop to it. 

" Esme, darling;" he said, one day, " the Duchess of 
Bloomsbury comes every morning this week at twelve 
o'clock — she gives me an hour's sitting each day. 
Would it be too much to ask you to let Audrey put 
fresh flowers every day? She is so much more ar- 
tistic than Page." Page was the studio boy, an 
honest, well-meaning young man who adored his 
master, but grinned broadly whenever he was present 
at any of the little conjugal interchanges of compli- 
ments. 

" Surely, Clement," she answered in deep reproach, 
" you have only to speak. Audrey will be flattered 
at being entrusted with your flower-table." 
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Yes, he had a flower-table, this moderu painter. 
So after that it fell to my lot to keep the flower-table 
in perfect order. It surprised me that Mrs. Clement 
did not express a wish to perform this office herself. 
She had no skill or knack in arranging flowers — that 
I knew ; but, then, neither had she any real claims to 
being considered a beauty ; still that did not stop her 
from calmly taking the position of a peerless model 
of loveliness. 

The care of the flower-table made me free of the 
studio, and I did not much care about that. For 
some little time I contrived always to carry Mrs. 
Clement with me when I went to arrange the flow- 
ers. At first she \^as not very willing to go in witli- 
out special invitation from "the master." 

" But it's your husband !" I cried, one day. 

"The master first," she answered, in her own lit- 
tle irritating settle-the-question-once-for-all way. 

" Yes, but the idea of a wife not going into her 
husband's studio, or anywhere else, without his per- 
mission I" I exclaimed. " Why, it's paying him such 
a compliment." 

" I can never pay Clement too gi'eat a compliment," 
she answered. 

"But it must be most distressing to him," I said. 
" Mr. Warrington is so devoted to you — it must be 
very painful to him to feel that you can doubt your 
welcome in his room — it's — it's absurd." 

She looked at me in a startled kind of way. " I 
never thought of that," she said, 

"Mrs. Clement," I said, earnestly, "you ought to 
think of it — ^you are playing fast and loose with your 
best chance of happiness, though you don't mean to 
do so. You are educating your h\xa\i»xA \el\»q> *^^\ftr 
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lief that you are only part of his life : that by shutting 
a door he can shut you out of it as much as he pleases/' 

" Clement never wants to shut me out of his life," 
she said, with dignity. 

"No — no, I do not say that. I am not hinting 
that he is not all that is devoted and good — not at 
all," I said, eagerly, " only you must know how queer 
the human heart is, and how unconsciously it takes 
in impressions that cannot afterward be eradicated. 
At present you choose to make his studio sacred to 
your husband, but how will you feel if he ever as- 
sumes that it is sacred from youf^ 

She looked scared. I did not want to say too much 
or to go too far — no, no ; but I was in a very awk- 
ward position. I was young, I was pretty (it's no 
use pretending that I do not know that), and 1 was 
bright and full of fun and altogether sharp enough 
of wit. 

And on the other hand, Mrs. Clement was just 
about the most stupid little woman I had ever known 
— simply a little bore. She was very rich, very good 
and sweet and all that, and she adored " the master;" 
but I had a lurking suspicion that she bored him to 
extinction, and that I had come as a sort of refresh- 
ing sharp sauce after a long course of sugared water ! 
And surely I may be forgiven and be thought free 
of self-conceit if I admit that I felt that the situation 
was a decidedly awkward one. 

I was hard at work one morning, a blazing hot 
morning in July, arranging the flower-table in the 
studio, when Lord Treheme came in. 

"Ah! I scarcely expected to find you here," he 
said, blandly, and raising his eyebrows. " Where is 
Mrs. Clement?" 
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"How do you do?" I said, hurriedly, just shaking 
hands and going on at once with my work. " I am 
all behindhand this morning, and there is a new 
duchess coming in half an hour." 

" What do you mean by a new duchess?" he asked 
in an amused tone. He sat down on the edge of the 
platform, and watched my work with interest. 

"Oh! a duchess who hasn't had her portrait done 
yet," I answered. 

"But those flowers are fresh," he remarked, as I 
tumbled some out of a glass on to my tray. 

" They were fresh yesterday ; but this table, " I said, 
solemnly, "is Mrs. Clement's daily incense at the 
shrine of the master " 

Lord Treheme burst out laughing. "I wonder 
she lets you arrange them," he said. He edged a 
little nearer to me as he spoke. 

"Mrs. Clement," I returned, quite seriously this 
time, " is the most absolutely unselfish woman I ever 
knew." 

"You like her?" 

"Oh! very much." 

" And you are happy here ? They are kind to you ?" 
he asked. 

" Oh ! yes — yes, indeed. They could not be kinder. 
I have to thank you so much. Lord Treheme, for 
your goodness in introducing me to them." 

I, of course, was standing beside the little table. 
Lord Treheme, as I said, was sitting on the edge of 
the platform. He was therefore considerably below 
me. I looked at him as I spoke and met the gaze of 
his eyes full and fair. There was a look in them 
which puzzled me and made me think of Sir William 
Sherringham aU in a minute. 
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" If you had not been happy here," he said in an 
undertone, " I should have asked you to let me find 
you a more congenial place." 

" You are good !" I said, heartily. 

He put out a well-gloved hand — the glove was of 
tan-colored suede, I noticed — ^and touched mine, 
which was full of scarlet geraniums. " It is a great 
pleasure to be good to you," he said in a seductive 
voice. 

Again Sir William Sherringham flashed across my 
mind, and I looked down on the well-got-up old beau 
and laughed outright. He mistook me altogether. 

" Ah ! you don't know what it is to*value yourself," 
he declared, tracing imaginary patterns on the felt 
which covered the floor with his gold-headed stick. 

" Oh ! don't I?" I said, drily. 

" Give me a flower," he went on. 

"You've got one," I returned, promptly. 

So he had — a Malmaison carnation, a beauty. He 
took it out of his coat at once and held it toward 
me. 

" I bought it- less than half an hour ago," he said, 
sentimentally, " it has no value for me — give me a 
real one for it." 

I made him up a bit of gardenia and a spray of 
maiden-hair and gave it to him. " I can't put it in," 
he declared. It was on the tip of my tongue to say : 
" Poor old gentleman !" However, I bit that oflf and 
fastened it into his coat, and then all in a minute he 
caught at my fingers, the silly old man, and kissed 
them. 

"Oh! how silly of you. Lord Treheme," I cried. 

"Am I silly?" he repeated. He got up from the 
platform, not without a certain amount of difficulty, 
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as I noticed — and moved quite close to me. ** Am I 
silly to like you? My dear little girl I ^ 

At that moment Clement Warrington's bland and 
carefully cultivated voice broke in upon the old lord's 
impassioned utterances: "Audrey, child," he called, 
"where are you." 

"I am doing the flowers, Mr. Warrington," I an- 
swered in reply. 

" Ah ! I want you to arrange that brocade for me — 
nobody but you can manage it," he said, and came 
from behind the screen which stood before the door 
leading into the house just as Lord Treheme mut- 
tered: 

" I did not know that you were ClemenVs demoi- 
selle d^honneur.^^ 

I couldn't help it, I burst out laughing as heartily 
as in my giddy young days I had laughed at the 
fallen bishop. Poor old gentleman, he had got a lit- 
tle mixed in his phrase. However, I couldn't very 
well explain myself, or why I was laughing so. 

Clement Warrington started a little when he saw 
who was with me. "Ah, my dear lord," he ex- 
claimed, " I had no idea that you were here. Esme 
will be enchanted to see you. Audrey, your flowers 
are charming this morning— charming." 

They were. I knew it. I had known it half an 
hour before. I smiled and went leisurely on with 
my task — you can't hurry over flowers, you know. 

Lord Treheme sat himself down on the platform 
again, and began to talk commonplaces — I quickly 
finished up my work and began to put my various 
things together. And then — yes, I was wicked, 
oh ! I know it, I don't attempt to excuse myself — I 
picked up the Malmaisou carnation and 1 ^wl \t Vcl 
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my belt. I happened, quite accidentally, of course, 
to glance at the old lord as I did so. I very nearly 
laughed in his face, for although he went on talking 
to Clement Warrington about nothing he managed 
to throw an expressive glance at me at the same time; 
it made me think that five-and-twenty years before 
Lord Treheme must have been a very fascinating 
man. 

I carried the tray into the bower, and told Hood 
to tell Mrs. Warrington that Lord Treheme was in 
the studio. Then I went back to the two men. 

"What about the brocade, Mr. Warrington?" I 
asked. 

" You are so thoughtful, " he said, dreamily. Clem- 
ent Warrington invariably became artificial when 
other people were about, yet when I was standing as 
model for him he always seemed to talk naturally 
enough, unless Esme happened to speak to him. 

I arranged the brocade as he wished to have it, 
and glancing at the clock saw that it wanted but two 
minutes to twelve. " You would like us to go and find 
Mrs. Clement, wouldn't you?" I asked, for I thought 
that he would not even want to have Lord Treheme 
there when the duchess arrived. 

" Well " he began. 

Lord Treheme got up at once — I was standing 
very near and I distinctly saw that it was with an 
eJBPort. Oh! evidently he was very rheumatic and 
stiff in spite of his sentimental glances. " Yes, Miss 
Audrey will take me to see Mrs. Clement?" he said, 
with alacrity. 

So I did take him — I took him to the bower, but 
Mrs. Clement was not there, and after a few minutes 
Hood came down and said that IMrs. Warrington 
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was having a dress fitted on — would Lord Treheme 
be able to wait? 

"Perfectly; tell Mrs. Warrington not to huny at 
all," he answered. 

He picked out the cosiest sofa and settled himself 
comfortably therein. "Come and sit here," he said 
in a, tone of perfect satisfaction, " and remember that 
you have to entertain me imtil Mrs. Clement comes 
down." 

And I did. Looking back I feel that I ought to 
have been whipped or shaken or something that 
morning. I behaved shamefully — I own it, for I was 
young and full of mischief, even though I had given 
my whole heart to Geoflf , and I could not resist the 
temptation to lead that foolish, made-up old gentle- 
man on — on as far as he liked to go — and I flirted, I 
did, I own it. 

Somehow I don't feel inclined to go into details — 
they struck me as being very funny at the time, but 
somehow they seem different now. It seemed to me 
that gradually the nice, kind, paternal, elderly man 
disappeared, and a rather dreadful person came in 
his stead, with glittering eyes and a burning spot on 
either cheek. But if he had only known how odious 
he was — and yet — well, I did encourage him, so it's 
no use to pretend xmconsciousness. 

It seemed a long time before Mrs. Clement made 
her appearance, and when at length she did so she 
was wearing a wonderful gown of soft creamy white 
material with a hem of gold, and a touch or two of 
gold upon the bodice. She came in with outstretched 
hand. "My dear lord," she cried, "oh! but you — 
you are ill," looking from one to the other of us; 
" tell me what has happened?" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A CROWD OF EVENTS. 

When Mrs. Clement came in and with an unusual 
flash of understanding askod Lord Treheme what 
had happened, I must confess that I had to walk 
away to the window to hide my laughter. I was a 
little curious to hear what the old lord would say — to 
hear what he could say. 

"You are ill," Mrs. Clement repeated, "tell me, 
what is it?" 

"Dear lady," he answered in his most fatherly 
tones, "you niistake. I am perfectly well. I was 
never better in all my life. Miss Audrey has been 
entertaining me delightfully since Clement turned 
us out of his studio to make room for the duchess." 

"But you look so imlike yourself," she protested. 
She was a stupid little woman, and had not wit 
enough to see when a subject had better be let alone. 

"The scent of your flowers is heavy," he mur- 
mured, " and such a blazing hot day ; nothing more, 
I assure you." 

The mention of the flowers turned her attention into 
another channel. "Are they not lovely?" she said, 
for once putting her sentiments into the form of a 
question; "and Audrey has a fairy's touch with 
them. Her arrangements are a continual joy to me. 
I used to have such trouble in getting them to my 
liking." 
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"Miss Audrey is charming; I flatter myself that 
you are in my debt, dear lady," he said, with a little 
bow to her, and a wave of his hand toward me. 

"Oh! my dear lord, yes, indeed; but Clement 
much more than I," she cried. 

" Clement !" he exclaimed. 

"Oh! yes, Clement has found a perfect model 
in Audrey, and you know what that means to a 
painter." 

I nearly laughed again, for Lord Treheme frowned, 
and instantly covered it with a look of surprise and 
delight. 

"That is indeed fortunate for Clement," he said 
stiffly. 

Mrs. Clement saw nothing of it ; she talked on and 
on and never saw how odd and distracted the old 
man was, and at last asked him to lunch ; and then 
the duchess went away and Clement came in and 
said that he was ravenous. 

" I should like to see your study of Miss Audrey, 
Clement," Lord Treheme said, presently. 

" I'm not doing a study of her," Clement answered, 
" but she is standing to me for my big picture — that's 
a very different thing." 

" Do you ever show half -finished work?" 

"Oh! yes, I'll show you after lunch with pleas- 
ure," the painter answered. 

" So many thanks," said the old lord 

By-the-by, when I call him the old lord I don't 
mean to imply that he was an aged person. He was 
possibly a year or two over fifty, but dressed up to 
look like forty. And he was a handsome man, too, 
only so spoilt by his assumption of juvenility. 

When he permitted himself a fatherly m^aimftx:^ 
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he was delightful; when he became a gay dog, he 
was ludicrous. 

"I can't think/' I said to Mrs. Clement when lie 
and Clement had gone into the studio — " I can't think 
how it is that Lord Treherne has never married. Ho 
always seems to me a far more likely man to have 
married than Mr. Tregenna." 

"Ah! that was just it, but poor Richard had to 
look out for money," she answered, wisely. "And 
besides, it is by no means sure that he won't marry 
yet." 

"Oh! Why, Mrs. Tregenna would have a lit," 
I exclaimed. 

" Lord Treheme wiU not remain unmarried for 
the purpose of avoiding that contingency," answered 
Mrs. Clement, drily. " Of course, she takes it for 
granted that he never will marry — it suits her to as- 
sume as much. But I shall never be surprised if — 
if he suddenly does make up his mind to change his 
state." 

"She would have expected it before," I remarked. 

"Ah! — yes," and then she gave a little sigh and 
looked down at her white hands, as if she could tell 
much if she chose. "There have been romances 
in Lord Treherne's past, but Mrs. Tregenna knows 
nothing of them, nothing. H — sh ! there they are !" 

The two men came in together — Lord Treherne 
with his head well up — Clement Warrington with a 
smile on his handsome face. 

"Dearest," speaking to his wife, "are you driving 
this afternoon?" 

"Lady Hauteville has a garden," she answered. 

" Ah ! yes. Then, my dear lord, we shall see you 
there?" 
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**Yes — Lady Hautevillo's gardens are always 
charming. Then, for the present, au revoir, dear 
lady. Miss Audrey, I take my leave of yoo. Clem- 
ent, good-by." 

I wore my white dress that afternoon, and never 
shall I forget the face of Lady d'Ecie when she came 
suddenly upon me with Lord Treheme beside me 
in a shady alley of Lady Hauteville's beautiful 
garden. 

She had her " sweet pet^ Hildred — ^poor child ! — 
with her, and Hildred looked utterly and thoroughly 
wretched. 

"Oh! Miss Nugent,'' exclaimed Hildred in sur- 
prise, "and Uncle Treheme. ** 

"Ah! my dear," said he, kindly. 

Lady d'Ecie walked on with her head in the air. 
Ah ! well, I felt rather choky for a minute or so, and 
then I set that down at the foot of the long score of 
slights and insults that I had received from my 
GeoflE's mother. I determined that I would pay 
them all back with interest some day, and before 
very long. 

Lord Treheme turned and looked after his cousin's 
stately little figure. 

"Surely that is Lady d'Ecie," he said in surprise 
to Hildred. 

"Yes." 

" Didn't she see me, I wonder?" he remarked. 

"Yes; but she saw me," I put in. "If I were 
you, Hildred, I would go after her. There will only 
be a fuss if you stay talking to me." 

With a sigh of relief Hildred sped after Lady 
d'Ecie and Lord Treherne turned back to me. 

"It is very mysterious," he said^ o^Y^tVj. " ksA 
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to pass on in that odd way — it's simply bar- 
barous !" 

Something prompted me to tell him of the awful 
row I had had with Lady d'Ecie at our last meeting, 
and how she had seen my letter to him and had de- 
manded to know its contents, declaring that he was 
her cousin. 

" But you did not tell her?" he said, quickly. 

I turned and looked at him. 

''ir I echoed. "No, Lord Treheme, I did not 
see, and I told her so, in what way your correspond- 
ence could concern her." 

" Quite right, quite right. It was most unjustifi- 
able," he said, with decision. " And now let us think 
no more of these unpleasant things, we won't* spoil 
this lovely day in such a fashion. Shall we go and 
have some strawberries?" 

I consented, for I thought strawberries and a crowd 
would be far pleasanter than a secluded alley and 
Lady d'Ecie; so we went back to the house, and he 
found me a seat in the large hall and promised to 
bring me some strawberries and some iced cup to the 
quiet corner in the old oak settle which stood near one 
of the windows. 

I found him as good a caterer as I could wish, and 
in a very few minutes he returned followed by a ser- 
vant bringing quite a tray of luxuries. This he set 
down upon a little table and Lord Treheme minis- 
tered to me delightfully. 

The strawberries were so good and we were both 
enjoying them, my cavalier with a recklessness of 
appetite which frightened me, and then out of the 
rustle of garments and babble of voices which filled 
the hall I heard Lady d'Ecie's voice say, in her cold- 
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est and most cutting tones: "The most designing 
girl I ever knew^I can't think how she comes to be 
my old friend Phil Nugent's daughter. She means 
to marry Lord Treheme/' 

Involuntarily I turned and looked indignantly at 
the man beside me and half rose to my feet. ^ Hush,** 
he whispered, " for Heaven's sake don't make a scene. 
/ will deal with this.** 

He looked furiously angry and had grown a vivid 
scarlet from chin to brow; his grip upon my wrist 
was like a vice, and I sank back on the old settle 
trembling and more than half inclined to burst into 
violent weeping. 

"But it must be stopped," said Mrs. Tregenna's 
voice in reply. 

"Ah! that's easier said than done," Lady d'Ecie 
went on, coolly. " I could stop Geoff, but you cannot 
stop Lord Treherne — ^he would laugh at you if you 
tried to do so." 

"True — true — Oh! my poor ruined boy," Mrs. 
Tregenna said, with a sort of moan. " It is all your 
fault, Georgina; if you had not been so intent on 
protecting your boy mine would not have had to pay 
this penalty. It would have made very little differ- 
ence to Geoffry whether he married her or not — a 
younger son — but my boy's birthright is gone — 
gone." 

Lord Treherne made a comprehensive gesture of 
his hands at this and rose. "Come, let us go," he 
said peremptorily. "We have heard more than 
enough. Can you slip out that way?" 

I was only too glad to do so ; eavesdropping was 
never in my line, although neither he nor I were to 
blame for this incident. I glaiVy ^vgrj^ Q>\^^*L*(tes^ 
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hall and into the crowded dining-room, and then Lord 
Treheme asked me to go through the conservatories 
with him. 

"Miss Audrey," he said, "I am very, very sorry 
for what has happened. Indeed it is not my fault. 
May I ask you one question?" 

"Why, yes — a dozen if you like," I said, stopping 
to smell a fragrant flower by the way. 

I felt wretched and confused and ashamed, not of 
myself, but of the littleness of my sex. 

"Are you engaged to Geoflfry d'Ecie?" he asked, 
without any circumlocution. 

I could not help starting. " No, Lord Treheme, I 
am not," I answered — for what else could I say? 

" I thought not — ^but one never knows. Then, my 
dear Miss Audrey, will you do me the honor of be- 
coming my wife?" 

He had taken my hand as he spoke, and was look- 
ing, eagerly at me. "Stay, hear me for a moment 
before you speak," he went on, "don't think that I 
have asked you this question because of what we 
overheard just now — ^not at all. At my time of day 
a man does not make so complete a fool of himself 
as to give up everything for mere quixotic chivalry. 
I should not probably have put the question to you 
to-day, but before long — ^yes, most assuredly. I have 
been watching you closely, I have admired you ex- 
cessively, I can offer you wealth, rank, and a devoted 
husband. I ask you to let me love you, Audrey, 
and some day you will learn to love me as I know 
you do not love me now." 

Before Lord Treheme had got to the end of this 
little speech, I found myself wishing wildly that I 
had never laughed at him, that I had never seen the 
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ridiculous side of his character, that I had been blind 
to his little foibles, and almost — almost that I could 
love him. He was elderly, he was dressed with 
much foppishness, and I was aU my heart in love 
with another man, and yet I was filled with admira- 
tion and respect for him. I wished that he had not 
asked me, and yet — ^yet I was proud that he had 
done so. 

I put both my hands into his. 

" Oh! Lord Treheme," I cried in a shaking voice, 
" I did not know what you were going to say to me, 
indeed I did not. I have thought for some weeks 
past that you were only amusing yourself, flirting a 
little with me, and — ^and — I might have stopped you 
from saying this. Believe me, I never meant to let 
you say this to me — I never dreamt that you would 
ever say it." 

" But your answer?" he asked, anxiously. 

He still held my hands fast within his and was 
looking down at me with eager eyes. 

" My answer — Oh ! I couldn't — I couldn't," I said, 
shaking my head. " Lord Treheme, I can't tell you 
how grateful I am — I wish I could say yes. I — I — 
would like to thank you with love for all your good- 
ness to me, but it's impossible — impossible." 

" You love some one else?" he asked. 

"That isn't a fair question to ask me," I said, 
looking away from him. 

" True — true — and you will not change your mind?" 

"I don't think so." 

" But you are not sure? Well, I will wait a little, 
perhaps you will do so. And j^ou will remember. 
Miss Audrey, that I am your devoted friend for- 
ever." 
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I was thankful that he did not stop to argue the 
point any further, but accepted my decision appar- 
ently as a final one. We passed on along the chain 
of conservatories, though without looking much at 
their beauties, and Lord Treheme began to talk 
about his sister-in-law, Mrs. Tregenna. 

" That is the worst of having an heir presumptive/' 
he said, in disgusted accents. " A man's own son 
has the decency to wait until he has done with his 
place before giving any distinct signs of wanting it. 
But one's heir presumptive — or at least his mother — 
simply regards one as existing only to keep somebody 
else out of his rights. 'My boy's birthright!' in- 
deed. Ah! well, Mrs. Tregenna's son is not Lord 
Treheme yet." 

I hardly knew what to say. I murmured some- 
thing about its being only natural ; at which he only 
scoffed a little, and said with a dry laugh that Mrs. 
Tregenna would think it the most unnatural thing 
in the world if he were to marry, "And I shaU 
make a point of doing so," he said, quietly. 

I breathed freely again. If he meant to make a 
point of marrying, he could not have set his heart 
upon me, and so he would not be dreadfully disap- 
pointed. 

And then we emerged from the last of the glass- 
houses, and found ourselves in the full glare of a 
brilliant afternoon sun. "I wonder where Mrs, 
Clement is?" I said, looking about for her. 

"Over on the front lawn, I should think," he an- 
swered. " Would you rather find her?" 

"Yes, I think so; it is at least an hour since I 
left her. She may be wanting to go home," I re- 
plied. 
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So we walked toward the lawn in front of the 
house, where most of the people were. And as we 
walked over the soft turf, meeting and passing group 
after group, I suddenly felt myself growing hot and 
then cold — for coming toward me, with Hildred Tre- 
genna beside him, was my dear love, Geoflfry d'Ecie ! 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

A GARDEN PARTY. 

It was all over in a moment. Geoflfry took off his 
hat and I was conscious that Lord Treheme did the 
same, but a dazzling white mist in front of my eyes 
prevented me from really seeing how QeoS was look- 
ing, and a choking lump in my throat kept me from 
stopping to speak to them as I might have done. I 
did not even realize the fact that they were together, 
and try to read the sign of the times in Hildred's 
face. I truly knew nothing except that Geoff was 
there and that I was both as to mind and body in a 
complete state of chaos. 

Almost immediately we met with the Warring- 
tons and Mr. Clement welcomed me with a smile. 
"What is the matter, Audrey?" Clement Warring- 
ton whispered to me. 

I shook my head. " Nothing — nothing at all." 

" Will you come and have a cup of tea?" he asked. 

"Oh! I should like," I answered. 

" I'll tell Esme. Dearest," he went on, addressing 
his wife, " I am going to take Audrey for a cup of 
tea. You will be all right?" 

" Oh ! yes, Clement. I will talk to Lord Treheme 
till you come back," she said. 

She was sitting on a rustic bench and motioned to 
Lord Treheme to sit down beside her. Clement 
Warrington and I went toward the house. 
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"Do you feel faint?*' he asked in his kindest tones. 

I suddenly realized that I did feel faint and ad- 
mitted as much. 

" Bored to death?" he asked. 

" Oh ! no, but it's hot, is it not?^ I answered, for 
how could I be bored when I knew Geoff was there. 

We made our way into the dining-room and up to 
the table and, somehow, I found myself not very far 
away from Hildred and Geoffry. 

" Champagne?" said Clement, at my elbow. 

I said "Yes," and when he brought it, looked 
toward Geoff that I might pledge him silently. But 
Geoff did not look at me; on the contrary, he seemed 
deliberately to avoid doing so, for I felt sure that he 
knew that I was there. 

"I'm ^ure you are ill, child," said Clement War- 
rington, at my elbow, " you are as pale as death and 
trembling like a leaf. Come and sit down." 

He took the glass from my hand and led the way 
to a chair at the opposite side of the room. I fol- 
lowed mechanically and drank the wine meekly 
enough. It did seem to put new life into me and I 
was able to glance at the pair in whom I was so 
deeply interested, and to draw my own conclusions 
from their looks. I must say that Hildred looked 
more wretched than ever and Geoffry looked both 
white and angry. He never once looked at me but 
paid Hildred considerable attention, a fact which 
evidently greatly distressed her. 

" Have you seen Mrs. Tregenna?" inquired Clem- 
ent in his bland and urbane way. 

"Not to-day — I spoke to her daughter," I an- 
swered, my voice sounding hoarse and strange even 
to myself. 
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"Ah! yes, the one that's just engaged to young 
d'Ecie," he said, carelessly. 

" Is she?" I asked, trying hard to speak in a calm 
and every-day voice. 

" So some one told me just now. " He little thought 
how every word went through my heart like a stab 
of cold steel. " I'm sure you're not weU, Audrey," 
he persisted. 

" Not very well," I answered — I certainly wasn't. 

" No — you've had too much of the old lord — a dear 
old boy, but tiresome, very tiresome. And a little 
taken, eh, Audrey?" with an amused laugh. 

"Oh! don't," I said, imploringly. 

His tone changed instantly. "I won't," he said, 
gravely enough. " Esme thinks it may be £0 — I — 
hoped not." He dropped his voice and spoke right 
in my ear. I looked at him in amazement. 

"Esme is very good-natured. She would dearly 
like to marry you to a nobleman, give you your 
trousseau and your wedding, and all the rest. I 
should be very sorry to lose you, Audrey — I — that is, 
we should miss you dreadfully." 

He lowered his voice to a whisper, or nearly so, and 
spoke in his most caressing accents — the accents in 
which I had heard him speak to Mrs. Clement many 
and many a time. And just in front of me was my 
dear love making conversation with a girl he posi- 
tively disliked, a girl who simply loathed him. J 
felt as if I should go oflf into violent hysterics or 
something dreadful of that kind, as I thought of the 
old lord's offer to me and my employer's vague milk- 
and-water philandering. I looked at Geoff, who 
carefully abstained from looking at me, and oh ! if 
only I had the courage or the right to walk boldly 
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across the room and speak to him, ask him to put me 
straight with everyone who knew us both. But no, 
Hildred Tregenna was there; and if what they were 
saying was true, it was she who had the right to be 
near Geoff — ^not I. 

I got up rather unsteadily. I never attempted to 
answer his foolish sentimentality (which I knew he 
did not mean), but said, as carelessly as I conld : "I'd 
like to go back. Perhaps Mrs. Clement will be go- 
ing home soon." 

"Audrey," he said, anxiously, "I'm sure you're 
ill." 

"Yes — ^yes — I am; don't I look ill?" I asked, pres- 
ently. "Come, let us go back." 

So we went back and found Mrs. Clement was 
still talking to her dear lord, who looked tired and 
bored to death. Ah! dear, dear, I'm afraid a good 
many people that day found Lady Hauteville's gar- 
den party pretty much of a failure ; and as for me, I 
was so wretched that if Lord Treheme had asked me 
that all-important question again, I believe that I 
should have said yes ! 

However, he did not. You see, he could not look 
right into my mind as I dould myself, and so he just 
said good-by to me at the gate and put up his finger 
for his own well-appointed victoria to draw up. I 
sat ba«k feeling crushed and weary. " You are tired, 
dear," said little Mrs. Clement, compassionately. 

"A headache, that's all, dear Mrs. Clement," I 
said, trying to smile. 

She held my hand for a minute or two very sym- 
pathetically in her*s and without worrying me with 
talk, and when we got home she came into my room 
with a big bottle of scented watei in \i"^x \i^2£A 'osA 
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made me lie back in the big chair while she bathed 
my head. 

"Clement says I have a magic touch," she said in 
her hushed voice, "i don't believe in leaving a 
headache alone to euro itself. You were too long in 
the sun, dear child ; and I don't think you had enough 
to eat. Really, these big parties are very wearying 
unless you keep nature supported. " 

She bathed my head for quite twenty minutes, un- 
til really, being more a matter of mind exhaustion 
than illness of body, I began to feel more like myself 
again. I caught her hand in mine and kissed it. 

" How good you are to me !" I said. " How differ- 
ent to Mrs. Tregenna." 

" Did you s( 3 her to-day?" 

" Oh ! yes, but she looked at me like dirt, and Lady 
d'Ecie cut me," I said, bitterly. " -And she professed 
to be my mother's friend." 

She drew me to her in an awkward yet protecting 
way. 

"Never mind, dear, you have plenty of real 
friends," she said, kindly. "Lord Treheme, for in- 
stance." 

I started so violently that I almos. upset the little 
woman altogether. " Dear Mrs. Clement," I said, 
earnestly, "don't think anything of Lord Treheme; 
there can never be anything different — I — I — I 
couldn't. I couldn't sell myself " 

"And you refused him to-day?" she said, gently. 

" Don't ask me about it," I said, imploringly. 

"My dear old lord told me as much," she replied, 
"and he is still hopeful." 

" Dear — dear — what shall I do — what shall I do?" I 
cried. "Mrs. Clement, don't let him hope — I shall 
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never be any different. Dear lady, I will be frank 
with you — I love some one with all my heart and 
soul. I am poor, I have no money, I am not over 
and above good-looking, I have nothing but honor 
and love to bring to a husband. If I married Lord 
Treherae I should take neither, for my heart has gone 
elsewhere." 

I think she was grievously disappointed, but she 
was an honorable woman herself, and she understood 
me perfectly in a moment. " Dear Audrey, " she said, 
" I liked you that first morning you ever came to see 
me — I liked you for your bright, sunny nature after 
you had been with us but a few days. I have be- 
come very fond of you, and now I honor you for your 
brave words, your true spirit. Dear, you shall never 
want a friend while Esme Warrington lives." 

My tears were always very near to the surface, a 
few kind words had power to loose the flood-gates as 
all the hard ones in the world would never have 
done. I would have died rather than have shed a 
single tear in Mrs. Tregenna's presence, but my ach- 
ing heart seemed to go right out to this little woman, 
and I found myself sobbing on her breast. Dear 
Heaven ! what a comfort and relief it was. For two 
hours past I had been longing to go to my dear Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne and pour it all out to her. I scarcely 
saw what excuse I could make, and oh ! how I wanted 
to feel the magnetic sympathy of some tender human 
heart. 

There is a worse depth of misery than when you 
only want to get away into a quiet place and bear 
your trouble by yourself ; it is when you feel you must 
have some tender human love to tide you over the 
dark hour, to help you across the dark places. 
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For some time she sat on the arm of the big chair, 
holding my head against her shoulder and her cheek 
to my aching head. 

" Dear," she said at last, "would it be any comfort 
to you to go home awhile?" 

" Not till Nelly comes home early in August, " I 
answered. " Besides, I would rather go when you 
go; it will suit you better." 

" Yes, but Clement wants to finish his picture be- 
fore we go. If you go home very soon — for August, 
say — and come back to us. I am not strong, Audrey, 
I cannot do much abroad and Clement is a good deal 
sought after. If you went with us, I could take life 
much more easily than if I went with Clement 
alone." 

" You are not ill, Mrs. Clement?" I cried in a sud- 
den apprehension. 

" I am not nearly so strong as people think I am, " 
she answered. " Clement knows nothing but that I 
am not strong — but there is something far more radi- 
cally wrong than that. I may live — I may take a 
turn for the worse and die any timei But I want to 
keep outwardly as well and strong as I can — for 
Clement's sake." 

It is impossible for me to describe the tumult of 
feelings that possessed me at this moment. How 
mistaken I had been-— I had thought her stupid, af- 
fected, ridiculous, this little martyr of love, with all 
a man's brave endurance in her little frail body. I 
looked at her in amazement, she who stood thus face 
to face with death and bravely thrust aside his hate- 
ful presence, determining that the dark shadow which 
hung over her should not overshadow her brilliant 
husband's career so long as she could successfully 
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make believe that it was sunshine. Oh ! what a real 
heroine — I simply reverenced her at that moment. 

"There is the gong," she said, gently, "are you 
well enough to come down?" 

" Oh ! yes," I said, standing up, " I am better — you 
have cured me," and then I caught hold of her and 
kissed her. " Oh ! how good you are to me — what a 
lucky girl I am, in spite of everything." 

She smiled and patted my hand ere she went down, 
and I stayed but to bathe my eyes and comb out my 
fringe. Then I, too, went down and joined them in 
the pretty dining-room. 

Clement Warrington was going to a party, or to 
several parties, that night, but Mrs. Clement remained 
at home. 

" Dearest — ^not to-night," she said, gently. " I am 
a little tired." 

She did seem tired. She went to bed early, and I 
went up to my room and sat at the open window 
thinking over all that had happened during the past 
few hours. I said awhile ago that I was a lucky 
girl. Well, I could not help thinking as I sat drink- 
ing in the still summer night, that it was so in spite 
of the diflSculties, perhaps the unsurmountable bar- 
rier that lay between me and Geoff d'Ecie. For 
without interest or any very genuine qualifications, 
I had gone out single-handed into the world, and had 
found a stanch friend in my first employer, Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne. And now, really all through her, 
for I had met Lady d'Ecie entirely through Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne — even if she was a friend of my 
father and mother — and through Lady d'Ecie Mrs. 
Tregenna, and actually through that horrid woman 
I have come to be here. Who wo\AdWN^*0cL<3vyi^K^ 
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that Mrs. Clement would prove herself such a friend 
as this? Yes, I was lucky, even if my love-affairs 
had gone wrong — ^and there was no doubt on thxit 
subject, alas ! — I was lucky to have found two such 
good friends as these. 

I felt braver and better after that long "think," 
and by moming-time was more willing to let things 
go as Providence arranged. I tried not to think that 
Geoff was really pledged to Hildred Tregenna and to 
beUeve that if he were, his loss was not a matter of 
regret, at least, not a thing that one ought to regret. 

I stood all the morning for Clement's picture, that 
is, from ten till half -past eleven, when I did up the 
flower-table for the duchess then on hand. Lord 
Treheme came in while I was doing it and looked at 
the picture critically, and then pretended to help me 
with the flowers. 

And while I was putting fresh flowers in the 
Bower a letter came for me — s, letter from home, a 
letter bringing bad news, for it was from mother and 
said: "Christian is down with scarlet fever, and 
Nelly is coming home next week. What am I to do 
about her? In any case, I positively forbid you to 
como home, though I know what your first thought 
will be." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

A NEW ARRIVAL. 

When I had fairly grasped the meaning of my 
mother's letter, I felt exactly as if some one had 
turned a tap in the sky, and had shut off the sun- 
shine much as one turns off a gaslight. In an in- 
stant my mind flashed over the entire situation — 
what would poor Nelly do? Out of her poor little 
ten pounds a year she had had to dress herself, that 
is, if she wanted anything personal, and she must 
have wanted note-paper and stamps, even if she had 
not needed any clothes. She would have to pay for her 
own journey home, and then, of course, she had not 
been there a year yet. It would be such a disap- 
pointment to her if she had to stop in Switzerland 
doing nothing for seven weeks. We had no rela- 
tions on either side with whom we were intimate 
enough to ask to be taken in, and of course mother 
would not like us to go to anyone in Dene, as the 
fever might spread all over the neighborhood. She 
did indeed say in another part of her letter that it 
was already in four or five cottages in the village. 

And I was quite sure that we could not afford to 
pay for lodgings anywhere. I had nearly three 
pounds left of my last money, but — but I had had to 
dress up to the Warringtons' very prominent posi- 
tion as much as I could, and what were three pounds 
for taking two girls to the aea-sXiSL'^ ot ^n^\:l \\s. \s^ 
16 241 
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some quiet little farm-house, where we might exist 
and entertain each other with nothing more costly 
than talk? 

And then to think of dear little Christian lying 
ill of that dreadful fever, and of poor mother worried 
and anxious about Nelly, to say nothing of Oscar, 
and dreading every day that delicate Phyllis, Meta, 
or Baby would also sicken and fall victims to the 
scourge. 

I knew that Miss Bates would stand by her, and 
that dear old cook would be a perfect treasure, and 
that Dr. Foster would do everything that a doctor 
could do, and yet — oh ! I did wish that mother would 
consent to our, at least to my, going back and taking 
a share of the trouble. 

Mrs. Clement came in just then, and I put my 
mother's letter into her hand. 

"Oh! my dear," she said pitifully, as she read it, 
" but" — ^with decision — " your mother is quite right, 
quite right — it is wicked to go in to risk of infection 
unless there is some great good to be done by going." 

At that moment a thought, an inspiration, flashed 
into ray mind. I could stay here and Mrs. Clement 
would be only too glad to have me. Perhaps Mrs. 
Poplin-Browne would come to my aid and have Nelly 
on a visit. Nelly was much prettier and gayer than 
I, and very bright and sweet-tempered. Yes, I 
would go down and teU her all about it. 

Mrs. Clement read the letter to the end and pufc out 
her hand to me. "Dear child," she said, so kindly, 
" I meant what I said last night when I said you 
should never want a friend while Esme Warrington 
lives. You shall have Nelly here to spend her holi- 
days with you." 
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" Oh Mrs. Clement !" I cried. 

" Yes, it will be very good for you ; you are troub- 
led and restless. I am glad to have the chance of 
giving you a pleasure." 

" But won't it trouble youf* I asked. 

" Not at all. I love to have bright girls about me. 
It is good for Clement to have visitors in the house 
— and — and perhaps" — with a laugh — "she may 
prove worth her weight in gold as a model." 

"Oh! Nelly is patience itself ; she will sit and sit 
until she tires Mr. Warrington out," I declared. 
" She — or I — will do anything which will in any way 
help to repay your kindness. Oh! you are good," I 
cried. 

I was so happy. In spite of the dear sick child at 
home, in spite of my doubt and trouble about Geoff, 
yes, I was happy, for the dark way had become so 
much brighter aU at once, and it seemed a good 
augury for all the future. 

I sat down and wrote to mother at once, for, of 
course, I knew what an immense relief it would be to 
her. And so it proved. She wrote back to Mrs. 
Clement at once, a letter full of gTatitude and blotted 
with tears; dear mother! as she said, it was the 
brightest ray of sunshine that had fallen across her 
path since father died. 

The next day I went down to see Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne. She gave me the warmest of welcomes. 
"My dearest child," she said, "I was so afraid you 
would not come before we left town. I am going to 
Eastbourne with the children next week, and Tom, 
if you please, is going to the States." 

" What !" I cried in astonishment. 

" Yes, to the States, and will be away at loaa.^ -^ks?^ 
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months. On business, of course. I shall be very 
lonely without him." 

She gave a sigh as if she really meant it, and I 
could not help wondering if the Sherringham affair 
was off. You know, I had not seen her for more 
than six weeks, so that I was more or less in the 
dark as to her movements and surroundings. 

^ You know that Mr. d'Ecie is in town?" she asked. 

"Yes, I've seen him," I answered. 

"Then perhaps it's not — at least, perhaps that's 
the reason why — why he has not been to see me," she 
said hesitatingly. " But Sir William tells me " 

"Yes— tells you what?" 

" That he is engaged to one of the Tregenna girls," 
she blurted out. "But, of course, you can tell me 
whether it is true or not?" 

"Mrs. Poplin-Browne," I answered. "I'm afraid 
that it is true. I haven't seen Geoff to speak to. 
I saw him at a garden-party at Lady Hauteville's, 
and his mother cut me dead — dead as a door- 
nail. She was with her — Hildred I mean — and they 
both looked so wretched that I'm afraid it is true." 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne sat silent for a minute or two. 
"That's a wicked old woman," she said, deliberately. 
" She has a great deal to answer for." 

However, I was never one to go whining round 
among my friends begging for sympathy ; that was 
not my form at all. No, no, I said then that it was 
no use talking about it or worrying about it; that, 
of course, Geoffry knew his circumstances better 
than I did, and that perhaps he thought selling him- 
self was the easiest way out of his difficulties, what- 
ever they might happen to be. 

1, happily, was able to speak in a perfectly cold 
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and unmoved tone, and I added that such a sacrifice 
was one that I simply could not make myself. And 
after that I talked about other things, asked about 
her " season," told her of all that I had seen and done, 
and fairly dazzled her with duchesses and other 
grand people, and related to her many little incidents 
about Cloment Warrington, such as she most loved 
to hear. 

" Ah ! I knew the Warringtons were good people," 
she remarked in a tone of much satisfaction. 

I felt stronger and more full of courage as I went 
back to Sandys Street, and I was so proud that I had 
not shown the white feather, that I had been able to 
keep from breaking down. It was all very well to 
cry and let myself be made much of when it was 
only uncertainty that troubled me. But now that I 
was almost sure Gteoff had not held out, I would not 
be the one to weep and make a fuss over it — ^no, not I. 

Well, in due course my dear Nelly arrived. I 
went to Victoria to meet her and Mrs. Clement lent 
me the brougham to go in. I did not have to wait 
many minutes and then I saw my dear one's face at 
a third-class window and — and — in two minutes or 
so we were in each other's arms. Dear, dear Nelly, 
how good it was to see her again. She was tired and 
very dirty and dusty and she looked shabby in her 
deep mourning things, but it was Nelly all the same. 
Nelly's dear old face, Nelly's lovely violet eyes, 
Nelly's own sweet seraphic smile. 

" Oh ! Awty, darling, you look so fresh and dainty," 
she cried, laughing; "you don't know what a rag 
doll I feel beside you. And what a swell you are — 
how fashionable you look; my dear, I'm half afraid 
of you." 
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And then, of course, we both laughed and kissed 
each other again, and then we hailed the first porter 
we could get hold of and at last got off to the carriage. 

It was a lovely carriage, not quite a single but 
with only a small seat that put up and down at will, 
built to Mrs. Clement's own fancy by Botwood of 
Ipswich — (the only honest man in Ipswich, Clement 
Warrington always said) — as her husband's birthday 
present to her. 

"What a love of a carriage," Nelly cried, rapt- 
urously, as she settled herself comfortably in one 
comer. 

I pointed out all its special beauties — the wonderful 
arrangement of wheels and doors by which the 
draught is shortened by several inches, the pockets 
and pouches, the looking-glasses cunningly hidden 
from sight, the speaking-tube and the charming col- 
ors in which it was painted and upholstered. 

" It's too lovely," cried Nelly, leaning back again, 
"and when I am rich^ Awty, I shall certainly go 
down to Ipswich and pay Mr. Botwood a little 
visit." 

We had always had great jokes, Nelly and I, as 
to what we should do when we were rich, and we 
both laughed then as if the joke were our very newest. 

" This is not my best, you know," she cried, touch- 
ing her dusty gown. " I've three nice white cam- 
brics, and a black silk frock with a low body. I'm 
not quite destitute — though very nearly." 

" Oh! a good wash will make all the difference," I 
said, and then we both laughed again, as if that were 
another brilliant piece of wit. 

And it did indeed. When Nelly had had a bath 
and had brushed her hair well, and had put on a 
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clean cambric frock with a black sash, I felt very 
proud of my sister and took her down to the Bower 
feeling very sure of her welcome — all beautiful people 
were more than welcome in this painter's house. 

And Nelly found her welcome a very warm one. 
Mrs. Clement, who had seen her for just a minute as 
we came in, looked up and smiled, saying : 

"Now you feel better, dear," and Clement himself 
opened his eyes wide and held out his hand with a 
certain excess of courtliness which only beauty ever 
called forth from him. And Nelly bloomed out in 
the most wonderful way and quite made what my 
dear Mrs. Poplin-Browne would have called **a 
success." 

Lord Treheme came in presently and was duly pre- 
sented to my sister, and he, too, seemed to find her 
unusually fascinating, for he sat down beside her 
and remained glued to her side, just as if he had 
never seen a pretty girl before. 

"What a delightful man!" said Nelly, after he 
had with apparently much reluctance betaken him- 
self away. 

Mrs. Clement and I looked at each other instantly, 
and I fancied there was a look of warning in her 
eyes; as if I should be silly enough or mean enough 
to tell Nelly anything about that. 

"Yes, he is nice — and so awfully kind," I said at 
once. " I ought to think so, for I owe him a great 
deal. It was entirely through Lord Treheme that I 
ever came to know Mrs. Clement, Nell." 

"Then you must like him," said Nelly in her own 
downright way. 

Mrs. Clement smiled ; she saw, I think, that I in- 
tended to be discreet. And I be\\«v<a^ xwat^y^s'st^ 
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that she was a regular little match-maker in spite of 
her Greek attitudes and her hushed sad voice. 

And truly it did seem as if there were something in 
it; on Lord Treheme's side he was unmistakably 
fascinated, and Nelly always welcomed him with a 
smile so radiant aiid such arch glances, that posi- 
tively I used often and often to look at her in wonder 
and amazement. 

Almost every day he bought her flowers, and he 
used to suggest some little excursion almost for every 
afternoon. And now that the season was over, and 
Clement Warrington was working hard as long as 
the brilliant daylight lasted, it was good for him to 
get out into the fresher air outside town for the 
evening. So Mrs. Clement used to keep very quiet 
during the heat of the day, and save herself for din- 
ing out at one of the many clubs up the river. What 
a joke it was — I always went with the Warringtons 
and Nelly as invariably was driven down by Lord 
Treheme in his smart park-phaeton. Dear, dear, 
what a time it was. Mrs. Clement, so to speak, went 
about on tip-toe — the tip-toe of expectancy — ^and 
quietly, but with remarkable effectualness, kept out of 
the way, and made all sorts of opportunities without 
seeming to do so. 

So matters went on for a day or so over a fort- 
night. Lord Treheme varied his daily gift of flow- 
ers, or, to speak correctly, he enriched it by the 
addition of a toy pug of great beauty. What Nelly 
was to do with a pug if she went back to her school 
in Switzerland, I did not know; but Nelly did not 
seem to be at all troubled about the future, but thor- 
oughly enjoyed the present without apparent mis- 
giving. 
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That night we went down to the Lyric at Barnes 
to dine. It was a fine, cahn, clear night, the sort of 
evening which often follows on the heels of a blazing 
August day. Town being practically empty we had 
the club almost to ourselves, excepting for a few men 
who were staying there entirely. 

Li^^e most people, I glanced at the book as Lord 
Treherne filled in the names and saw that of Geoffry 
d'Ecie immediately above the entry of our party. 
So he was here. My heart leaped up into my mouth, 
and I felt myself going hot and cold all in a min- 
ute. Should I see him? Should I learn the truth in 
this still August evening? 

Apparently yes, for he came into the hall with 
another man and saw me ; and afterward, when we 
had dined in the garden, and had left our gentlemen 
to the enjoyment of their cigarettes, he came boldly 
across to where I was standing waiting for Mrs. 
Clement and Nelly, who had gone indoors to fetch 
their wraps, and said, in a shaking voice and with a 
ghastly face : " Forgive me for speaking to you. 
Why did you not send me back my ring?" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A WEDDING IN PROSPECT. 

I CAN hardly tell you what I felt like when this 
apparition of Geoffry suddenly appeared before me. 
I say " apparition" because it was utterly unlike my 
Geoff with his fair hair, his blue eyes and utterly 
debonnair manner. This white-faced, trembling 
man, with eyes staring, and voice quivering, who 
looked at me almost as if he did not see me and said : 
" Why have you not sent me back my ring?" 

And yet I can tell you what I felt like, for I was 
possessed of a mighty rage. I tore the ring off my 
hand and thrust it into his. * 

" Awty," he said, miserably, "have you nothing 
to say to me?" 

For a moment it almost broke me down. But I 
thought of Hildred Tregenna ; and I thought of my 
own loneliness, and his mother's insults, and the cold 
glare in her eyes with which she cut me at Lady 
Hauteville's garden party. And I stiffened myself 
into stone and said: "No; I have nothing to say to 
you." 

I didn't wait to see what Geoffry looked like. I 

turned away and went back into the house feeling — 

Oh ! how can I tell you what I was feeling — as if the 

world had come to an end — as if I didn't care what 

happened to me next ; almost as if I wished I were 
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dead and quietly laid away in the homely old church- 
yard at Dene. 

I have a very confused recollection of that night. 
We sat out in the balmy, soft, summer air under the 
big trees, watching the stars bloom out one by one in 
the infinite depths of heaven. Mrs. Clement was 
strangely silent. Once or twice she looked at me as 
if asking a question without words, and I caught 
myself wondering : " How could I ever think she was 
anything but beautiful?" Clement Warrington wan- 
dered oflf to the terrace in the front of the house, 
where he joined a man who was staying in the club, 
and Nelly and Lord Treheme disappeared in quite an 
extraordinary manner. Nor did they come back till 
it was nearly time to go home, and when they did so 
Nelly was all dimples and blushes, and looked at 
me in a diffident sort of way and put down her eyes 
so that her long eyelashes covered every sign of 
them. 

Mrs. Clement looked at me and raised her eye- 
brows; I looked at Lord Treheme; he looked at 
Nelly, and Nelly said to me, in a soft little voice : 

" Did you think we were lost?'' 

Well, we didn't, because we knew where they 
were, and we knew who she was with. 

And Mrs. Clement made some pretty little re- 
joinder, as if exonerating her from any blame in the 
matter, and then she said, in her little, stiff, quaint 
way: 

" I think we may as well find Clement. It is a 
long drive home." 

Somehow, as we walked toward the house, Nelly 
caught hold of my arm and held it fast, and whis- 
pered to me in an absolutely aa\,\sS^'^^ \^w<^\ 
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" O Awty ! I'm so happy. I have never been so 
happy in my life,'' 

I must say that that roused me out of my trouble 
about Geoflfry. I turned and looked at her radiant 
eyes and changed color in absolute astonishment. 

"Nelly! You don't mean that you — that Lord 
Treheme— thair-why, it is impossible!" 

"Oh! but it isn't impossible; it is very possible, 
Awty. It is delightful — it is glorious." 

" But you don't mean to say that he has proposed 
to you?" 

"Oh! but I do," she said. 

"And that you have said 'yes'?" 

" I have," she answered. 

Well, I had no words to say more. If Nelly liked 
Lord Treheme and she didn't mind his being fifty, 
why, I hadn't anything to say against it. 

"You really do like him?" I asked, a little anx- 
iously I must confess. 

"O Awty!" she said. "I am in love with him 
— I think he is simply charming — I have never seen 
anybody I liked half so much." 

She was quite anxious to show me that her feeling 
for Lord Treheme was not a mercenary one. But I 
knew Nelly ; I knew my little good sister, who was 
good without being mawkish, everything that was 
charming and most fit to be the wife of a man in 
Lord Treheme's position. I had no fears for her; 
and it wasn't as if she would have had to give up 
Geoffry to take him. In fact, who was Geoflfry to 
her? 

We were not a very demonstrative family, we Nu- 
gents. I didn't kiss her or make any display of my 
coDgratuIations, but I held her dear little hand very 
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tight against my side, and I said to her : " No more 
teaching in Swiss schools, Nelly — ^no more shabby 
frocks and third-class carriages for you. And you 
like him ; that is best of all." 

It is no use my pretending that I didn't feel sopie- 
thing more than glad when the thought of Mrs. Tre- 
genna flashed into my mind. She had been so anxious 
that her boy should have what she was pleased to 
call his birthright. She had been so afraid that I 
should many Lord Treherne. She had been so hard 
in her judgment of me; she had been so cruel in 
her treatment. And now I should have the pleasure 
of seeing my sister in the place where she had hoped 
to be when Lord Treherne had gone to his rest ; and 
posssibly my sister's child would have the real 
birthright, which she had proudly arrogated to her 
son. 

I could not help wondering whether, now that the 
fortunes of Mrs. Tregenna's son would be so materi- 
ally altered. Lady d'Ecie would be so anxious to 
force on a match between Geoffry and Hildred Tre- 
genna. For it stood to common sense that this 
marriage of their uncle's wouM make as much differ- 
ence to the girls of the Tregenna family as it would 
do to the boy, because, as a matter of course, there 
would not be so much dower for them as there would 
have been if their brother had succeeded to the title 
of Treherne. 

However, Geoffry had asked for his ring back 
again. It was no use looking back ; it was no use 
thinking of what might haze been; no use dreaming 
of the past; no use thinking of the happy future 
which might never come to pass. It was no use 
thinking of anything but that ixv^ 'c^N^w%<^\i;:^^"^S:c^. 
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Tregenna and upon Lady d'Ecie, too, had come about 
without any sacrifice of my own conscience. 

Positively I can scarcely say what my feelings 
were as I drove back to town with Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement Warrington. My own hopes had come to 
an end ; I had no longer the pain of uncertainty ; I 
knew that GeoflPry wished for his freedom. And 
yet, in spite of this, in spite of feeling crushed and 
as if my world had come to an end, as if I had noth- 
ing else to live for, I did feel very happy about my 
sister. She had been so brave teaching in that mis- 
erable little Swiss school, or big Swiss school — which- 
ever it was — for £10 a year, and paying her own 
third-class journey out of it. She had been so 
brave; had borne everything so tenderly. And now 
to think she should come back and through me meet 
with a man whom she really liked, who would make 
her Lady Treheme and give her what, to us, was 
fabulous wealth and riches. And she was happy. 

They drove away from St. Anne's before we did, 
and then Mrs. Clement turned to me and said: 
" What has happened, Audrey?" 

I said : " Well, it is all right, '* 

" Is it settled?" she cried. 

"Yes, absolutely." 

" And she has taken him?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh! I am glad," she said. "I am glad for her. 
And you said nothing of his previous disappointment, 
Audrey?" 

" Oh ! don't say anything about that, " I said. " Of 
course, I should not think of saying a word to Nelly 
about it." 

Mrs, CJement talked a great deal about the future 
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as we drove back to London. The streets were quiet, 
for London streets, her carriage was very easy, her 
horses good, and she was very elated at the prospects. 

"Really," she said in her little staid voice, with 
her very own little stilt-ed accents, which even her 
eagerness could not make rise above very mournful 
cadences, "really, Clement; really, Audrey, I don't 
think that anybody can have any objection to find to 
this match." 

"But, dearest," said Clement, "surely you forget 
poor Richard and Mrs. Tregenna." 

"Ah! poor Richard," she rejoined. 

But, all the same, I don't think that Mrs. Clement 
* was very sorry for " poor Richard. " I'm very certain 
that she wasn't sorry for Mrs. Tregenna or, as they 
called her, the " Mistake" of poor Richard's. 

" I wonder," she said at last, with a satisfied sigh, 
" I wonder if he will want to be married soon." 

"I don't quite see," said, Clement "what there is 
to wait for." 

"No," she said, "not to wait for on his side; no, 
Clement. But there are dresses and other things to 
be considered; and, of course, Nelly cannot go to 
Dene at present. Dene will not be free from scarlet 
fever for many weeks to come. Do you think, Aud- 
rey, judging from Lord Treherne's face, that he 
would be content to wait many weeks?" 

Well, now, to tell you the truth I hadn't partic- 
ularly looked at Lord Treherne's face. I had looked 
at Nelly's, and that was enough for me. So I really 
had hardly an opinion upon the matter at all. I 
suggested that Mrs. Clement might ask him when 
we got home. 

"But," I said, trying not to ahowYvsyw ^tw^^^^S^l^- 
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really was, " but don't you think Lord Treheme will 
probably tell you?" 

Well, he did. As soon as we got into the house, he 
followed us into the Bower and came straight up to me. 

"Audrey," he said, taking my hand and looking 
down at me with kind smiling eyes as if he had never 
thought of marrying me in all his life, " your sister 
has made me very, very happy ; and I hope that you'll 
give her into my keeping with a very safe con- 
science." 

I truly began to feel as if it were some mistake of 
mine that Lord Treheme had a few weeks ago pro- 
posed to me, and had then seemed very much in love 
with me. He couldn't have been in love with me. 
There is no mistaking the real thing when you see it, 
although you may sometimes mistake an imaginary 
article for the real thing. 

"Of course I shall, Lord Treheme; and as for 
Nelly — ^why, you ridiculous creature," I said, turn- 
ing to her, "what do you mean by looking as 
absurdly happy as that?" 

" Oh ! don't call me Lord Treheme," he said. 

Well, to tell you the candid truth, I nearly had a 
fit at the idea of calling him anything but Lord Tre- 
heme, but I conquered that feeling and said : " Well, 
you see, I don't know what else to call you." 

" My own name is Philip," he said, quietly. 

"Philip," I said after him. " WeU, the fact is I 
forget what I was going to say — oh ! I know — I hope 
you and Nelly will be awfully happy. If you make 
her happy you must know what I feel, and shall feel, 
for you." 

"Don't make me cry, Awty," said Nelly in a 
lugubrious voice. 
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" You wretched humbug ! Make you cry, with all 
your face shining and dimpling — ^j'ou ridiculous creat- 
ure! Why, I never saw two people so awfully in 
love in my life — it is preposterous." 

However, they didn't seem to see it, and presently 
they wandered off into the studio to look at a sketch 
that Clement Warrington had been making that 
morning of Nelly. 

"And I should like you to paint Nelly, Clement," 
the old lord said presently. 

I felt that I must get out of the way of speaking of 
the "old lord," who was not old. He was fifty but 
looked forty ; and Nelly — oh ! well, Nelly was getting 
on — she was nearly of age. And if she felt half as 
old as I did she was quite old enough to marry a 
man of fifty. 

I needn't say that Clement Warrington not only 
undertook tho commission but he also undertook and 
promised to put his very best work into it. 

"Then," said Mrs. Clement, with her own little 
air of admiration toward her "great" husband, 
"Then, indeed, Nelly will have justice done to her." 

Well, at last Lord Treheme got himself away and 
we were free to go to bed. I did not go to bed for a 
long time. On the contrary, Nelly came into my 
bedroom — for Mrs. Clement had insisted on our not 
sharing one — and sat on the window ledge in her 
white dressing-gown — almost a last relic of the old 
days at Dene— and took down her hair and combed 
it out, and talked, and talked, and talked of the won- 
derful change that had come into her life. 

" To think that I," she cried, " I — the stupid one — 
should be Lady Treheme. Think of it, why — why 

— I shall be so rich, Awt^ — 1 ^\\9XV\^ ^o YvOa.^'V'^^v^ 
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be able to do anything that I like. Lord Treheme — 
I mean— Phil. " 

Oh! my goodness! Fancy any one calling Lord 
Treheme " Phil" ! However, I didn't say anything 
about it to Nelly ; she was going to marry him, and 
if she were satisfied no one else mattered. 

"Lord Treheme says I may have anything — do 
anything — I like from now to the end of my life. 
And he knows how poor mother is, and all about 
father, because I've told him from time to time. And 
he says that if mother can't afford to send Oscar to 
Oxford that he will do it for her — or I shall ; which- 
ever we like. Now, isn't that nice of him? And 
he says that the diamonds — the Treheme diamonds, 
you know — are some of the finest in England, and 
the pearls are perfect. I can't think of myself in 
pearls and diamonds, Awty." 

Well, I could think of Nelly in pearls and dia- 
monds very comfortably, and I told her so. I thought 
as she sat there with the soft summer night behind 
her — it was a very moonlight night — with the white 
radiance streaming down upon her fair hair and 
throwing out the beautiful line of her head and 
cheek, I thought that she would show off the Tre- 
heme diamonds, to say nothing of the Treherne 
pearls, as well as any lady who had ever worn them. 

" You know he is awfully rich, Awty — indeed, I 
think I may say he's horridly rich. But I like him 
and that's the best of all." 

Nelly never had a suspicion that I might have 
been Lady Treheme instead of her, and I couldn't 
help thinking that night what a good thing it was 
that I wasn't already married to Lord Treheme when 
she came home. For what should I have done if he 
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had happened to fall in love with her and she had 
happened to fall in love with him? Well, there were 
blessings still, in spite of the fact that for me the 
world had come to an end. 

Nelly went to bed at last, however, unwillingly. 
I believe she would have sat up till morning if I 
would have let her; but I put on such an air of 
weariness (I felt rather hard-hearted to do it) , gave 
such tremendous yawns, and, at last, told her that 
she would look pale when he came in the morning, 
and that sent her to bed with a smile and a blush 
and a hug for me. And. Nelly little knew that my 
heart was breaking. 

I wasn't sleepy — not a bit. I locked my door and 
shut down the window. I sat down just where 
Nelly had been sitting to think it all over. To think 
that my Geoff — who had parted from me only a few 
months before with never a doubt of himself, and 
only a sort of half -doubt of me, in his mind — to think 
that he had come at last, not in anger, not in love, not 
in forgetfulness, not in indifference, only in utter 
misery to ask me to give him back the ring which 
was to have bound me to him — my guerdon of wait- 
ing. 

I remembered that. night when we were driving 
down from town to Rose Diamond Road I had asked 
him what would happen if he should change? For 
he had spoken only of the possibility of my chang- 
ing. And I remembered, too, how he had put aside 
the idea with a fierce gesture, as if I had spoken of 
something that was too impossible even as a sug- 
gestion. 

Well, it had come about. Our compact was broken 
and I had not broken it. I had only been bound in 
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my own heart, but he, although he knew that, had 
not hesitated to act as if he were absolutely free him- 
self. Well, he was absolutely free. And yet by 
that samo token I had believed him irrevocably 
bound. 

Let me see. Did I go to bed that night? Did I? 
I sat looking out into the moonlight night, with 
never a sign of sleepiness near my eyes, thinking 
what the future would be like — a future without any 
Geoflfry — and forgetting altogether that I had a body 
to grow weary. I suppose I did get weary, though, 
for when Watson came in the morning with my tea 
she could not get in because the door was locked, and 
I realized with a sort of horror when I awoke that I 
had only been on the bed and not in it. However, 
if Watson noticed anything she said nothing to me, 
nor did she even seem to notice, it by her looks. 

I slipped oflF my dressing-gown after she had gone 
and got into bed, and before I had got through my 
first piece of toast the door opened and Nelly, carry- 
ing her cup in her hands and three pieces of toast 
piled in the saucer, came shyly in. 

" Awty," she said, settling herself down on the 
edge of the bed, "I must talk to somebody. I 
haven't been to sleep all night — at least, I don't think 
so — and I've had a letter from him, and he says he 
can't wait more than a month at the outside. I'm 
sure I don't know when he wrote it, but he must 
have sat down the minute he got back to his house; 
and he says he should like to be married, if I don't 
mind, before he goes to Scotland for the shooting. 
And he begs me not to go home — says he is sure 
Mrs. Clement will be delighted to have the wedding, 
and that he strongly objects to my running any risk 
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of catching scarlet fever. And if you think Mrs. 
Clement wouldn't mind — '-^ 

Well ; they were getting on ! 

^ Mrs. Clement mind, " I said with a laugh. " Why, 
my dear child, she's just aching to have that wed- 
ding. She is very fond of Lord Treheme; she is 
delighted at the match; she loves Mrs. Tregenna; 
and I don't think anything will give her more pleas- 
ure than to feel that it really came oflF in her house. 
All the same, I think, Nelly, that you'd better let the 
proposal come frona her, you know — it'll look better." 

Well, wo didn't need to wait very long, for when 
we went down to breakfast Mrs. Clement, in a very, 
very Greek dress of a wonderful white, misty ma- 
terial, with her fair hair dressed in a Greek knob 
at the back of her head and a bunch of white lilies at 
her throat, came across the room to meet us. 

" I want you," she said to Nelly, plaintively, "to do 
me a great favor. If Audrey had been married in- 
stead of you, I should have given her her wedding 
and her trousseau and everything as if she had been 
my sister. And as you cannot possibly go home, and 
Lord Treheme wants to be married at once, I want 
you to forget that you are Nelly and try to think, for 
the time, that you are Audrey." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SUDDEN DEATH. 

Well., to all of us life became more or less of a 
whirlwind. I scarcely know how the month that fol- 
lowed Lord Treheme's proposal passed over. Mother 
wrote in a great state of joy at the new prospect for 
Nelly, and indeed for all of us, and although she 
deplored the fact that her first daughter would be 
married away from home, I could see by her letters to 
Mrs. Clement and to Nelly and me that her thank- 
fulness was deep-seated and sincere. 

Mrs. Clement was very, very geuerousjn the mat- 
ter of the trousseau. You know, when you come to 
think of it, Nelly had about as much claim on Mrs. 
Clem^it as she had on the Sultan of Turkey. But 
Mrs. Clement never seemed to think of that. Clem- 
ent Warrington himself designed her wedding dress, 
and Mrs. Clement fished some lovely old lace out of 
her stores with which to trim it, and Lord Treherne 
interfered in everything. Not because he wanted 
to interfere, poor man — quite the contrary — but be- 
cause he was so awfully in love with Nelly that he 
never wanted her to have any time to herself. How 
her dresses were ever fitted on will remain a mystery 
to the end of time. 

He came every morning to breakfast and he went 

away last thing at night, more or less. There were, 

2Q2 
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of course, short intervals in between when he had to 
dress for dinner, interview his lawyers, see the jew- 
ellers and so on ; but practically he was in the house 
from morn to dewy eve, midnight in fact. And the 
Treheme jewels were marvellous. He must have 
spent a small fortune in having them reset and mod- 
ernized, and made suitable, as he put it, to Nelly's 
youth and loveliness. And really I began to feel 
that Nelly had quite palatial ideas, as if money were 
really no object ; as if one had only to express a wish 
to have it gratified ; as if such a thing as want of 
money could never come into one's life again. And, 
of course, practically it couldn't come into Nelly's 
life. 

Sometimes, when there wasn't the scurry and bus- 
tle of dressmakers and other people about the house, 
I used to sit quietly and think over the wonderful 
turn of events. Wondering what Mrs. Tregenna 
would say, for instance 5 what she had said — for al- 
ready it was in all the papers that a marriage had 
been arranged, and would shortly take place, "ba- 
tween the Right Honorable Lord Treherne and Miss 
Nugent, daughter of the late rector of Dene.*' 

I must say I should like to have heard Mrs. Tre- 
genna hold forth about her son's birthright. That 
was the worst of the whole thing — that I didn't know 
what effect it was having upon her. 

Lord Treheme showed me a nice little note from 
his brother Richard, wishing him every happiness 
and prosperity — I suppose he meant married prosper- 
ity — but they declined the invitation to the wedding. 
And two days before the wedding he also showed 
me a scrawled and blotted little letter from little 
Katey Tregenna, in which she said : 
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" My Dear Uncle Treherne : — Please don't tell 
mother that I said so, but I am so delighted that you 
are going to marry our dear Miss Nugent. Mother 
was awfully horrid to her, and I believe she'd kill 
me if she knew I had written to you like this. I do 
want to come to the wedding, and so do all the 
others, but mother won't have it. 

" From your affectionate 

"Katey." 

However, long before that other things happened 
that I must tell you. 

First, that I found out that Mrs. Clement was in 
very much worse health than I had previously be- 
lieved. Twice I found her on the point of fainting; 
once when a glass of water brought her to herself : 
again, and she said more imperatively than I had 
ever heard her speak before that it was nothing and 
I was not to tell anybody or make a fuss about it. 
The second time was when we were in the house 
alone — at least, not alone, for Clement Warrrington 
was painting hard at the picture in the studio, but 
Nelly and Lord Treherne had gone out driving. Mrs. 
Clement was sitting by the window of the Brower 
engrossed in "Patience." She was still very fond 
of " Patience" — she had not yet mastered the mys- 
tery of those twelve little packs of cards with the eight 
other little packs in the middle — and she was hard 
at work trying to do so. And I was lying in a big 
chair pretending to read and really thinking about 
Geoffry — ^wondering how he and Hildred Tregenna 
were getting on — ^when she suddenly startled me by 
saying : " Audrey ! Hush ! not a word — get me some 
brandy. Don't tell Clement." 

I was out of the room and into the dining-room in 
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a moment. There was always brandy-and-soda 
there, for Clement ha^ many men visitors whom it 
was expedient that he should refresh, if occasion 
arose, without making any fuss about it. I came 
back in less than a minute with some brandy-and- 
soda, and there was much less soda than brandy. 
She drank it without seeming to taste it and drained 
the glass to the bottom.*' 

"That was very strong, Audrey,*' she said, "but 
it has saved me." 

I must confess that I was trembling with fright, 
for by her gasping breath, her ashen-white face, and 
her blue-tinged lips, I knew that she must be suffer- 
ing agonizing pain. 

" Hush ! not a word," she said, " I am better. Re- 
member — ^not a word to Clement." 

" You're much worse, Mrs. Clement," I said, " much 
worse. Why don't you have a doctor — why don't 
you do something — why don't you tell Mr. Warring- 
ton? It is horrible to think of your going on and 
enduring pain and agony like this for no reason." 

"There is a reason," she said; "I would rather die 
than spoil Clement's picture." 

"But," I cried, "what is a picture against your 
health? Mr. Warrington would never forgive me 
if he knew I was keeping him in the dark like this." 

" I daresay he would not, Audrey," she said, rather 
wearily. " But there is nothing to be gained by tell- 
ing him now. I have a doctor — I go to my own 
man continually. If he cap put off the time until 
Clement's picture is finished and Nelly's wedding is 
over, that will satisfy me, and Clement shall know 
everything." 

And I had once thought that this vroinaxv^i2>s.^ 
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brainless little fool — a grown-up child playing at life 
— a woman without a soul ! How mistaken we can 
be, even the best and keenest of us. 

"But, Mrs. Clement," I said, a new idea flashing 
into my mind, " how do you know that by the time 
Mr. Warrington's picture is finished and Nelly's 
wedding is over, it will not be too late to tell your 
husband what you have suffered?" 

She looked very white and fagged as she lay back 
in her chair. 

"I have thought of all that," she said, in a sad 
voice, " I have thought of all that. What I am do- 
ing I am doing for what I believe to be the best. 
My doctor says that there is nothing to be gained by 
telling him — I have told. him all the circumstances 
which move me to keep vny trouble to myself. He 
agrees with me that it is best kept so while I can 
bear it. I shall have to undergo an operation sooner 
or later, as I told you before, and worrying Clement 
about it beforehand will not help either him or me to 
bear it any better when the time comes." 

"But is it not dreadfully bad for you?" I asked, 
anxiously, " to be putting off the time like this? Are 
you not wearing your strength out? Is it not better 
to bear it before your strength is sapped away by 
pain?" 

" No," she said, " it is not so in my case. No doc- 
tor will perform this operation before a certain time, 
and that time is not yet come. They say," she said, 
with a faint smile flickering across her pale face, 
" they say that illness never comes at a convenient 
moment. But in my case nothing could have fallen 
out better, for Clement will have finished his picture, 
and I shall have got my wedding festivities over." 
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" I am quite sure Mr. Warrington ought to know,'' 
I said, very stubbornly. 

She sat up in her chair and looked at me with an 
assumption of authority. 

" My dear Audrey," she said, " I simply forbid you 
to tell Clement one word about it until I have told 
him. And remember, it is the first request that I 
have made of you." 

Well, in the face of that of course I could say 
nothing — my lips were sealed. But I no longer 
wondered that Clement Warrington — the handsome, 
distinguished painter, the idol of society, the most pol- 
ished man in town — should regard and speak of this 
little woman as the most beautiful woman that had 
ever lived. 

How well I remembered the day I had first come 
to this house, when I could scarce keep my counte- 
nance for amusement at her assumption to the posi- 
tion of a beautiful woman when he had pointed to 
the special line of beauty of her head and shoulder, 
when she had stood beside that lovely picture in the 
drawing-room and had said to me : " You are looking 
at my portrait — my husband painted it. It is a 
-very good likeness." And I had wondered only how 
any woman possessed of a looking-glass could not 
see the outward difference between her and it. Well, 
she saw everything in the world through Clement's 
eyes ; and if he had learned to look at her as I had 
done during the last few weeks, I no longer won- 
dered that he paid her the homage which he did. 

She was worse than that during the month that 
followed. Sometimes at dinner, or in the studio, or 
out driving, I saw that she was in agonies of pain. 
I have seen the sweat stand out upon her brow in 
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great diops. I have se^i her face torn white, her 
lips strained over her teeth, her eyes fill with tears. 
I have seen her hands clenched till her nails dug into 
the pakns. But she never let Clement Warrington 
know. He never suspected the martyrdom of love 
that was heing enacted under his very eyes. 

As to Nelly, she was blind, she saw nothing. Life 
was all rose-color to her. She thought the charming 
bouse in Mayf air, with its pretty studio and its gar- 
den, a paradise — ^the Bower an Eden. She never sus- 
pected — how should she? — ^that her hostess was fight- 
ing with the strength of a Samson against an insid- 
ious foe that might overcome her in the end ; that 
her sister was watching aU those preparations for 
the marriage with a heart that was sick and dead, 
and which yet was full of yearning for what could 
never be. Dear, dear ! 

Everybody that I knew in London seemed deter- 
mined to get as far away as possible from it just at 
that time. Of course, August was creeping over — it 
is the month when London is empty. But Lady 
d'Ecie had gone to Homburg — I heard this from 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne, who heard it from Sir William 
Sherringham — and Geoff ry had gone up to the North 
to join his regiment, he only having been in town 
for a few days' leave; and the Tregennas had all 
gone to Switzerland — at least, the children had gone 
to Switzerland with Mam'zelle, and Mrs. Tregenna 
and her two elder daughers were at Carlsbad, and 
intended to join the children later on. I heard no 
news when Geoffry's wedding was coming off. 
Well, I don't suppose, as he didn't care what Oscar 
would have called "a brass farthing" about Hildred, 
that he was very anxious to hurry it on ; and possibly 
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Mrs. Tregenna was not now as anxious for it to come 
about as she had been three months ago. 

Sir William Sherringham was down at East- 
bourne, as his doctors had ordered him change and 
rest. Well, I should think Eastbourne would prove 
itself a change to a smart society man of the most 
pronounced type, as he was. Convenient doctor, that 
doctor of Sir William Sherringham's. Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne said she was having a lovely time — and that 
she should come up for the wedding and bring those 
blessed children to act as Nelly's little bridesmaids. 

I need hardly tell you that Mrs. Poplin-Browne 
was extremely excited over the wedding. " But, my 
dear child," she wrote, "I always thought that you 
were the one that Lord Treheme admired ; and Oh ! 
what a frightful sell this marriage must be for that 
horrid woman who treated you so abominably !" 

Well, it was no use going over all that again ; it 
was no use thinking about GeofFry ; it was no use, 
even, being revenged against Mrs. Tregenna. I felt 
it — I felt that, reasonable, sensible girl, as I was, I 
was wasting my precious time, my heart, my every- 
thing, in thinking about those people at all. Why 
couldn't I leave them unthought about? Why need 
I wear myself out now, now that life was clear, prac- 
tically clear before me, with the remembrance that a 
vulgar woman married above her station had treated 
me as you might expect such a woman would do if 
the fancy took her? 

Why should I think about Lady d'Ecie at all? 
The first time I had ever seen Lady d'Ecie was at 
Mrs. Marsham's house, at the yery first party that 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne had ever taken me to. My first 
feeling for her had been one of dislike and dis^tcw^t. 
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I had disliked her beaky nose, her cold eyes, her 
steel trap of a mouth ; and she roused all my pride 
by offering — without knowing any of my circum- 
stances — to pay me to come and sing at her house. 
Well, for a little time that feeling had worn off, but 
afterward, when Lady d'Ecie had so far forgotten 
herself as to declare, as she practically did, that only 
people with titles have any convenience, any rights, 
any souls, my first instinct came back to me in ten- 
fold force; and ever since that instinct had been 
gradually gathering strength, until now I loathed 
Geoffry's mother as I had once thought it impossible 
that I should loathe any human being. 

Nor was it any use to fret myself about Mrs. Tre- 
genna ; indeed, on the whole it was lucky for me that 
I had not remained longer in her house than I did. 
And least good of all was it for me to let my mind 
dwell upon Geoffry. 

" What sort of a girl are you?" he said to me that 
last night as we were driving down to Rose Diamond 
Road. "What sort of a girl are you? I don't know 
you as you must know yourself. I think — I feel sure 
— that you are the bravest girl I ever knew. Are 
3^ou brave enough to trust me — to wait for me — to be 
true, whatever happens?" 

" I think so," I answered. 

"Even when appearances are altogether against 
me?" he went on. 

" Yes, " I answered, " I could. " 

And then he gave me that ring saying : " Look here, 
I'll give you this ; and if you change send it me back." 

And how well I romembered saying to him, smil- 
ing : " I shall not change. Supposing that j'ou " 

And for answer he gave me that fierce gesture, as 
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if it were useless my suggesting an impossibility. 
But — ^when very few months had gone by — the im- 
possible had come to pass. I had not changed — I 
did not send Geoffry the ring back — ^but he had come 
to me and had asked for it. 

Well, I supposed he would be off to India in a few 
months. Would they force Hildred Tregenna to go 
with him, or would he, perhaps, be induced to ex- 
change into a home regiment? I did not know; I 
could only think and conjecture and wonder, and 
then begin over again and think and conjecture and 
wonder still. I was miserably unhappy at this time. 
If I could only have told somebody about it; but 
somehow I shrank from speaking of it even to Nelly. 
I don't think Nelly would have imderstood ; you see, 
she didn't know Geoffry — ^her sympathies would nat- 
urally all be mine. She would never understand the 
difficulties that had beset him — she would have no 
patience with the pressure that had been brought to 
bear upon him — she would only think that he had 
been faithless, when in truth he had had very little 
chance of being faithful. I never dreamed of telling 
Mrs. Clement a word. She would have told Clement 
Warrington all about it, and Clement Warrington 
might have talked to me of it during the long hours 
that I stood for his picture. He might have tried 
the consolation of philandering, at which he was 
such an adept, and for which, now that town was 
empty, he had so little practice. I don't think I 
could even have talked to Mrs. Poplin-Browne about 
it. I had meant to tell her everything; but somehow 
when I found myself in the snug little drawing-room 
at Rose Diamond Road, pride had come in between 
us and bidden me be silent. 
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Well, I supposed I should go on. I was not yet 
twenty-two, an.d I should probably live a great many 
years, and then die quietly all in a minute, like dear 
father did. But for the present there was but little 
chance of my life stopping. Oh! don't misunder- 
stand me, I didn't want it to stop. I was heart- 
broken — I could think of nothing, else, except when 
the anxiety of the moment made me forget it; 1 was 
love-stricken — but I was no fool, and I was no cow- 
ard. I knew that I should go on living and I meant 
to go on living alone. But I had no thought of end- 
ing the struggle, or even of praying that it might be 
ended for me. Indeed, I had a sort of feeling that 
in time I should get over it ; that in a year or two I 
should think of, speak of, and even meet Geoffry 
d'Ecie without a tremor and without a pang. But I 
knew that I should have to live through a bad time 
before I reached that delightful blank. 

And then when Nelly's wedding-day was drawing 
very near, an awful shock came to me. For one 
morning after breakfast, when she and Lord Tre- 
herne were sauntering together in the garden, and 
Mrs. Clement was sitting in the Bower with her hus- 
band, I went into the studio fco fulfil my task of ar- 
ranging the painter's flower-table. The flowers had 
not come ; they were never sent in until the last min- 
ute so that they might be perfectly fresh to my 
hands. I sat down on the edge of the platform and 
listlessly took up the daily paper which one of the men 
had left there. And almost the first paragraph that 
caught my eyes was headed : " Sudden Death of Vis- 
count d'Ecie." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A TERRIBLE WEEK, 

The newspaper paragraph was a very short one. 
It stated in the briefest terms that Viscount d'Ecie 
had succumbed after four days' illness to an attack 
of pneumonia. It gave the names of his physicians, 
and also the fact that Viscountess d'Ecie was ^ith 
him and nursed him with the utmost devotion during 
his brief illness. Also, that Georgina, Lady d'Ecie, 
was at Homburg, and that he would be succeeded by 
his only brother, the Honorable Geoffry d'Ecie of the 
14th Dragoons. 

One of the servants brought in a tray of flowers, 
just as they had come from the florist's, and put 
them down in their accustomed place. I kept hear- 
ing every now and again my sister's voice and Lord 
Treheme's deeper tones, as they passed and repassed 
the window, which was opened to the garden ; I could 
hear Clement Warrington talking to his wife in the 
adjoining room. But I sat motionless, clutching the 
paper and thinking, thinking,- how that the sacrifice 
had been made in vain — thinking that Geoffry's 
difficulties had all fallen off his shoulders, and that 
— under other circumstances — our marriage would 
have been perfectly easy. But it had come too late! 

Lady d'Ecie had hated her eldest son's wife; since 

his marriage she had been put right apart from him. 

Geoff ry was her hope, her joy, her favorite, her dar- 
18 273 
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ling; and she had ruined Geoff ry's happiness for- 
ever. I felt, somehow, in a blind sort of way, that 
she must be feeling that at this minute. She knew 
that he cared nothing about Hildred Tregenna ; she 
knew that he had cared for me — at least, I had very 
little doubt about it. There would be no going to 
India for him now ; there would be no dependence on 
his mother's royal bounty any longer. He was the 
head of the family — he might go where he would — 
he might do what he liked; and he had pledged him- 
self to marry a girl of his mother's choice — "My 
sweet pet, Hildred," as she used to call her — and he 
had broken the very slight chain which Lad bound 
him to me. Well, it was no use thinking about it 
now; and yet I couldn't think of anything else. 

I must have sat there for half an hour. I heard 
the door of the Bower open and Clement Warrington 
came in. He was alone. 

« Why, Audrey," he said in surprise, as his eye fell 
upon the untouched flower-table and upon me sitting 
upon the edge of the platform with the newspaper 
in my hand, " Audrey, child, is anything the mat- 
ter?" 

I got up unsteadily enough. " Mr. Warrington, I 
want you to do me a favor. It is the first time since 
I came to live with you that your flowers have not 
been ready when you were ready for your sitters. 
I've seen news in the paper to-day that has startled 
me. Don't ask me what it is. Don't speak about 
it. Don't tell Mrs. Clement of it. I'll do the flo".vers 
now." 

" But, child " he began. 

I turned and looked at him. If I looked as I felt 
J -must have been a wretched object indeed. "And 
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one thing, Mr. Warrington," I said with an effort, 
" for God's sake don't be kind to me." 

I turned abruptly to the table and began to ar- 
range the flowers. But was I blind — or had I taken 
leave of my senses? I worked for ten minutes or so, 
and then saw that I had mixed mauve orchids with 
lobelias, and scarlet geraniums with yellow calceo- 
larias. I turned and looked at him piteously, hop- 
ing that he had not noticed it. But he was standing 
watching me, and he crossed the room to my side 
and took the flowers forcibly out of my hands. 

"You're not fit to do that, child," he said, kindly. 
" You say you don't want anybody to notice that ; 
then go up to your room and lie down and try to pull 
yourself together again. I will tell your sister you 
have a headache and ask her to do this for you." 

I felt, indeed, I knew, that his advice was good, 
and I followed it. I staggered rather than walked 
up to my room, and flung myself on the bed, hiding 
my face upon the pillows. Nobody came near me 
for half an hour or so, and then I heard the door 
gently opened, and I fancied Nelly came in ; but I shut 
my eyes and pretended that I was asleep. I couldn't 
bear even Nelly's questions — even Nelly's sympathy 
and commiseration, just then. I did not go down 
till late afternoon. Mercifully, I fell asleep in real 
earnest. They say there is many a true word spoken 
in jest, and in my case a true sleep came out of a 
feigned one. 

It was late in the afternoon when I woke. I felt 
stunned, as if my head had been beaten — I felt stiff 
— strangely crushed. But I knew what I was doing. 
My head was not aching, and when I got up and 
looked in the glass I fancied that my appearance was 
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very much as usual. I quickly made a toilet, plunged 
my face into cold water, combed out my hair, and 
slipped on my white frock in place of the cotton 
gown I had been wearing in the morning. And then 
I went down to the Bower, meeting the maid at the 
door with the afternoon tea-tray. Mrs. Clement put 
out a kind hand to me as I sat down. 

" You are better, dear?" she asked. 

I told her that I was better. 

" Had you a dreadful headache?" Nelly asked. 

"Yes: I had a dreadful headache," I answered. 
" I hope you did the flowers all right — I don't believe 
you're half as good at doing flowers as I am." 

" I don't believe I am. But, anyway, Phil helped 
me." 

I couldn't help laughing in spite of my misery, 
for Lord Treheme had helped me to do the flowers 
many a time, but he had only helped me by looking 
on. 

I certainly felt much better after I'd had tea, and 
that night we went to dine at Richmond, at the " Star 
and Garter." I didn't like it half as well as the 
" Lyric" at Barnes, but then I don't suppose I should 
have liked dining in Paradise that evening. 

And three days later Nelly was married. 

Well, I was miserable. I confess I was more mis- 
erable that day than I had ever been before, or than 
I believed I could ever be again, but it is no use pre- 
tending I didn't enjoy that wedding, because I did. 

It was an exceedingly pretty one. Never had I 
seen the bridegroom look so well or so young, and 
Nelly was nothing more nor less than a dream of 
loveliness. Her gown was rich and plain, and the 
lace on it was valuable and of great beauty. She 
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wore a spray of real orange blossoms in her hair and 
a diamond tiara which must have been worth thou- 
sands of pounds. 

And dear little Alix and Ethel looked delightful. 
Two little blue clad maidens; their little gowns 
smocked in every direction, with big, big hats all 
trimmed with some blue floating material that looked 
soft and babyish. Each dear little person became 
the proud possessor that day of a little watch which 
hung by a chain and a safety-pin and bore the bride's 
initials and coronet in diamonds. How happy they 
were ! How ingenuously they loved Lord Treheme, 
instead of enduring him as his own nieces did. 

" I think," said Alix, " that you are a dear husband 
for Nelly. I can't think why Audrey didn't marry 
you. " 

"Well," said Nelly, catching her by the hand, 
"perhaps because Audrey didn't have the chance." 

I forbore from looking at Lord Treheme — why 
should I do so? He had never cared for me, and his 
whole soul was wrapped up in my sister. 

Mrs. Poplin-Browne was in great form. 

" My dear," she said to me as soon as she could get 
a private word with me, "a million, million times 
do I congratulate you on your revenge on that odious 
woman." 

"And it is all through you, dear Mrs. Poplin- 
Browne," I answered. "I shall never forget it, I 
shall never forget how good you have been to me — 
how good you have always been to me." 

"No, no," she said, "don't say that. I have only 
done what I ought to have done. Any nice woman 
would have done the same. And, by-the-by, dear, 
do you know that Lord d'Ecie is dead?" 
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I felt a great lump come into my throat so that I 
could only nod in answer. 

"And so Geoffry d'Ecie is now the viscount," she 
said. " Well, times will change for him now. And 
they say it is perfectly true that he is going to marry 
one of that woman's daughters." 

If only I could have told her all about it. If only 
I could have talked about it and let everything that 
was weighing on my heart, and pressing on my 
brain, find a vent in her kind and sympathetic ear. 
But it was no use ; I could not tell her. I think I 
must have died before I could have breathed what I 
was feeling to any living soul. 

"I think," said Mrs. Poplin-Browne an hour later 
to Mrs. Clement, " I think that Audrey is looking a 
little fagged. Don't you think she's not very well?" 

"Yes, yes," I said, hurriedly. 

" Now, Audrey, I didn't ask you," she said, quickly. 

" Audrey has not been looking well for some days, 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne," Mrs. Clement said, decidedly, 
" and I shall be very glad when my husband's pict- 
ure is finished and we are able to go away for a 
change — we all need it greatly." 

" You wouldn't like her to come down to Eastbourne 
with me for a day or two?" 

"No, no, I couldn't," I put in. 

Mrs. Clement cast a look at me — a beseeching look 
intermixed with terror. I knew so well what it 
meant — as plain as human eyes could speak it said : 
" Don't desert me — I may want you." 

"No," I said. "It is awfully good of you to ask 
me — you always were goodness itself — but I can't go 
away just now because — because there is so much to 
do after the wedding, so many things to see to, so 
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many things to put straight, so many arrangements 
to make before we can go away ; and Mrs. Clement 
is never very strong at the best of times." 

"But come down for one night," Mrs. Poplin- 
Brov/ne urged. 

Mrs. Clement put her hand into mine. 

"No, not for one night," I said. "Don't ask me, 
dear, because I can't." 

I think that she gathered that I had some special 
reason for not wanting to leave the house just then. 
She was always a woman of sharp wit ; very few 
people could see further through a stone wall than 
she could. 

"Do you know," she said to me that night when 
they were leaving, " do you know, I think your little 
Mrs. Clement looks very ill." 

"Hush," I said. Then whispered: "She is very 
ill. Don't speak of it." 

" What does her husband say?" 

"Her husband suspects nothing yet." 

" But can't he see — hasn't the man eyes — does he 
care nothing about her?" 

I said, with a laugh: "He adores her; but she al- 
ways seems well when he is about. She wants him 
to finish his picture before she gives in," and just 
then Clement himself came out that he might put 
her into her carriage (oh! yes, she had a carriage), 
and we said no more. 

Well, that night Mrs. Clement Warrington seemed 
very ill. As soon as dinner was over, and we had 
not dined out, she said in a weary sort of way to her 
husband that she wished he would go down to his 
club, she felt as if she did not want the effort of talk- 
ing to anyone. 
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"Dearest," he said, with his most adoring air, 
" you know that I will do anything that you wish. 
I am afraid this wedding has been too much for 
you." 

" No, no," she said, " I am a little tired, that's all." 

But that was not all. 

He had scarcely got out of the house before she 
gave way altogether — gave way as I had never seen 
her do before. And for over an hour I held her in 
my arms trying to still the sobs that she could no 
longer keep back. Of course, I didn't sit there like 
a dummy and let the poor little thing suffer — I wasn't 
such a fool as that. I packed one of the servants off 
in a cab for her. own doctor, and when he came we 
got her up-stairs and into bed. And then I knew 
that her strength had come to an end, and that her 
pluck could hold out no longer. 

Sir Fergus Tiffany happened to be a great personal 
friend of the Warringtons, as well as her medical 
adviser. I think he had been expecting this sum- 
mons for some days, for as soon as she was safely in 
bed, where she was writhing and gasping with pain, 
he said to me : " I'll stop that. A little morphia will 
give her rest for the time." 

And then, when the tiny operation was over, and 
He was still holding his thumb over the little punc- 
ture in her arm, he looked over his shoulder and said 
in a whisper to me : " Where's Warrington?" 

" She made him go to his club. He wasn't very 
willing, but she thought she would get over this. 
Shall I send for him?" 

"At once," he answered. 

I sped out of the room and sent the maid off in a 
cab to Clement Warrington's club, and when I re- 
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turned she seemed to be sinking into a deep sleep, 
Sir Fergus still holding her by the arm. 

The girl seemed to be back in less than no time, 
bringing her master with her; and if ever I had 
doubted the painter's love for his wife that moment 
would have been enough to reassure me, for he came 
into the room, his face like chalk, and his big frame 
trembling all over. Sir Fergus looked up and put 
out his disengaged hand in warning. 

"Not a word," he said, in a quiet, level voice. 

So Clement crept on tip-toe to the side of the bed, 
not daring to speak, not daring to move. I fancied 
he thought that she was dying or dead, for he caught 
hold of me by the shoulder as if to steady himself, 
and gripped me so hard that I bore the marks of his 
fingers for a week afterward. It was dreadful to feel 
this great, strong man tremble and shake beside me, 
and I whispered in his ear the fact that Sir Fergus 
TiflEany had just been giving her morphia, and was 
afraid of her being disturbed as she was falling 
asleep. And after a few minutes more the great 
physician gently released her arm, and turned round 
to her husband. 

"My dear fellow," he said, not in a whisper — 
doctors never whisper somehow, it is only amateur 
nurses who do that — " My dear fellow, I don't want 
to frighten you, but your wife is very ill. Come 
down -stairs, and I'll tell you all about it." 

Naturally I remained by the bed, and kept watch 
beside her. Watson crept in and stood beside me 
looking down upon her mistress. 

"Poor dear," she muttered, under her breath, "she 
'ave kept up noble without givinrj in ; but I doubt 
the day's been too much for her." 
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I didn't altogether think so. I think the thought 
of Clement's great picture had troubled her more 
than the wedding, because, after all, if she had given 
in several days earlier the wedding would have 
taken place without her. But she did not believe 
that Clement would have finished his picture with 
his mind full of anxiety on her account. 

And by-and-by, after Sir Fergus had been up to 
take. another look at his patient, Clement Warring- 
ton crept back into the room again, and sat down on 
the other side of the bed. 

And that was the beginning of a dreadful time of 
anxiety for us all. I have only a confused kind of 
idea of what happened during the next two days, 
and but little more of what happened during the fol- 
lowing week. I know that Sir Fergus came and 
went, and that there seemed to be always a doctor's 
carriage standing at the door. The street was spread 
a foot deep in straw, the bells were muffled, the 
knocker was tied up, while within doors there seemed 
to be only a sense of waiting and watching — only a 
moving to and fro of soft- voiced, light-footed nurses, 
and a heart-broken woman trying to comfort a dis- 
tracted man. 

As long as I live I shall never forget that week — 
the week that little Mrs. Clement lay lingering be- 
tween life and death; so near to the one, so far away 
from the other, that even the cleverest doctors in the 
world could not say from hour to hour what would 
be the end. It was a dreary time. In spite of there 
being always a nurse in close attendance — and the 
nurses were changed at frequent intervals so that the 
patient should not have to depend upon a wearied at- 
tendant — Clement Warrington and I were scarcely 
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ever out of the sick room. Such meals as we took 
we ate in silence, at first talking over the illness, and 
gradually, as our hearts got nearer to our mouths, not 
even daring to speak of the future at all. 

She was conscious of our presence, that is to say 
at times, but was too weak to raise her hand or to 
speak more than a word or two. Once, on the sixth 
day, she whispered something to him about the pict- 
ure, and he told her then that a thousand pictures 
were nothing to him compared with her welfare. I 
shall never forget the intense look of satisfaction that 
passed over her poor, worn, pale face. 

And all through that dreadful night she seemed to 
be sinking fast. We never thought of leaving her, and 
during most of the next day — a blazing September 
Sunday — Sir Fergus Tiffany remained in the house. 
The hot afternoon wore away. Mrs. Clement scarcely 
stirred an eyelid, indeed hardly seemed to breathe at 
all, and hour after hour the painter sat on the edge 
of the bed holding her hand as if, if the Mighty Con- 
queror meant to part them, he would lose not a 
minute of the time that they had together. 

And then, just as the sun was sinking into the 
west, I happened to look up and caught the full gaze 
of the great physician. Almost imperceptibly he 
shook his head, and I felt my heart sink lower and 
lower as if the fiat of death had gone forth. And 
just as the sound of church bells was floating through 
the open window a change fell upon her. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A DAILY CALLER. 

I HEARD Clement Warrington give a sort of gasp. 
Sir Fergus moved a step forward, and took her hand 
again — the one that Clement was not holding. And 
so for twenty minutes we all stayed breathless, and 
then the great physician looked up and said : " I be- 
lieve there is just a chance." 

So it proved to be. From that faint flickering be- 
tween life and death Mrs. Clement fell into a sleep. 
But it was not the sleep that knows no waking — it 
wa3 ordinary, natural, earthly sleep. 

We never dreamed of going to bed that night. 
Sir Fergus certainly went into the adjoining room 
and lay down upon the bed, leaving orders that he 
should be fetched if there were the slightest sign of 
change. But all through that long, hot, summer 
night she slept with the quiet of thorough exhaus- 
tion. Mind, she had not slept for more than a week ; 
she had had spells of unconsciousness, she had had 
periods when her nature was deadened by narcotics, 
but of natural sleep she had had none. I think to 
my dying day I shall never forget the long hours that 
that man sat on the edge of the bed holding his wife's 
hand and watching her face with eyes that showed 
no sign of weariness. And when the gray, chilly 
dawn had passed into a perfect morning, and Sir 
Fergus came in again, feeling her feeble pulse, 
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listening to her breathing, just touching her cheek 
with the back of his hand, he gave a sort of sigh and 
put his hand upon Clement Warrington '5 shoulder 
and said: "It's all right, Warrington. If she is 
nursed as she has been she'll get over it." 

Perhaps it was only natural that after so long a 
strain, after such protracted anxiety, that even a 
strong man as Clement Warrington was should have 
given way. He got up and went unsteadily out of 
the room ; and then the night nurse, who had been 
watching with us for hours made way for the one 
who had just risen refreshed from sleep. I too was 
glad to get out of that room. I confess that I was 
horribly tired, and I went down-stairs with a sort of 
feeling that if I could not get out into the garden, 
small though it was, and breathe something like the 
air of heaven, that I should slip off into a swoon. 
My eyes were aching, my head was burning, my 
throat was choking, my heart full. I was glad to 
keep tight hold of the hand-rail lest I might stumble 
and fall as I went. 

The nearest way into the garden was through the 
Bower in the studio, and to my horror, when I 
pushed open the Bower door I found Clement War- 
rington huddled all of a heap on his wife's favorite 
lounge, his face hidden in the piled-up silken cush- 
ions against which she had fought out her martyr- 
dom day after day for many weeks past, his great 
strong f ramq shaken and torn by a storm of passionate 
weeping. Perhaps I ought to have gone away and 
left him to fight it out by himself. But I didn't — I 
couldn't. I rushed to him and put my arm about 
his heaving shoulders, my face down upon his thick 
hair 
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" Oh ! don't, don't, Mr. Warrington," I cried. " It 
isn't as if the worst had happened — it's all over now 
— it's all right. Sir Fergus says that with care she 
will get over it, and nobody could have such care as 
we shall give her. Don't give way like this — for 
her sake don't — for you don't know how much longer 
your strength may be needed." 

He got up after a minute or so, and I fell back 
from him, and while he brushed away his tears with 
the back of one hand he held the other out toward 
me. 

"Don't think me a fool, Audrey," he said, "or a 
craven ; but, please Heaven, I never go through such 
a week of horrible fear and dread in my life again." 
And then he seemed to put me on one side and passed 
out into the studio, shutting the door after him. 

Well, of course, I couldn't go to the garden that 
way, and this scene had not tended to make me feel 
any more calm in my nerves. So I got out into the 
air the other way, through the little hall and vesti- 
bule and a tiny ante-room that they sometimes used 
for hats and coats. And then I walked up and down 
under the half-dozen lime trees at the end of the lit- 
tle garden for half an hour or more, not so much 
thinking as sending up to Heaven one psBan of grati- 
tude after another. After I had been out about half 
an hour Watson came across the grass plot to me. 

"You'll have breakfast this morning, Miss Nu- 
gent?" she asked. 

Now, we hadn't been very much in the way of 
meals during the last few days ; such as we had, had 
been miserably gloomy and silent, neither Clement 
Warrington nor I seemed able to eat anything. But 
I must confess that now that the anxiety was over I 
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was horribly hungrj'-. You see, I was only young, 
and never in my life before had I sat up night after 
night, hour after hour, by what I believed to be a 
dying woman. 

" Oh ! yes, Watson," I said. " I feel this morning 
as if I could eat a house. Really, all the time Mrs. 
Warrington has been so ill, I felt as if it were wicked 
to eat — not that I wanted to, Watson, but, if I had 
wanted to, I think I should have felt as if it were 
wicked to do it. But now that she is getting the 
worst over, and that there is something more than a 
chance, I feel simply ravenous." 

"Then, Miss Nugent," she said, "do you think 
that the master will be able to fancy his breakfast 
this morning — because cook wanted to know if she 
should send him an omelet with olives?" 

Now, an omelet with olives was quite Clement's 
most favorite breakfast dish. It touched me to think 
of the cook thus silently celebrating the good news 
by giving her master his favorite dish. 

" I am quite sure, Watson, that if anything will 
make Mr. Warrington eat a decent breakfast, one of 
cook's omelets with olives will do it. He's fright- 
fully knocked up this morning, so she mustn't mind 
if he doesn't manage to eat anything." 

How odd it is when a load of anxiety is taken off 
one's mind. I felt that morning as if I could not 
exist another quarter of an hour without a nice clean 
cotton frock on. So I went off to my room and had 
a bath and made my toilet. Really I was so gay, so 
light of heart, that I didn't seem to have a trouble in 
the world. However, in this world when you have 
got a trouble of any kind, a sort of skeleton in the 
cupboard, it is wonderful how like yovx ^^^ \Ri ^\i\x.^ 
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with a string tied round its leg. You may go a cer- 
tain distance — the length of the string, that is — ^and 
forget that it is there at all. But just you go a step 
further and it puUs you up with a jerk. 

That was just the case with me. I went down- 
stairs feeling as if I must sing to let some of the 
gladness out of my heart. As I passed through the 
hall I stopped idly enough to look at the many cards 
of inquiry that lay upon the table. Really, I had not 
thought that so many people could be in London. 
And almost the first one upon which my eye fell bore 
the name of Viscount d'Ecie. It gave me a sort of 
shock. For the moment it did not occur to me that 
it was Geoffry's; I felt as if his brother must have 
called immmediately before his death. Of course, it 
was only for an instant that I believed that — of 
course, Geoffry was Lord d'Ecie now, and I thought 
it was rather nice of him to have come to inquire 
after my dear little Mrs. Clement. Watson came into 
the hall just as I was standing with the card in my 
hand. 

"There is one gentleman. Miss Nugent," she said, 
" that have called every day." 

" Yes," I said, " who was that?" 

" That one whose card you 'ave in your 'and, miss 
— Lord d'Ecie — most anxious he was. He asked for 
you the first day — ^that was two days after the wed- 
ding — and he says: 'I'm sorry to see straw laid 
down,' he says, 'who is ill — is it Miss Nugent?' 
And I says: 'No, sir, it's Mrs. Warrington.' And 
he says: *I'm sorry for that — is it very serious?' 
And I told him, of course, it was very serious, that 
we didn't know how things was going with her. 
And he says: 'I suppose I can't see Miss Nugent?' 
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And I told him that you and the master never left 
the room and that we had three nurses. And he 
says : * Dear, dear, I'm sorry she's so ill as that. 
You'll say I am sorry, won't you? I'll call again 
to-morrow — ^hope to have better news. ' Very, very 
pleasant spoken gentleman. Miss Nugent." 

"Oh! yes," I said, "he is," with an assumption 
of indifference which I was very far from feeling. 
" And he did come again next day, you say?" 

"Yes, miss, every morning. And yesterday he 
came twice." 

I can't tell you what I felt like. I thought it was 
very nice of Geoffry, and I wondered whether he 
would come again, and whether he would ask to see 
me if he did. Perhaps some reflection of what I was 
thinking may have shown itself on my face, for 
Watson said : " If he comes again, miss, will you see 
him?" 

"Oh, yes, Watson," I said, with another fine as- 
sumption of indifference. "I'm quite sure Mrs. 
Warrington would like me to tell her friends how 
she is going on." 

Now, as a matter of fact, I don't believe that Mrs. 
Clement had ever spoken to Geoffry in her life; 
however, it was not necessary to tell Watson that. 

We had really quite a festive little meal. Then, 
for the first time since Mrs. Clement had been so 
seriously ill, I arranged the flower-table in the studio. 
Not that Clement was likely to be there much — 
indeed to be there at all; but it was what she called 
her tribute to his greatness and I felt as if she would 
be pleased to know that, when we were able to think 
of other things than anxiety for her, I had remem- 
bered her daily tribute to him. 
19 
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I was busily arranging the flowers when the nurse 
on duty came down and said : " Would you come up, 
Miss Nugent? Mrs. Warrington is asking for you." 

I needn't tell you how gladly I went up and how 
delighted I was to hear her voice again. I mean 
her own voice, very weak and feeble, it is true, but 
still different from those wandering, aimless, whis- 
pered accents which had been all the communica- 
tions with us during the past few days. Her feeble 
fingers closed over mine. 

"Audrey,'' she said, "you have been so good. I 
wasn't able to say so — but I knew all the time." 
Then she turned her eyes toward her husband with a 
look of ineffable contentment. 

I knelt down beside the bed. "You have had 
a very bad time, dear lady," I said to her, "and 
we've been awfilUy anxious about you. But now all 
you've got to do is to lie there and take everything 
we give you. Cook is simply racking her brains 
down-stairs to think out a long enough list of dainties 
with which to fatten you up. And I'm just arrang- 
ing the flowers in the studio for the first time since 
you began to be ill." The nurse warned me by a 
look and a nod not to tire her, so I said, cheerfully: 
"You won't mind my going back to finish them, 
will you?" 

"Oh! no," she answered; "but come back again. 
You have been so good to me." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN PATHS OF PEACE. 

I REALLY did sing a little bit when I got back into 
the studio. I couldn't lielp it. For Mrs. Clement 
was better — frightfully ill yet, of course, but still 
there was something more than a chance — and 
Geoflfry had called every day to ask for her — and yes- 
terday had come twice — and the morning was fair 
and lovely — the sky was clear and bright — the sun- 
shine streamed down over the lime-trees outside, 
and in the branches the birds sang as if a reign of 
joy had come upon the earth. And never had the 
studio flowers been so lovely — such masses of white 
bloom all fragrant as the breath of morning. 

I hadn't quite finished arranging the flowers when 
Watson opened the door and said : " Lord d'Ecie." 

I don't quite know how it happened— we said 
nothing — we looked nothing — and yet — we met ex- 
actly as if we had parted yesterday, and there had 
never been a shadow of a cloud between us. How 
was it? I didn't know — I don't know now. Geoff 
came in and crossed the large studio toward me say- 
ing in his own quick, alert, soldierly way : " Awty — 
dearest — darling — I'm so thankful for your good 
news. What an awful time you must have had." 

And then, somehow — without another word of ex- 
planation as to the miseries o£ "Oaft '^^^^i^V^^v^cK^^ 

2^1 
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caught me in his arms and kissed me as if never a 
trouble or a cloud had ever passed between us. 

"But, Gfeoff,'* I said, after a minute or two, "what 
about Hildred Tregenna?" 

" Whatr he cried ; " Hildred Tregenna — what on 
earth are you talking about?" 

"Well," I said, looking at him with perplexity, 
^* you're engaged to Hildred Tregenna, aren't you?" 

" I engaged to Hildred Tregenna? Why, you must 
be mad — or do you think I'm mad — or do you think 
she is? Why, hating one another is the only thing 
we have in common." 

" But your mother wanted you to marry Hildred 
Tregenna, didn't she?" 

"Well," he said, in rather a doubting tone, "she 
wasn't BO keen on it after — after Lord Treherne went 
and got engaged to your sister." 

I nearly laughed out in his face, for it was so like 
what might have been expected of Lady d'Ecie's 
worldly wisdom. She was a wonderful old lady in 
the matter of accommodating herself to circum- 
stances ; and now that Mrs. Tregenna's son no longer 
stood such a good chance of one day becoming Lord 
Treherne, and therefore his sister's fortunes would 
in all probability be divided by half and then halved 
again, Geoff's mother had, without any compunction, 
made a point of forgetting the fragrant loveliness of 
her " sweet pet Hildred's" character. 

" Well, of course, Geoff," I said, " I knew that Hil- 
dred didn't want to marry you — and I didn't suppose 
that you particularly wanted to marry Hildred — but 
your mother and Mrs. Tregenna have told everybody 
that there was an engagement between you. And 
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when you came that night at Barnes and asked me 
for your ring back, what was I to think?" 

I must do my dear boy the justice to say that 
at this he went furiously red. 

** Really, my darling," he said, ruefully, "I hardly 
know how to ask your forgiveness for that. But 
the fact is that until your sister was married, my 
mother and the Tregenna family believed, or said they 
believed, that Lord Treherne was engaged to you. 
Well, they might have believed it. I shall never 
know. It doesn't matter now." 

And in an instant I understood everything that 
Geoflfry must have felt and suffered, and I forgave 
the past, with all its pain and suffering, as freely as 
if it had never been. 

Well, and how am I to go on after this? My 
story is practically told, and yet I feel that I must 
say a little more. 

I was so happy at this time that I scarcely wanted 
even to think about it. I felt as a storm-tossed mar- 
iner must feel when, after buffeting to and fro in 
the angry billows for many and many a day, he 
suddenly comes within sight of land and insensibly 
slips into the haven of peace. I don't suppose that 
he wants to think nearly as much about the delights 
of finding himself there, as he was forced to think 
of the danger and misery of the time that went 
before. 

So it was with me. After that we passed a happy 
month, or nearly a month, of perfect bliss and con- 
tentment. For everything went well with Mrs. 
Clement, and one of the happiest moments of my 
life was when she was able to hear my wonderful 
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news and know that although I had refused Lord 
Treherne, I was going to marry Lord d'Ecie. 

Truly it was a most wonderful change of circum- 
stances when one came to think of it. I was well- 
bom, and young, and tolerably pretty. But I had 
lived all my life in a country parish, and at dear 
father's death, Nelly and I had had to go out into the 
world to do practically the best we could for ourselves. 
It was wonderful to think that two girls with so few 
opportunities of meeting with eligible men should 
make such brilliant marriages. 

I really believe, without joking, that my engage- 
ment did more for Mrs. Clement's recoveiy than all 
the medicines of the pharmacopoeia. 

" I must get well quickly," she said in her still 
weak, faint voice, "for Lord d'Ecie will not, nat- 
urally, want to wait very long, and, of course, it is 
quite impossible that you should risk going down to 
Dene." 

"Oh! but dear Mrs. Clement," I cried, "I can't 
possibly let you take another wedding upon yourself. 
You've been too good as it is — ^nobody in the world 
could be as kind and good as you've been. Nelly 
and I can never forget you for what you've done 
for us. But really, I think it would be quite safe 
for me to go home and be married at Dene." 

However, mother distinctly vetoed that. She and 
Miss Bates and the children had gone aWay to the sea 
immediately after Christian's recovery, but the scar- 
let fever still raged among th*e cottages at Dene, 
and she feared, and perhaps not unnaturally, that 
after Mrs. Clement's long illness both she and I 
would be more susceptible than at ordinary times to 
the chances of infection. " Besides that," she wrote, 
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"dear Nelly and Lord Treheme, who came down to 
see me last week, have asked us all to go to their 
town house, and to have the wedding from there. 
So we are coming up to town to take possession at 
the end of our visit here next week." 

Nelly sent me a check for £500 with which to buy 
my trousseau ; and really when I first saw that check 
for £500 and thought of the golden sovereigns that it 
represented and of how Nelly had power to draw it, 
the comic side of the situation presented itself to me, 
and I laughed till I cried over it. But it was very 
delightful of her all the same, for it's easy to go and 
buy a nice trousseau when you have £500 to do it 
with. And I didn't mind taking it — not a bit. I 
had given Nelly her husband and Nelly gave me my 
trousseau — quite a fair exchange. 

Lord Treherne sent me a superb diamond spray, 
and my own sisters, with those two dear children, 
Alix and Ethel, made as sweet a train of brides- 
maids as any bride could wish for. 

And out of my £500 I spent £70 in a beautiful 
present for my dear Mrs. Poplin-Browne. After all, 
I owed everything to her. Think of the change her 
kind heart had made in my life and Nelly's I If she 
had not taken me that day to Mrs. Marsham's party, 
if she had snubbed me and put me away in the back- 
ground, as many a well-bom and well-bred girl is 
who has to earn her own living, I should still have 
been struggling on at the drudgery of a life for which 
I had no special qualification. 

I didn't leave Mrs. Clement, but I went round to 
Grosvenor Square nearly every day. She got well 
only very slowly; but Sir Fergus Tiflfany was satis- 
fied with her progress, and they had arranged to ^o 
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abroad by easy stages immediately after my mar- 
riage. But she would not have me desert her until 
that day came, and I still arranged the flower-table 
every morning as my first duty. 

And during all this time, Lady d'Ecie made no 
sign, until within a week of our wedding-day, when 
she was, without any warning other than her name, 
ushered into the Bower where I was opening wed- 
ding-presents for Mrs. Clement's amusement. She 
was dressed in slight mourning and came swimming 
in with hands outstretched. 

"My dearest child," she said, effusively, "my 
sweet pet, I only arrived in town last evening. I 
am so delighted that Geoffry, my dear son, has been 
sufficiently true to himself to marry where his heart 
led him. When he was only a younger son, and 
had only my small fortune to look to for patrimony, 
I considered that it was imperative for him to marry 
money; but with poor d'Ecie's death all that was 
changed. I freely and unconditionally give my con- 
sent to your marriage, and have come to wish you 
every prosperity and happiness." 

Her little set speech did not touch me in the least. 
I felt no desire to take her in my arms, to put away 
the past, and to be a loving daughter to her — not a 
bit of it. I certainly gave her my hand and said, 
very coldly : " Let me introduce you to Mrs. Clement 
Warrington. It is certainly very kind of you to 
come to see me, and for Geoffry's sake I am quite 
willing to be outwardly the best of friends with you ; 
but when one reaches prosperity. Lady d'Ecie, one 
naturally thinks the most of those who have showed 
one the greatest kindness in one's dark days of ad- 
versity. And you must forgive me if you stand 
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very low down in the list of my friends. And you 
must not be surprised if I value your friendship at 
exactly what I know it to be worth. A few months 
ago Hildred Tregenna stood in the guise of the one 
desire of your heart. When my sister married your 
cousin, Lord Treherne, you gave Hildred up as 
lightly and as unconcernedly as you gave up your old 
friend's daughter when you believed that she might 
interfere with your plans. As I said, I am quite 
willing to be friends with you — outwardly — but you 
will always remember, please, that you come this 
far and no farther." 

She was very clever, that old lady. She pulled 
out a cobweb of a handkerchief and dabbed her eyes 
and said, in a choking sort of voice : " You are very 
hard on me, child, but perhaps I deserve it. But, 
at least, I will ask you to remember that my anxiety 
for my son's welfare was only equal to your affection 
for him ; and for his, my dear and favorite son's 
sake, I will ask you to forget that his mother ever 
opposed your marriage, and let her become, in time, 
as much a mother as your own." 

Well, it was no use arguing with the old lady; I 
had got the best of the situation, and felt that I could 
afford to be generous. So I turned the conversation 
by asking her if she would like to see my presents, 
and we spent a pleasant, if not very comfortable, 
half-hour until she took herself away. 

Well, one week later Geoffry and I were made 
man and wife. Lord Treherne and Nelly came up 
for the occasion; but it was the painter, Clement 
Warrington, who gave me away. And as we drove 
away from the door of the house in Grosvenor Square 
on a long, delicious and Iuxut\o\xs» \iOTL^^Tasyi\^.^^^^a^ 
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only one regret in my heart. It was that my dear 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne's husband, with his 'earty ways 
and his 'omely manners, and his loud voice and his 
noble, true, gentlemanlike heart, had not been there 
to wish me good luck, with the rest of the friends 
who had loved me just as well when I was poor as 
they did when I became the Viscountess d'Ecie. 



THE END. 
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